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STABILIZING THE MINING OF LEAD AND ZINC 


MONDAY, MARCH 28, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in the committee 
room, New House Office Building, Hon. Walter Rogers (acting chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Mr. Rogers. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs will come to order for the 
consideration of pending business. Under consideration this morning 
are seven identical bills. 

The Chair has some brief remarks concerning the legislation before 
us. Under consideration this morning are seven identical bills, as 
follows: H.R. 8860 by Congressman Edmondson of Oklahoma, H.R. 
8871 by Congressman Mete calf of Montana, H.R. 9986 by Congressman 
Montoya of New Mexico, H.R. 10098 by Congressman Johnson of 
Colorado, H.R. 10995 by Congressman Morris of New Mexico, and 
H.R. 11009 by Congresswoman Pfost of Idaho, our colleagues on 
the committee, and H.R. 11269 by Congressman Withrow of Wiscon- 
sin, another colleague on the committee. 

Without objection, the bill, H.R. 8860, by Congressman Edmondson 
will be inserted in the record at this point. Following that will be 
the letter from the Department of the Interior under date of Febr uary 
19 over the signature of Secretary of the Interior, Fred Seaton, the 
March 25 report of the Department of the Interior, together with a 
table attached over the signature of Assistant Secretary of the Interior 
Royce A. Hardy and addressed to the chairman of the committee, 
Wayne N. Aspinall. That will be followed by a letter from the 
Executive Office of the President, the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization over the signature of Leo A. Hoegh, and that will be 
followed by a letter from the General Services Administration under 
date of Febru: ary 12 over the signature of Mr. Franklin Floete, and 
that will be followed by a report from the Secretary of Commerce 
over the signature of Mr. Philip A. Ray, Under Secretary of 
Commerce. 

(The documents referred to follow :) 


[H.R. 8860, 86th Cong., 1st sess. ] 
A BILL To stabilize the mining of lead and zine by small domestic producers on public, 
Indian and other lands, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to establish and maintain a program of stabilization 


1 
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payments to small domestic producers of lead and zinc ores and concentr 
order to stabilize the mining of lead and zine by small domestic 
public, Indian and other lands as provided in this Act. 

Sec. 2. (a) Subject to the limitations of this Act, the Secretary shall make 
stabilization payments to small domestic producers upon presentation of evidence 
satisfactory to him of their status as such producers and of the sale by them of 
newly mined ores, or concentrates produced therefrom, as provided in this Act 

(b) Such payments shall be made to small domestic producers of lead as long 
as the market price for common lead at New York, New York, as determined by 
the Secretary, is below 17 cents per pound, and such payments shall be at a rate 
to provide the equivalent return to the small domestic producer, including re. 
ceipts for lead sold through normal commercial transactions, as if such lead were 
sold under conditions whereby the regular United States market price for lead 
was 17 cents per pound. 

(c) Such payments shall be made to small domestic producers of zine as long 
as the market price for prime western zinc at East Saint Louis, Illinois. as deter. 
mined by the Secretary, is below 141% cents per pound, and such payments shall 
be at a rate to provide the equivalent return to the small domestic producer, in- 
cluding receipts for zinc sold through normal commercial transactions, as if such 
zine Were sold under conditions whereby the regular United States market price 
for zinc was 14% cents per pound. 

Sec. 3. (a) Subject to the provisions of subsection (b) and subsection (c¢) of 
this section, no stabilization payments under this Act shall be made on sales, or 
further processing in lieu of sales, in any one twelve-month period with respect 
to any production the recoverable content of which is in excess of five thousand 
tons of lead and zinc combined. 

(b) No stabilization payments under this Act shall be made on any domestically 
produced material which is sold to or eligible for sale to the United States Goy- 
ernment, or any agency thereof, pursuant to a contract made under the provisions 
of the Defense Production Act of 1950, as amended, or the Strategie and Critica] 
Materials Stockpiling Act. Any such material shall be applied to reduce the 
annual limitations specified in this section, and the quarterly limitations as fixed 
by the Secretary. 


ates jn 
producers on 


(ec) For purposes of administration the Secretary may fix quarterly limita- 
tions on the total amounts of each material on which stabilization payments are 
made for the purpose of achieving stabilization in the annual rates of production. 

Sec. 4. The provisions of this Act shall take effect on the first day of the 
first quarter next following the date of enactment of this Act and shall termi- 
nate on June 30, 1964. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to establish and promulgate such regula- 
tions and require such reports as he deems necessary to carry out the purposes 
of this Act, but such regulations shall assure equitable distribution of the 
benefits of the programs provided by this Act among the small domestic producers 
affected. 

Sec. 6. The Secretary may delegate any of the functions authorized by this 
Act to the Administrator of General Services. 

Sec. 7. (a) For the purposes of this Act— 

(1) The term “Secretary” means the Secretary of the Interior. 

(2) The term “small domestic producer” means any individual, partnership, 
corporation, or other legal entity engaged in producing ores or concentrates from 
domestic mines and in selling the material produced in normal commercial 
channels not exceeding five thousand tons of the recoverable content of lead 
and zine combined therein in any twelve-month period and further means any 
single operating unit producing ores from properties located within the United 
States or its possessions, and operating in one State or mining district. 

(3) The term ‘sale’ means a bona fide transfer for value of ores and con- 
centrates from a producer to a processing plant. In the event that a producer 
further processes ores or concentrates, a sale shall be deemed to have occurred 
when such ores or concentrates are shipped to the processing plant. 

(4) The term “newly mined” means domestic material processed into con- 
centrates or severed from the land subsequent to the date of enactment of this 
Act, but shall not exclude normal inventories of crude ore. The term does not 
refer to material recovered from mine dumps, mill tailings, or from smelter 
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slags and residues derived from material mined prior to the date of enactment 
of this Act. ” : , . 

(5) The term “quarter” means the calendar periods commencing on the first 
day of the months of January, April, July, and October. 

(b) For the purposes of this Act, the Secretary may determine what con- 
stitutes a mining district and what constitutes a single operating unit producing 
ores, and, in the event that more than one producer claims payment for sales 
from production of a single operating unit, the Secretary may determine the 
uantity of sales for each such producer to which the above limitations apply. 

(c) For purposes of this Act, sales of concentrates produced from ores sold 
toa mill or processing plant in accordance with regulations issued pursuant to 
this Act, shall not be considered as the sales of the owner of the mill, but shall 
be considered as the sales of the small domestic producer of the ores. 

Sec. 8. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated from any funds in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary, to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

Sec. 9. No payment shall be made under this Act after December 31, 1964. 

Sec. 10. The Secretary shall make annual reports with respect to operations 
under this Act not later than March 1 of each year to the Committees on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and the Committees on Appropriations of the Senate 
and the House of Representatives. Any such report shall contain such recom- 
mendations as the Secretary may deem appropriate. 

Sec. 11. Any person who willfully violates any provision of this Act or any 
regulation issued under this Act shall upon conviction be fined not more than 
$10,000, or imprisoned for not more than 10 years, or both. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: Your committee has requested a report on H.R. S860 and 
H.R. 8871, identical bills, to stabilize the mining of lead and zine by small 
domestic producers on public, Indian, and other lands, and for other purposes. 
There are also pending before your committee H.R. 9986 and H.R. 10098, 
identical bills. 

The Department of the Interior does not favor enactment of this proposed 
legislation at this time. 

The bill authorizes and directs the Secretary of the Interior to provide for 
stabilization payments to domestic producers of lead and zine, based upon a 
price of 17 cents a pound for lead and 14% cents a pound for zine. Such pay- 
ments would be made subject to the limitation that no producer should receive 
compensation on more than 5,000 tons of lead and zine combined in any 12-month 
period. 

Import quotas established in October 1958 under the Trade Agreements Act 
have already materially assisted in stabilizing the domestic lead and zine indus- 
tries. In addition, voluntary reduction of production by various foreign coun- 
tries after consultation under the auspices of the United Nations has likewise 
assisted in reducing large world surpulses of these two commodities. The cumu- 
lative effect has been to materially improve the outlook for the domestic lead 
and zinc industries. 

The Tariff Commission is currently engaged in an exhaustive appraisal of pre- 
vailing conditions within these industries. The results of such survey should 
provide adequate and realistic data on which to take further action if the need 
arises. For this reason, we should like to withhold comment on the measures 
at this time. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED A. SEATON, 
Secretary of the Interior. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., March 25, 1969. 
WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: In response to the questions raised in your letter of 
March 7, 1960, concerning H.R. 8860, H.R. 8871, H.R. 9986, and H.R. 10098, identi- 
cal bills, the following information is supplied. 

The subject bills define “small domestic producer” as “an individual, partner. 
ship, corporation, or other legal entity engaged in producing ores or concentrates 
from domestic mines and in selling the material produced in normal commercial 
channels not exceeding 5,000 tons of the recoverable content of lead and zine 
combined therein in any 12-month period and further means any single operating 
unit producing ores from properties located within the United States, its terri. 
tories or possessions, and operating in one State or mining district.” The Bureay 
of Mines interprets this definition to be equivalent to a mine basis (regardless 
of ownership of the mine) and presents the data on that basis. It would not be 
feasible, within the time allowed, to develop such detailed information on an 
ownership basis. 

It should be noted that there are difficulties in any count of mines, as there 
is considerable variation among mine operators and others on what constitutes 
a single mine. Almost all lead and zinc mining is underground. Some opera- 
tions have single openings or hoisting shafts, others have more than one such 
opening (and sometimes located in different States or mine districts). Some 
operators may regard a group of openings as a single mine, whereas others may 
count each opening as a mine. Some operations, begun as separate establish- 
ments in a given locality and originally regarded as several mines, become inter- 
connected underground after mine openings were extended and were subsequently 
regarded as single mines. Sometimes a given group of operations is rearded as 
more than one mine until a consolidation of ownership, and thereafter the units 
merged under common ownership are regarded as a single mine. The data 
given in table I should be interpreted as being of the correct order of magnitude, 
but not a precise count. 

The estimates of number of mines, production, employment, costs, and prices 
presented here are based upon the assumed situation that the subject bill was 
law during 1958-59. In this way the estimated effects of the legislation are 
clearly shown divorced from changes in the underlying conditions. The esti- 
mated data are in no way predictions or forecasts of actual conditions in 1961 
or 1962. This method of estimating fulfills your condition of analysis “that no 
other major change occurs in the lead-zine situation.” 

The enactment of any of these bills would probably have two distinct effects— 
it would tend to increase production and employment for mines currently pro- 
ducing less than 5,000 tons per year, and would tend to cause some mines 
currently producing above that level to reduce their production and employment 
to qualify as a small producer. On the balance, the Bureau of Mines believes 
that total production and employment would have been slightly less in 1958-59 if 
the law had been in effect. To develop a precise estimate would require 
knowledge of the profitability of the larger mines, but no agency of the Govern- 
ment collects data on that basis now. Probably those mines producing as 
much as 10,000 tons of lead or 8,000 tons of zine in 1958-59 would have found 
it profitable to reduce to 5,000 tons to qualify for support (this is the assump- 
tion underlying the estimate), and it is conceivable that a mine with low per 
unit profit would reduce to 5,000 tons from as high a level as 20,000 tons. 

With reference to criteria for applying provisions of the bills, the following 
suggestions are offered : 

Each producer participating in the program should submit a certified con- 
solidated mill or smelter settlement sheet on a monthly basis. This sheet would 
show, together with all the premiums and penalties, the actual realization of the 
producer per pound of lead and zinc in ores and/or concentrates sold or paid 
for, or transferred in lieu of sales, exclusive of that derived from mine dumps, 
mill tailings, or from smelter slags and residues derived from material mined 
prior to the effective date of the program. The settlement sheet would be based 
upon the current actual market price, normally the Engineering and Mining 
Journal quotation, on the day or week of sale. 
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Upon the receipt of the consolidated settlement sheet, a recomputation would 
pe made to arrive at a program settlement figure which would apply only 
to that lead or zine which is sold and paid for on the original settlement sheet. 
The recomputation would be on the basis of the program prices of 17 cents 
per pound for lead and 1444 cents per pound for zinc, and would reflect the 
eharges which would have been made had the actual market prices been equal 
to the program prices. The amount actually received by the producer for the 
jead and zine in ores and/or concentrates sold and paid for would be deducted 
from the program settlement total. The resultant amount would be program 
payment. The payment would represent, in all cases, the full difference between 
the prices the producer actually received for his product and the price that he 
would have received had the market prices at time of sale been 17 cents per 

und for lead and 14% cents per pound for zinc. 

Other provisions will have to be worked out to establish what producers are 
eligible for payments. 

Sincerely yours, 
Royce A. HArpy, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


(CoMMITTEE Nore: The following tables contain revised figures submitted 
with Mr. Hardy’s letter of May 2, 1960, appearing on p. 138.) 


Taste I.—Lead-zine data for small mines, 1955, 1958, and estimated effects of 
H.R. 8860* 


1955 1958 Estimated 
Number of small mines: 
Western States ? ipod hs: Salil atin ena i aall 386 330 305 
West Central States *_..__- _ : z ‘ 101 59 100 
East of Mississippi ‘ 24 23 27 
Total, small mines. -__- 9 wis ji 412 522 
Total, other mines ila teal 34 35 35 
Total, all mines, United States hed 545 447 557 
Production from small mines (tons of recoverable lead-zine 
Western States ? : : &8, 730 54, 496 73, 000 
West Central States 68, 643 22,107 28, 000 
East of Mississippi 4. - alias . = , 31, 618 17, 240 24, 000 
Total, small mines ; 188, GO] 94, 843 125, 000 
Total, other mines 663, 674 584, 589 585, 000 
Total, all mines -f . ee as 7 852, 665 679, 382 710, 000 
Employment in small mines (estimeted) 
Western States ? 2 1) 1. 225 1 200 
West Central States . 1, 600 25 625 
East of Mississipni ¢ TOO 1) 175 
Total, smal! mines 4, 300 2,150 2, 600 
Total, other mines s 12, 300 10, 850 10, 850 
Total, all mines ; : 16, 600 12, 000 13, 450 


1 The estimates are based upon the effect of the legislation in the situation of 1948-59. It is not a pre- 
diction of the situation in any future year. Small mines are defined as those producing 5,000 tons of re- 
coverable content or less in each year. 

? Includes Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mevico, Oregon, Utah, 
and Washington. 

3 Includes Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma 

‘Includes Illinois, Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, North Cerolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Wisconsin 
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TABLE II.—Estimated cost of H.R. 8860* 





ne 
1961 ? 1962 
Payments to producers (dollars) : 
Western States 3___...._.___- Pee does bene dena tae ngnsene $2, 600, 000 ‘ 
West Central States 4 $3, 200, 000 


néwwines: Web dedbsebousaSddadévessersseweswabdusesone - 1, 000, 000 1, 200, ¢ 
East of Mississippi .......-..-...--.....-.-.- areata ie 4 300,000 | 1000 app 
Total. fo UG “SMe rg sl 2 i ved Bees | 4, 400, 000 5, 400, 000 
Cost of administration at 10 percent of program cost-__-......-......----.---- 440, 000 540, 000 





1 Based upon the situation in 1958-59. Changes in general conditions of the industry in 1961 and 1962 
could either decrease or increase costs. Prices are assumed to be 13 cents for zinc, 12 cents for lead; average 
payment is then $43.25 per ton. 

2 Assumed to be 80 percent of full program costs because of delay in full impact of program, 

3 Includes Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah 
and Washington. P 

4 Includes Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma. 

5 Includes Illinois, Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and Wisconsin. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
OFFICE OF CIVIL AND DEFENSE MOBILIZATION, 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Represe ntatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in reply to your request for a report on HR. 
8860 and H.R. 8871, 86th Congress, to stabilize the mining of lead and zine by 
small domestic producers on public, Indian, and other lands, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The proposed legislation would direct the Secretary of the Interior to main- 
tain a program of stabilization payments to small domestic producers of lead and 
zine ores and concentrates. The bills would authorize payment of the difference 
between the selling prices and 17 cents per pound for lead and 141% cents per 
pound for zine. 

Since the mobilization position in lead and zinc is excellent, no defense justi- 
fication can be established for the proposed legislation. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely, 


Lro A. Hogecu. 


GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of September 3 requested a report on H.R. 
8860 and H.R. 8871, bills to stabilize the mining of lead and zinc by small domestic 
producers on public, Indian, and other lands, and for other purposes. 

The bills would direct the Secretary of the Interior to establish and maintain 
a program of stabilization payments to small domestic producers of lead and 
zine ores and concentrates. It is provided that no payment shall be made after 
December 31, 1964. 

The national stockpile inventories of lead and zinc exceed the present maximum 
stockpile objectives for these materials, and we have no information indicating 
that additional lead or zinc is required to meet any defense need. However, 
since the proposal involves economic and other considerations beyond the scope 
of GSA functions, we would defer to the views of other agencies, such as the 
Department of the Interior. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN FLOETE, Administrator. 
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‘THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 10, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in reply to your request of September 3, 
1959, for the views of the Department of Commerce with respect to H.R. 8860 
and 8871, identical bills to stabilize the mining of lead and zinc by small domes- 
tic producers on public, Indian and other lands, and for other purposes. 

The stated purpose of these bills is “to establish and maintain a program of 
stabilization payments to small domestic producers of lead and zine ores and 
concentrates in order to stabilize the mining of lead and zine by small domestic 
producers * * *” The bills would accomplish this objective through a system 
of subsidy payments. 

With respect to lead, “such payments shall be made to small domestic producers 
of lead as long as the market price for common lead at New York, New York, as 
determined by the Secretary (of the Interior) is below 17 cents per pound, and 
such payments shall be at a rate to provide the equivalent return to the small 
domestic producer, including receipts for lead sold through normal commercial 
transactions, as if such lead were sold under conditions whereby the regular 
United States market price for lead was 17 cents per pound.” 

With respect to zinc, “such payments shall be made to small domestic pro- 
ducers of zinc as long as the market price for prime western zine at East St. 
Louis, Illinois, as determined by the Secretary (of the Interior) is below 14% 
cents per pound, and such payments shall be made at a rate to provide the equiva- 
lent return to the small domestic producer, including receipts for zine sold 
through normal commercial transaction as if such zinc were sold under condi- 
tions whereby the regular United States market price for zinc was 14% cents 
per pound.” 

The small domestic producer is defined as “any individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, or other legal entity engaged in producing ores or concentrates from 
domestic mines and in selling the material produced in normal commercial 
channels not exceeding five thousand tons of the recoverable content of lead and 
zinc combined therein in any twelve-month period and further means any single 
operating unit producing ores from properties located within the United States 
or its possessions, and operating in a State or mining district.” 

In commenting on these bills it should be stated in the first place that their 
substance is of primary concern to the Department of the Interior and that the 
interest of the Department of Commerce is more of a collateral nature. In this 
respect we would be concerned with the overall effect on the economy resulting 
from a policy of subsidizing what may be marginal production and the prece- 
dent it might establish for similar support of small producers of other materials 
who may be in difficulties. Generally, we believe that subsidized production is 
not economically sound since it serves to perpetuate those operations which are 
marginal or submarginal in type. In our view, therefore, subsidies should be 
utilized only when it is clearly demonstrated that they are required by national 
security or by special circumstances involving the national interest. Finally, 
as discussed below, we believe the present and prospective effectiveness of cur- 
rent measures to aid the whole lead and zinc industry should be examined and 
tested fully before alternatives dealing with a segment of the industry are 
concerned. 

Before enacting the Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1958, the Congress 
considered carefully the escape clause provisions therein and incorporated those 
modifications it believed necessary. These provisions provide for a satisfactory 
examination of all relevant facts in these complex escape clause cases. The 
present lead and zine quota plan was established pursuant to policies and pro- 
cedures provided by the Congress. The plan was established after careful con- 
sideration of various alternatives and after the Congress had declined to enact 
assistance legislation for these two metals—including the Minerals Stabilization 
Plan of 1958 which, although broader in scope, was similar to the current 
proposal. 

More recently, foreign governments also have recognized the problem which 
exists with respect to lead and zine. During the April-May 1959 lead and zine 
meeting, held in New York City under the auspices of the United Nations, several 
important foreign producers and countries, voluntarily and independently, an- 
nounced reductions in the production and export of these two metals. On an 
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annual rate basis, the announced reductions are in the magnitude of about 
100,000 short tons for each metal. 

On August 21, 1959, the Senate adopted Senate Resolution 162 requesting the 
U.S. Tariff Commission to conduct an investigation, pursuant to section 332 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930, relative to the domestic lead and zinc industries. Additionally 
the Commission, on its own motion and at the request of industry, is conducting 
investigations relative to lead and zine products. 

This Department is of the view that there has been insufficient time for a real- 
istic evaluation of the results of the domestic and foreign actions taken in this 
matter. Also, it should be noted that during the past several months management- 
labor disputes in the lead and zine and related industries have prevented the full 
realization of these actions. Despite the short period of time and adverse market 
conditions, there has been substantial improvement in the zine situation and a 
modest recovery with respect to lead. 

For the reason mentioned above, this Department recommends that considera- 
tion of legislation, such as embodied in H.R. 8860 and 8871, be deferred until] the 
results of the current investigations by the Tariff Commission are available. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there would be no ob- 
jection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Pur A. Ray, 
Under Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. Rocrrs. The Chair has a brief statement he wants to make in re- 
gard to this and I want you to bear with me because I think it is a 
very important subject. 

The purpose of the bills is to stabilize the mining of lead and zine 
by small producers, to help conserve domestic reserves of lead and 
zinc, and to indirectly provide economic aid to unemployed miners, 
their families, and depressed communities in lead-zinc mining dis- 
tricts. Payment would be made by the Department of the Interior to 
the small producers (defined as one producing not more than 5,000 ton 
of recoverable lead plus zinc in any 12-month period), on a sliding 
scale at a rate so as to provide them an “equivalent return” as if the 
materials were sold at a time when the regular U.S. price for zinc is 
141% cents per pound and for lead 17 cents per pound. 

The bills are generally similar to the so-called Seaton plan submitted 
to Congress in April 1958 to grant subsidies for a larger list of metals. 

As my colleagues will recall, the desperate situation of domestic pro- 
ducers, employees, and communities was shown in the committee’s 
hearings and report on House Concurrent Resolution 177, 86th Con- 
gress, ist. session, which was introduced by the chairman of the full 
committee, the Honorable Wayne N. Aspinall. The committee’s re- 
port (H. Rept. No. 708) contains a comprehensive account of the sit- 
uation which has not subsequently changed materially. With regard 
to lead and zine, the committee states in part as follows: 

Since 1949, U.S. consumption of lead has remained fairly stable around 1 to 1.2 
million tons a year and consumption of slab zine and certain other zinc products 
has fluctuated to within similarly narrow limits around 1.1 million tons a year. 
Mine production during this period has declined irregularly while imports have 
increased greatly. 

As early as May 10, 1950, the lead industry petitioned the Tariff Commission 
for escape clause from the cut in duty under the Mexican Trade Agreement. 
This agreement was subsequently canceled. But later, following the cuts in 
duties on both lead and zine at Torquay effective June 6, 1951, the lead-zine 
industry again petitioned the Tariff Commission in September of 1958. On May 
21, 1954, the Commission made a unanimous finding that serious injury was 
resulting from excessive imports and recommended maximum permissible in- 
creases in duties. In lieu of accepting these recommendations, however, the 
President authorized increased stockpile purchases and later initiated barter. 
He also directed the Secretary of State to urge foreign exporters not to take 
unfair advantage of the alternative programs. 
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In 1957 the barter program was reevaluated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture with the result that few barter contracts were made after April 30 and 
GSA purchase programs were terminated in 1958. On April 24, 1958, the tariff 
Commission concluded a second study of the lead-zine industry and unanimously 
reaffirmed the finding that imports were causing serious injury. It split in re- 

rd to recommendations. Three commissioners recommended returning to the 
1930 tariff rates and three recommended the higher rates of the previous decision 
plus quotas. The President took no action on either of these recommendations 
pecause the Seaton bill embodying the administration-favored subsidy plan was 
pefore Congress. When this bill failed to pass, the administration on September 
22, 1958, announced the imposition of quotas on metal and ore. The quotas 
are based on 80 percent of the 5-year average imports, 1953-57, and not the 
50 percent limitation recommended by three Commissioners ; and the President 
rejected the recommendation by all Commissioners for increased duty. 

As compared with the 1947-49 average of 16 cents, the New York price of lead 
metal dipped in August 1958 to 10.75 cents, came back to 13 cents in October 
(following the establishment of quotas), but dropped to 12 cents in January 
1958, the current (June 1959) quotation. The price of zine remained steady at 
10 cents from July 1957 until the last quarter of 1958 when it began to stiffen 
even before the import controls moved the market to 11.5 cents. The latter 
price compared with the 1947-49 average of about 12 cents. 


Let the Chair say, parenthetically, at this point that the current 
price of lead is 12 cents, the same as it was when the committee’s report 
was prepared last June. The price of zme has moved up and now 
stands at 13 cents. The combined price of the two metals is 25 cents, 
compared with combined peril-point prices in the pending bills of 
3114 cents. 

Continuing with the committee’s statement: 


Although the statistical position of zinc has begun to stabilize and the lead 
situation shows signs of improvement, present-day prices are not remunerative 
for most domestic producers. Many mines are shut down while others are able 
to continue in operation only by unduly depleting their higher grade ore reserves 
and postponing normal exploration and development. 

The impact of the long continued depression in the lead-zine industry has 
been uneven. In the Tristate region of Kansas, Oklahoma, and Missouri, pro- 
duction has been virtually at a standstill since July 1957. The depressed condi- 
tions in this area have been described in the report of the special subcommittee 
of the House Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, headed by Representative 
Ed Edmondson, printed in the appendix to the subcommittee hearings. 

In comparison with the base years, 1947-49, the Western States which then 
supplied 60.5 percent of the domestic lead mine output and 57.4 percent of the 
zinc mine output have shown greater drops than the national totals. By con- 
trast, production of zinc in eastern Tennessee has increased as a result of new 
discoveries; and several other districts have managed to avoid drastic curtail- 
ment of operations although often showing a loss on the books. 

The Congress later adopted House Concurrent Resolution 177, which 
was ordered printed as passed. In the resolution, the President was 
requested : 

(a) To have reviews made at once of the existing programs of the depart- 
ments and agencies of the executive branch with the purpose of using them 
more effectively to provide for increased production and employment in critically 
depressed domestic mining and mineral industries ; 

(b) To advise the Congress at the earliest possible date as to the actions 
taken or proposed to be taken in this end ; and 

(c) To submit any reorganization plans or recommendations for legislation 
that may be necessary to accomplish this objective. 

rn . . » . . . 

To the present date there is no information from the President that 
any of these actions have been taken. On October 28, Chairman Aspi- 
nall referred to the resolution in a letter to the President on another 
matter. In a later letter, dated January 21, Chairman Aspinall asked 
for an indication of the progress made and any conclusions then avail- 
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able from the requested reviews and studies. This letter was acknowl. 
edged by Don Paarlberg, Special Assistant to the President, on Jan. 
uary 26 with a statement that the Department of the Interior has 
been asked to check into the matter. On February 11, a further lettey 
from Mr. Paarlberg stated that a reply “should be ready for signature 
in the next few days.” 
és The subcommittee, although not having the requested views of the 
resident on the general question, does have the views of two Depart- 
ments on the specific legislation. The OCDM states that the mobili- 
zation position in lead and zine is excellent, and that no defense justi- 
fication can be established for the legislation. The GSA states that 
the purchase of additional lead or zinc is not required to meet any 
defense need. The Departments of Commerce and the Interior recom. 
mend that consideration of the legislation be deferred until a current 
Tariff Commission investigation is completed. 

The Chair understands that the Tariff Commission report referred 
to must be submitted not later than Thursday, March 31. It will thus 
be available in time for executive consideration by the subcommittee, 

The Department of the Interior has submitted certain technica] 
information by request. Included are certain statistics on lead-zine 
mines and employment, and estimated effects and costs of the pending 
legislation. 

The subcommittee will now proceed to receive testimony from mem- 
bers of the subcommittee, other Members of Congress, the Department 
of the Interior witness, and public witnesses in that order. 

Our distinguished chairman, the Honorable Wayne Aspinall, chair- 
man of the full committee, has a brief statement to make before the 
Chair recognizes the author of the bill, Mr. Edmondson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Asprnaty. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that you have 
made a very fine statement and a very conclusive statement, I shall 
say very little at this time. I am pleased to see the subcommittee 
holding hearings on the Edmondson bill and companion bills. We, 
at least, will get a dress rehearsal on what has happened since our 
hearings of last year. 

I am sorry to see that once again the industry is quite divided. We 
have three segments in the industry which we must keep in mind and 
I think that those of us who have followed this problem for some time, 
can understand the division. On the other hand, it makes it very 
difficult for the Government, especially for Congress, to come up with 
any answers which might be acceptable to the industry as such. 

One thing that we must be careful about and that is in helping part 
of the industry we must not unduly harm other segments. Most 
certainly, in helping different areas where there are depressed con- 
diitons, we must not unduly harm other areas where conditions, per- 
haps, are not quite as depressed. 

Here appears to be a continuing problem as far as this commit- 
tee, and as far as Congress is concerned. Some of these times, maybe 
somebody will come up with some ideas and help determine equities 
so that domestic producers of natural resources in the United States 
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can be considered in as favorable a light as to their activities as some 
of our foreign associates. We must “keep in mind, after all, as we 
consider these matters, that it is absolutely necessary for all depart- 
ments of Government, administrative and legislative, to work in 
harmony. 

At the present time, may I say for the members of the legislative, I 
think that there is a great deal to be desired by the legislative from the 
executive department. On the other hand, maybe as we proceed 
further, we can become more understanding of each other’s problems. 
It is a difficult problem and I think the next 2 di ays will be of great 
yalue to the industry and to the people generally. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Aspin: all. 

The Chair now recognizes the author of H.R. 8860, the Honorable 
Ed Edmondson, our colleage on the subcommittee. Mr. Edmondson ? 


STATEMENT OF HON. ED EDMONDSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF OKLAHOMA 


Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to join the chairman 
of the full committee in expressing appreciation to the gentleman 
from Texas for the splendid summary he gave of the present situation 
in lead and zine and for the background information that he pre- 
sented to the subcommittee. I think he certainly did a splendid job of 
picturing the present situation and highlighting the need for some 
kind of action at this time. I am equi ally grateful to my col- 
league from Montana, Mr. Metcalf; my colleague from New Mexico, 
Mr. Montoya; my colleague from Colorado, Mr. Johnson; my cel- 
league from New Mexico, “Mr. Morris of this committee; the charming 
member of this committee with us, Mrs. Pfost from Idaho; and my 
colleague from Wi isconsin, Mr. Withrow, also of this committee, for 
joining in the report of this legislation and its introduction, 

Mr. Chairman, I am gr ateful for this heari ing and the sympathetic 
attention of this great committee. The cause which brings these bills 
before you is one on which some of us have labored for more than 6 
years. 

I think the Aspinall resolution, adopted by the last Congress was 
a most significant step in that labor. I think that these hearings on 
this bill further a pledge made when the Aspinall resolution was 
passed. The administration did not come forward with a program 
and decision, and did not accept the responsibility on its own initiative 
to move into this area and to do something constructive to meet it. 

It is a cause which cries out for justice and fairplay, and which lit- 
erally involves economic life or death for thousands of our own 
American citizens. 

In my own view, the failure of our Government to act decisively 
and substantially to help the small businessmen and small producer is 
the greatest homefront failure of American government in our 
generation. 

Nowhere is that failure more tragically illustrated than in domestic 
mining—and particularly in lead and zine. 

For more than 6 years, the lead and zine producers have been seek- 
ing governmental rescue from governmental policy which has itself 
driven them to desperate economic distress—even to bankruptey and 
total ruin for many. 
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All of us on this committee know the bitter roads of frustration and 
disappointment our domestic miners have traveled ; to the Tariff Com. 
mission, to the Department of the Interior, to the President, and to 
the Congress. 

Always there has been ready recognition of the justice of their plea. 
Always there has been recognition of their increasingly desperate need. 
Always there has been recognition of the conservation values involved 
in their case; of the defense needs also present. 

Yet, always the result has been the same. Until this hour, there has 
been failure to meet the problem. 

Meanwhile, the heavy costs of maintenance and pumping go on in 
the shutdown mines; the heavy social and economic costs of unem- 
ployment and public relief continue. 

Mr. Chairman, I know this committee is deeply sympathetic in this 
problem, and much better acquainted with its merits than any other 
committee of Congress. My only plea to you is to listen and use your 
best judgment in helping us to get the long overdue justice which the 
dlomestic producers so desperately need and so honestly deserve, 

The bills which are before you may not represent ideal approaches 
to the problem, but I am sure that members of the committee will have 
amendments which improve them. They do, however, represent action 
in a field that demands action—and action now—if we are to save the 
small producer and the domestic mining industry of America. 

In a sense, I think this represents a question of whether we are going 
to put a tourniquet on to stop the bleeding right now, or whether we 
are going to wait until we figure out some way to cure the basic prob- 
lem before we do anything about the bleeding that is taking place. 

As I see it, this emergency lead-zine problem is part of the larger 
setting of worldwide commodity affairs in which our Government is 
playing a major part. 

Theoretically, free trade is advantageous since it tends to develop 
supplies at a lower cost. Actually, however, undue dependence upon 
exports or imports is a precarious thing. The uncertainty of the flow 
of income derived from exports, on the one hand, and the uncertainty 
of the flow of commodities derived from imports, on the other, may be 
serious through effects on production, trade, or employment within the 
country concerned. 

Perhaps, there can be a balance between too much and too little 
foreign trade, but a balance is hard to determine or estimate, espe- 
cially in times of wars or rumors of wars and heavy Government com- 
modity operations or interference. 

With rapidly changing events, it is understandable that domestic 
firms, especially the smaller ones, are not always able to anticipate 
major savings or make drastic adjustments. 

In the two commodities we are dealing with—lead and zinc—where 
there is a rising supply, demand or use does not. rise as rapidly as the 
price declines. For example, our demand for lead for storage bat- 
teries rises and falls substantially with the number of automobiles, 
but is steady relative to the price of lead. This, of course, compli- 
cates the problem of restoring domestic production once prices have 
fallen in response to the buildup of stocks including foreign supplies. 
Recovery is delayed unless prompt and strong adjustments in the flow 
of imported supplies placed in effect through the President’s import 
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quotas of October 1958 were too late and too weak to have had sub- 
stantial effect. ’ Y ; 

Also, price declines in commodities such as lead and zinc do not 
operate so as to shut off supplies promptly. In countries such as 
Mexico, mines have kept going even at much lower market prices, and 
import quotas have been filled, so long as current operating costs and 
some degree of fixed costs can be recovered. 

The Government has developed, over the years, various policies and 
programs to deal with the problems of commodity fluctuations. The 
policies, once reflecting a greater share of domestic policy considera- 
tions, now take foreign policy considerations more into account. In- 
ternational considerations seems to have been allowed to become para- 
mount. 

On October 12, 1959, the Presidents of Mexico and the United States 
issued a joint statement declaring that the maintenance of the produc- 
tive capacity of the Mexican mining industry is essential to the se- 
curity of the United States. Conspicuously absent was any mention 
of the essentiality of maintaining domestic productive capacity. In- 
ferred, rather, was a policy of sacrificing domestic productive capacity 
to the extent necessary to achieve economic progress in the mining in- 
dustries of a foreign country. 

The Government’s experiments in the field of supporting domestic 
agricultural producers are widely criticized and discussed. Despite 
difficulties and huge costs, the Government continues in its determina- 
tion to aid domestic agriculture producers in solving their emergency 
problems. In so doing, it has, to some extent, a general policy of 
limiting its aid so as to favor small producers. 

Our mineral commodity programs and policies and the mechanisms 
established to adjust them are so complex that there frequently seems 
to be no easy method of readjustment in an emergency. 

Unquestionably, the stockpile program did much to cause the pres- 
ent lead and zinc situation. In 1949, stockpile purchases were 
exempted from “Buy American” restrictions, and development of 
new foreign sources was stimulated, as well as new sources in the 
United States. Actually, for some years, stockpile purchases were 
used to relieve suppliers who would otherwise be depressed, and bar- 
ter programs are still in use to support foreign producers of minerals. 
These Government operations, with respect to domestic production, 
have produced an erratic effect. The result has been to immobilize 
whole mining districts. 

In April 1958, there was submitted to the Congress the so-called 
Seaton plan to deal with the emergency situation of domestic pro- 
ducers of copper, lead, zinc, fluorspar, and tungsten. The plan, call- 
ing for a system of stabilization payments, was premised on the idea 
that national policy should insure domestic producers against undue 
losses and hardships arising from the Government’s own operations. 
Small producers were especially to be favored in the plan. <A rea- 
sonable limit was placed on the amount of payment and on the price 
conditions under which payment would be made. 

Thus, the burden on the Treasury was to be kept in bounds and 
the domestic producers were to be relieved of excessive hardships. At 
the same time, foreign competition was not thereby cut off and do- 
mestic consuming industries were not to be required to pay higher 
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prices. As you know, a bill to authorize the plan was passed by the 
other body, but was defeated by a small majority in the House. 

In lieu of the Seaton plan, we now are operating under a quota plan 
which limits imports of lead and zine to 80 percent of the annual 
average for commercial imports in the years 1953-57. This is the 
plan that I mentioned was too late and too weak, and there has not 
been any real assistance from it for the tristate mining district, 

There are those who seem to maintain a hope that the quota plan 
disliked by nearly everybody, but desired by small domestic pro- 
ducers until something better comes along, will eventually have syb- 
stantial results but their statements seem less optimistic. The ques. 
tion is, If nothing substantial has developed since the Seaton plan 
was announced in April of 1958, has it not been long enough that the 
domestic producers have been required to wait ? 

Another question is, If many months or years will be required be- 
fore the quota plan or any tariff relief could be fully effective, are 
not those who are being further damaged entitled to interim relief? 

My bill, H.R. 8860, takes it that the answer to both questions should 
be in the affirmative. 

The bill follows closely the pattern of the Seaton plan but limits 
its benefits to small producers. 

Small domestic producers are defined on a mine basis rather than 
an ownership basis, meaning any single operating mine unit pro- 
ducing within the United States and within one State or mining dis- 
trict. For example, one individual or firm operating two mining 
units, one in each of two States, would qualify as two “small domestic 
producers” if neither unit produced over 5,000 tons of recoverable 
lead and zinc in the preceding 12-month period. 

The payment formula is on a sliding scale, based on the concept 
of a “normal,” or “peril point” price. The committee has been ad- 
vised by the Department of the Interior that the payment to be made 
represents the full difference between the amount the producer ac- 
tually receives for his product and the amount that he would have 
received had the market price at the time of sale been 17 cents per 
pound for lead and 141% cents per pound for zine. 

Kstimates prepared for the committee by the Department. of the 
Interior indicate that had my bill been in effect in 1958-59 pro- 
duction of lead and zine by all domestic producers would not. have 
been more than actually occurred but might have been somewhat 
less. Production and employment in the smaller mines—those more 
seriously hurt—would have been substantially increased. Stabiliza- 
tion and conservation would have resulted with respect to the smaller 
mines, their natural resources, and the skills and integrity of their 
workers. Under the conditions assumed by the Department, the cost 
of these benefits per year would have been modest, less than $8 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, the plan offered by my bill is sound and practical. 
It is not offered as a substitute for a more permanent solution. It 
is not intended to take the place of other proposals. It is an emer- 
gency plan to meet a real emergency. I am hopeful that those who 
advocate other proposals will view it as such and will not fail to sup- 
port it. 

Mr. Chairman, I urgently hope that this committee, after con- 
sidering this bill, and working its will with such amendments as are 
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necessary Will report it favorably to the full committee and from there 
it will go to the House and be adopted. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Edmondson. Let the Chair express 
his appreciation of the subcommittee for the splendid work you have 
done on this subject and especially for the fine investigative work you 
did as chairman of the special subcommittee on this matter, and the 
information you brought back to enlighten the subcommittee mem- 
bers and all of the Members of Congress on the subject. 1 think 
everyone is fully cognizant of the consistent work that you have done 
on this problem and the great contribut ion you have made in an effort 
to get it worked out to the best interests of this country. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I thank the chairman. 

Mr. Cuenowetru. Mr. Chairman ¢ 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I would like to join in the comments of the 
chairman on the efforts of the gentleman from Oklahoma. I know 
of his zeal and his intense desire to do something for the distressed 
mines in his area. About a year ago, we visited that area. I would 
like to inquire of the gentleman if there has been any improvement in 
the conditions we observed at that time. 

Mr. Epmonpson. There has been no discernible change in the situa- 
tion. The mines are still 98 percent down. There are a few working, 
but no recovery of the mines. The central mill is still shut down 
and I would say 98 percent of the mines are down. The representa- 
tive of the tri-State areas, Mr. Kiser, will give you a detailed report 
on it. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I will be glad to hear it. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers. The Chair will now recognize the gentlewoman from 
Idaho, the Honorable Gracie Pfost, for such statement as she desires 
to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GRACIE PFOST, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF IDAHO 


Mrs. Prost. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I, too, would like to join 
my colleagues in commending you as acting chairman of the Mines and 
Mining Subcommittee, for an excellent summary of the legislation 
that is before us. Also, my thanks to the distinguished gentleman 
from Colorado, the chairman of our full committee, for his fine coop- 
eration in the past and particularly for his remarks concerning the 
legislation before us for consideration this morning. I particularly 
wish to commend my colleague from Oklahoma, Mr. Edmondson, for 
the very effective job he has done in attempting to alleviate the dis- 
tressed situation in the mining areas of the States. 

Frankly, in Idaho, we have only the large companies left today. 
I have been in close contact with the people who are operating some 
of the larger mines in my district and I find that practically no one, ex- 
cept the large companies, have been able to survive. I am happy to 
report to the committee members here this morning that two of the 
larger companies located in my district, favor the legislation that is 
before us. 

Mr. Chairman, as the Representative in Congress from a lead-zine 
mining area in the State of Idaho, and as a member of the Subcom- 
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mittee on Mines and Mining, I urge favorable consideration of EUR 
8860 by my colleague Congressman Ed Edmondson, and my own pil]. 
H.R. 11009, and other similar measures to stabilize the mining of 
lead and zinc by small domestic producers. These measures, in adj. 
tion to stabilizing small business firms engaged in mining, will help 
to restore jobs to unemployed miners, taking mining families off 
the relief rolls, alleviate general economic distress in dependent com. 
munities, and prevent the waste of lead and zinc reserves of the 
country which would otherwise be effectively destroyed by flooding. 

Enactment of this legislation is needed to restore confidence of our 
people that the Government will not turn a deaf ear to the emergency 
plight of worthy American citizens when that plight emerges gy). 
stantially from the Government’s own international operations. 

This hearing comes at a time when our Government is appearing to 
make further inducements and promises to foreign producers. Those 
concerned with the future of the domestic mining industry are inter. 
ested in reports of the recent visit of the President to Latin American 
countries. We have not only given foreign countries huge loans to 
build their industries, but we have made special inducements to finance 
mining development in foreign industries which are directly competi- 
tive to those in the United States. 

The fallacy of gearing our domestic economy too closely with that 
of foreign nations, even those close to our shores, has been demonstrated 
by the nickel-cobalt incident in Cuba. Millions of dollars are poured 
into the Moa Bay Mining Co. project. Actions of the Castro govern- 
ment have now been such that this vast project has been rendered 
uneconomic. I have written to the Director of OCDM, Mr. Hoegh, 
inquiring whether this change in events should alter his conclusions 
of last year that the country can safely rely upon supplies of cobalt 
arising from Cuba. 

I understand that the Departments of Commerce and the Interior 
wish to await the results of the current Tariff Commission study of 
lead and zinc before recommending the disposition of this pending 
legislation. The conclusions of the Tariff Commission, of course, will 
be pertinent and they should arrive in time for the committee’s con- 
sideration. It should be recalled, however, that in the case of fluor- 
spar under similar auspices the Tariff Commission found that it lacked 
authority to make recommendations or suggestions. 

I need not elaborate upon the condition of lead-zinc mining in my 
district. In 1956, there were 58 mines in Idaho operating and pro- 
ducing less than 500 tons—6 between 500 and 1,000; 3 between 1,000 
and 2,000; 2 between 2,000 and 3,000; and 4 between 3,000 and 4,000. 
This means that a total of 73 mines in Idaho operating in 1956 would 
be benefited by this legislation. 

It is well known that domestic lead production has reached the low- 
est point in 60 years (253,260 tons in 1959). The value of lead con- 
centrates and refined lead remains depressed. Mines in Idaho contrib- 
uted 25 percent of the 1959 U.S. output of recoverable lead. However, 
this percentage contribution resulted more from production declines 
elsewhere, rather than from gains in Idaho production. The Idaho 
production in 1959 remained below the 1956-57 level. 

In zinc, the situation is somewhat better, but domestic mine produe- 
tion in 1959 (416,965 tons) was still far below the 1957 level (531, 
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733 tons). Idaho produced 13 percent of the 1959 U.S. output of 
recoverable zinc, but the State’s production also was well below the 
1956-57 level. 

The pending legislation deserves special attention because of their 
potential effect to aid small business. This coincides with the pur- 

se of the Small Business Act of 1958, which provides for encourage- 
ment and development of the potential capacity of small business. “At 
the same time, the emergency is such that larger mines should not. be 
entirely excluded. I would not object to amendments to my bill to 
extend benefits of a limited amount to larger domestic producers, who 
have been shut down and find it possible to reopen—thus providing 
jobs for people in the area. was 

Two of the larger companies, Bunker Hill & Sullivan and Day 
Mines, Inc., both operating in my congressional district in Shoshone 
County, Idaho, have given their endorsement of the general purposes 
of this legislation. They, too recognize the small producer must have 
immediate price relief. Mr. Henry L. Day, president of Day Mines, 
Inc., conditions his endorsement upon protection of the long-range 
stabilization program of the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee. 

An editorial in the Mining Record, of Denver, asked: “Is Mining a 
Forgotten Industry?” The editor states that few outside the indus- 
try understand or appreciate its problems, and asks for a united front 
of all segments to gain some headway. Public understanding is, of 
course, needed if problems are to be solved, and I am hopeful that 
large and small operators alike will join in a cooperative effort. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope our committee will favorably pass this legisla- 
tion which will make it possible for the small lead-zine producers to 
reopen and put the American miners back to work. 

When it is sent on over to the House, I would hope that we can 
receive favorable action on this legislation. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity to give my opinion 
this morning. 

Mr. Rocers. I thank the gentlewoman from Idaho, and I think the 
record should reflect the tremendous amount of work that she has 
done on this subject and her splendid efforts on the behalf of the 
mining industry as a whole. I think the country is indebted to her 
for her fine contribution. 

Are there any questions? 

Mr. Chenoweth ? 

Mr. Cuenowern. I want to compliment the lady from Idaho for 
her statement. Along with the gentleman from Oklahoma, she has 
certainly been very diligent in this matter. I want to make a very 
brief observation. 

Last year, as I recall, we had what I thought was the most compre- 
hensive hearings on the mining industry in this country that I have 
seen since I have been a Member of Congress. These hearings were 
under the direction of our chairman of the committee, Mr. Aspinall. 
I thought we heard every segment of the mining industry of this 
country. Leaders in the industry gave us the solutions that they 
thought would solve their problem. I do not believe we have consid- 
ered any legislation since that time; I am wholeheartedly in favor 
of this legislation we are now considering. Certainly, we want to do 
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anything we can to develop the lead and zinc industry, and help the 
small operators. I am very much interested in the comments of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. I do not think he wants to leave the 
impression that this is a problem that developed in the last year or two, 
There seems to be a trend, an influence, a philosophy here in Washing. 
ton that it is going to be to our advantage to build up the mining 
industry of foreign countries. a 

I remember in the gold situation, back in 1942, when the gold mines 
of this country were shut down and the gold mines of Africa and other 
countries were permitted to operate. Instead of furnishing machinery 
to our own mines, we were furnishing equipment to the gold mines of 
Africa. It is hard to explain the background of that philosophy and 
attitude. We know in our own State and in other States, we are pay- 
ing the price of this policy followed all of these years. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Curenowetu. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would certainly agree with him that this is q 
policy that dates back better than 10 or 12 years. Undoubtedly it is a 
policy that both administrations of that period have shared responsi- 
bility for. What does seem distressing to me is the fact that while 
there could be some actual wartime need cited for the policy in the 
early years, the wartime necessity for this encouragement policy in 
foreign countries has practically disappeared and that we have today a 
continuation of the policy with an absence of the factor of military 
necessity. 

I think that is a point on which we could reach agreement, that we 
do not have the military necessity for the stimulation of foreign pro- 
duction and the encouragement of foreign production that could be 
cited as one of the principal reasons in the early years for the policy, 
but, undoubtedly, the policy was continued by both administrations 
after the wartime necessity had been reduced. 

Mr. Curenowern. I want to say to my good friend I doubt the 
element of wartime necessity. That has been used as a cloak to cover 
this attitude of indifference to our domestic mining problems. 

So, these problems have accumulated over the years and it is re- 
markable, I think, our domestic mining industry has been able to sur- 
vive as well as it has in view of the apparent desire to build up mining 
in foreign countries. I cannot associate myself with that philosophy, 
I will say to the gentleman. But it is here. You know very well it is 
here, you see it every day. I do not know how we are going to over- 
come it. I will certainly do everything I can. 

Mr. Epmonpson. One thing I have always admired about the gentle- 
man from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth, is his ability to approach prob- 
lems of this kind on a nonpartisan and nonpolitical basis. I have done 
my best to follow his example in that regard and to get a united and bi- 
partisan approach to this problem. I appreciate the helpful attitude 
he has taken all along the line in trying to meet the problem. The 
chairman of our committee has followed a similar policy in that 
regard. 

Mr. Rocers. Our next witness is Hon. Lee Metcalf, our colleague 
from Montana. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LEE METCALF, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MONTANA 


Mr. Mercatr. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate another oppottunity to 
support legislation on behalf of the small domestic lead and zine pro- 
ducer. Senator Murray, a sponsor of identical legislation in the 
Senate, and Senator Mansfield have asked me to associate them with 
this statement. 

The bills before you today are similar to those which I cosponsored 
and supported before this subcommittee at hearings in July 1958. It 
is to the credit of this committee that our predecessor legislation was 
reported. boi i) 

Our bills would authorize stabilization payments to domestic pro- 
ducers of lead and zinc. These payments would make up the difference 
between the stabilization price, of 17 cents per pound for lead and 
1414 cents a pound for zine, and the price received by the producers 
in the open market. Payments would be limited to small domestic 
producers, defined in the bill as those selling up to 5,000 tons of lead 
and zine combined in any 12-month period. 

As they have done previously, administration agencies are leading 
the opposition to this legislation, claiming, among other things, that 
the import quotas imposed late in 1958 after defeat of predecessor 
legislation are doing a job. Secretary Seaton says the quotas “have 
already materially assisted in stabilizing the domestic lead and zinc 
industries.” As far as the small miners are concerned, they have 
been stabilized right out of business. 

In 1956, U.S. mine production of lead totaled 348,329 short tons, 
of which 18,610 came from Montana mines. In that same year, we 
imported 458,553 tons of lead. Preliminary figures for 1959 show 
that total domestic production fell to 253,260 only 7,520 tons of it 
mined in Montana. Imports totaled 410,954 tons. 

For zinc, the picture is the same. In 1956, domestic mines pro- 
duced 537,643 short tons, 71,865 of it mined in Montana, and we 
imported 770,775 tons. Last year, total domestic production fell to 
416,965 short tons, of which only 27,560 tons were mined in Montana. 

As you can see, foreign producers still dominate the market, as 
they have for at least 10 years. 

Current prices are below the domestic cost of production. The 
most recent quotations I have are for 12 cents a pound for lead, 13 
cents for zinc. 

I don’t have to tell the members of this subcommittee that our do- 
mestic mining industry is basic in peace, vital in war. Nor is it 
necessary to remind you that you can’t stockpile a mine for emergency 
use. When necessary daily maintenance ceases, shafts and tunnels 
shift or fill with water, gas creeps in, supports give way and roofs 
collapse, machinery deteriorates rapidly and it may take years to 
get that mine back into production. 

As you all know, it is in the national interest to keep a healthy, 
active mining industry going in the United States. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you Mr. Metcalf. Our next witness is the Hon- 
orable A. S. J. Carnahan, our colleague from Missouri. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. A. S. J. CARNAHAN, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Carnanan. Mr. Chairman and members of the commi 
appreciate the invitation to appear before you in behalf of th 
important lead-mining area in the United States, 
of the most important in the world. This area is located in my own 
It is known as the Lead Belt and 
In spite of this lone 


and incidentally, one 


district, the Eighth Missouri. 
has been producing lead for over 100 years. 
history of significant lead production and its tremendous contribution 
to the economic life and defense of the Nation, recent developments 
" potential of this district forecast the 
dawn of a new day. New discoveries are leading to the opening of g 
whole new lead-mining area within my district. While this does not 
minimize the plight of some of the mining areas where mining has 
been carried on for nearly a century and whose mines necessarily are 
feeling the effects of depletion, it does indicate that there is a pros- 
perous career ahead for miners and producers of le 
district, including continued production in the older areas. 

We Missourians are justly proud of the part our lead resources have 
played in the economic life of our Nation, both in war and peace, 
Much benefit and resulting prosperity has resulted to all Americans 
because of this tremendously important mining operation located in 
It is my conviction that if America is to 
remain secure in this dangerous age, we must make every effort to 
stabilize, support, and maintain a healthy and strong mining and 
minerals industry. It is, therefore, particularly distressing to me and 
my constituents that the mining of lead within certain areas of my 
district is in a most precarious position. 
ment are drastically curtailed and large inventories have been built up. 
In order to meet the threat of foreign competition in lead mining the 
administration refused to establish a higher tariff on lead imports and 
to accept a system of stabilization payments, but instead resorted toa 
system of quotas which has not worked to the benefit of our domestic 
These import limitations imposed in September 1958 
have not been effective in reopening shutdown American mines or 
in reducing the inventories of lead in this country. Generally speak- 
ing, conditions are just as bad as they were in September 1958 and 
under the present. system of quotas no relief appears in sight. It must 
be granted that the import quotas set by the administration in Sep- 
tember 1958 were a step in the right direction, but far too small a 
step for significant effect upon the domestic mining industry. 
administration-set import quota is still insufficient to keep the miners 
There are two compelling reasons why this 
system of import limitation has not worked: First, the quotas were 
set by the President at 80 percent of imports during 1953-57. These 
years happen to be the years of excessively heavy imports and 80 
percent of these heaviest import years is more than the lead economy 
can absorb; second, the administration set no quotas on the importa- 
tion of manufactured lead items and as a result manufactured items 
have been shipped into this Nation to further decrease the consumption 
of domestic lead by manufacturers. 

On the other hand, Mr. Chairman, most of us recognize that there 
are other compelling aspects to this problem. 
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our policy, a fact reaflirmed by the Congress many times, that we desire 
ess stringent trade barriers. Our national trade patterns are dealt 
with in our Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. While we desire a 
world trade pattern which is best for our complete economy it is 
certainly not the intent of Congress to accomplish this by asking a 
few of the basic industries to absorb more than their fair share of the 
burden. Certain safeguards to accomplish these ends have been care- 
fully put into the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act; namely, the 
escape clause and the peril point. 

This committee, Mr. Chairman, has already had placed before it the 
background of the deplorable situation which exists in part of the 
Lead Belt of my own district. My Missouri colleague, Mr. Randall, 
was a member of the subcommittee which studied this particular area 
at a time when the distinguished gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. 
Edmondson, made an on-the-spot visit to the tristate region of Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri. They have pointed this out as one of the 
worst sore spots at the moment. It is time to remedy the plight of these 
miners and the producers. In the last Congress I voted for a system of 
stabilization payments to this industry. This legislation failed of 
passage because of lack of support by the administration. Instead 
the administration-established system of quotas on imports was put 
into effect. I have already pointed out the deficiencies of this quota 
system. The problem remains unsolved and the situation is still 
grave. , 

Therefore, Mr. Chairman, I once again go on record as favoring a 
program of stabilization payments and have concluded that the intent 
of this bill offers an immediate solution to this most serious problem. 
The bill directs the Secretary of the Interior to establish and maintain 
a program of stabilization payments to small domestic producers. I 
desire at this time to submit language, Mr. Chairman, which will 
amend this bill and allow it to cover all domestic producers within the 
other limitations set down in the bill. My proposed amendments are 
as follows: 


AMENDMENTS TO H.R. 8860 Proposep By Mr. CARNAHAN 


Strike out the word “small’ in the following places: 

First page, lines 5, 7, and 10. 

Page 2, lines 5, 14, and 19. 

Page 4, lines 3 and 10. 

Page 5, line 22. 

Page 2, line 9. 

Page 3, line 1, after “Act” insert the following: “to any one domestic pro- 
ducer”. 

Page 3, line 16, after “rial” insert the following: “produced by any one 
domestic producer”. 

Page 4, beginning on line 14, strike out “not exceeding” and all that follows 
down through and including “twelve-month period” on line 16. 

Amend the title so as to read: 

“A bill to stabilize the mining of lead and zine by domestic producers on 
public, Indian, and other lands, and for other purposes.” 


Mr. Chairman, this situation has created a great hardship in my 
district and an emergency still exists. I urge the committee to report 
favorably on this bill and to seek its subsequent approval by the House. 
It is in the national interest that our great mining and minerals indus- 
try be given support, a stronger financial base, and adequate protec- 
tion from excessive and cheaper foreign competition. Thank you. 
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Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Carnahan. Additional statements 
submitted by Members of Congress will be made a part of the record 
at this point. 


(The material referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Davin 8. KING, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS Froy 
THE STATE OF UTAH 

I am grateful to have the opportunity to make a statement 
lation to help the domestic lead and zine industry. 

Since the administration and the Tariff Commission have ignored the responsi- 
bility of formulating and implementing a policy which would stabilize this indus. 
try, the Congress, I feel, must assume this responsibility. 

I heartily concur in the objective of the several bills which would stabilize 
the production of the small lead and zinc mines. 

I have always felt that the small mines are the seed stock of the domestic 
mining industry—just as small business is the seed stock of the general economy 
of this country. This point was emphasized in the resolution on mining which 
the western Governors adopted at their conference at Sun Valley 
ber 26. 

I particularly want to see the 86th Congress produce a basic mineral policy 
through a bill which not only would help the small lead and zine producer whose 
existence (if he still exists) is immediately threatened by sagging markets and 
prices, but also would stabilize the whole domestic mining industry. 

I agree with the observation which the Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee has 
repeatedly made: that the instability in the lead and zine industry and in the 
domestic mining industry generally will be most effectively met by 
which eliminates the basic injury. 

This injury, which has most dramatically manifested itself in the small-mine 
failures which it has precipitated in recent years, could eventually precipitate a 
collapse of the whole lead and zine industry and other nonferrous mining ip- 
dustries unless the Congress takes positive steps which the administration has 
declined to take to eliminate that injury. 


about legis. 
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legislation 


JOINT STATEMENT OF Hon. THOMAS G. MorrIS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO; AND Hon. JOSEPH M. Montoya, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you very much for this 
opportunity to appear before you and indicate our interest in the passage of legis- 
lation to stabilize the mining of lead and zinc by small domestic producers. 
We have introduced identical bills, H.R. 9986 and H.R. 10995, for this purpose. 

Many lead and zine mines, particularly small mines, have closed in recent 
years. There were 969 operating lead and zine mines in 1956 but in 1958 only 
447 were operating. Thus, 249 mines, or 36 percent, closed down in just 2 years’ 
time. In 1959, according to House Report 708, 86th Congress, 1st session, July 
23, 1959, page 58 : 

“Many mines are shut down while others are to continue in operation only by 
unduly depleting their higher grade ore reserves and postponing normal explora- 
tion and development.” 

When a mine is closed down, the mine timbers begin to decay ; water, chemicals, 
and gases accumulate, and earth slides occur. Reopening of closed mines is 
difficult, time-consuming and often almost prohibitively expensive. This Nation 
cannot afford many such mine closures. Our future well-being is dependent on 
our maintaining a strong, active, and diversified domestic production base for 
lead and zinc. 

Lead and zinc are very important for industry, for the necessary conveniences 
in our daily living and for national defense needs. A conspicuous example is 
illustrated by the fact that over 500 tons of lead were used in constructing the 
Savannah, the first atomic powered commercial ship. 

Needs for lead and zinc are expected to increase considerably in the future. 
Recoverable reserves of lead at the present time are estimated at about 2.9 mil- 
lion tons, or only about 11 times the unfortunately low domestic mine production 


in 1959 of 253,000 tons, and only 2.4 times our demand needs for lead in 1959 of 
1,185,000 tons. 
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Recoverable zinc reserves are also quite limited, considering that future uses 
will certainly increase. In 1957 our reserves were estimated at 13,500,000 tons, 
or about 32 times the low domestic mine production in 1959 of 417,000 tons, and 
only about 14 times our total consumption in 1959. 

Domestic mine production of lead has decreased from 352,826 tons in 1956 
to 253,000 tons in 1959, a reduction of over 28 percent. 

Domestic mine production of zine decreased from 542,340 tons in 1956 to 
417.000 tons in 1959, a reduction of 23 percent. 

In recent years imports of both lead and zine increased considerably. Quotas 
were imposed in the latter part of 1958 and they have been effective only to a 
limited extent. They were not imposed on products and, for example, lead 
product imports in 1959 increased by about 20,000 tons over those of 1958. Mar- 
ket price conditions are still unfavorable for small lead and zinc mines. Accord- 
ing to Senate Report 733, 86th Congress, August 19, 1959 : 

“The United Nations Committee has reported current favorable balances be- 
tween world consumption and world production, but these balances have been 
achieved only on the basis of the present and continued depressed condition in 
the United States.” 

The Senate report also stated, on page 3, that: 

“After 10 months operation under the quotas established, more than 15,000 
miners in the lead-zinc industry are still unemployed, a decline of 60 percent of 
the workers employed in 1952.” 

Lead prices have declined seriously in recent years. In 1956, the price of com- 
mon lead, New York, averaged 16.013 cents per pound, but the average for 1959 
was only 12.211 cents per pound. The average price for January and February 
1960 was only 12 cents per pound. 

Prices for prime western zinc, East St. Louis, have dropped from an average 
of 13.494 cents per pound in 1956 to only 11.448 cents in 1959, and despite some 
recent gains to an average in February 1960 of 13 cents per pound, they are 
still too low to provide a margin of profit to the many small mines whose oper- 
ating costs are characteristically high. 

Small mines, defined in our bills as those producting 5,000 tons or less of 
combined lead and zine ore per year, are normally the ones having the highest 
operating costs. They do not operate on a large scale and, naturally, they are 
not in a position to afford the expensive equipment utilized by the larger oper- 
ators. While the total output of our small mines may not be large in terms 
of total production, their production is a substantial contribution to the metal 
consumed in our national economy. This is particularly true in time of emer- 
gency when imports are less freely available. Lead and zine production from 
a broadly based industry are indispensable for our industrial and defense 
needs, 

Our bills provide for a stabilization price of 17 cents per pound for lead, 
New York, common grade, and 14.5 cents per pound for zinc, East St. Louis, 
prime western grade. Stabilization payments would be paid to each small 
producer whose annual production of combined lead and zine is 5,000 tons or 
less. The total amounts of these payments per year are to be determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior. The termination date for this program is set at 
June 30, 1964. While the Secretary of Interior would be in charge of the pro- 
gram, he may delegate any of his functions to the Administrator of General 
Services. The bill provides that benefits from the programs provided by the 
act shall be equally distributed among the affected small domestic lead and 
zine producers. 

The benefits provided under these bills have been specifically designed to help 
the small producers because they sorely need a program providing a reasonable 
degree of price stabilization. Our Nation has great and growing needs for lead 
and zine. It would be indeed tragic if more of our small domestic lead and 
zine mines were to close down. Such closure constitutes economic waste, not 
economy. Reopening of such mines, in times of emergency or for periods when 
demand is unusually great, is most difficult, time consuming and often fantas- 
tically expensive. Closure of these mines is also unfortunate from the national 
standpoint because the level of advance exploration and development of reserves 
for lead and zinc is also proportionately reduced. 

We urge that you give every possible consideration to legislation providing 
stabilization of mining of lead and zinc by small domestic producers. 

Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF Hon. CHARLES H. Brown, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS Frou 
THE STATE OF MISSOURI 


Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you and the members of this distinguisheg 
committee for hearing me on this matter. It involves the question of life oy 
death for an industry in my district of southwest Missouri that has an illustrj. 
ous history and has served the Nation heroically in times of national emergeney. 
Its destruction, which now impends, might be proved in another eme gency an 
irreparable, senseless throwing away of a vital national asset. 

I refer to the tristate lead and zinc mining district of Missouri, Oklahoma 
and Kansas. Its predicament is well known to the members of your commit. 
tee; it has, in fact, been surveyed on the scene by several of your distinguisheq 
members, and the people there understand and are Warmly grateful for the 
concern you have shown over their crisis of survival. 

As you know, the mines of the tristate district are idle, and have been for 
several years. Worse than that, they are deteriorating in idleness to a degree 
now perilously close to the point of no return. The human hardship inflicted 
by this condition has long since crossed the borderline of tragedy for many of 
the unemployed miners. Families by the hundreds who can find no other way 
to earn their living in the district, and have used up their unemployment in- 
surance, now live in extreme poverty. They look with increasing disillusion- 
ment and hopelessness toward the Government for a very modest helpful action 
that would save their trade, save 30 million tons of vital ore deposits in the 
tristate district from being swallowed up by destruction of the mines, and give 
the miners a fighting chance to make their own living. 

It was more than 3 years ago that activities of the Missouri mines, and other 
small-operator mines in the tristate district, dwindled to a halt because of the 
inrush of cheap imported foreign lead and zine into this country. These mines 
had revived themselves in response to an impelling national need during World 
War ITI, and in that effort two things were made clear: 

First, these developed tristate lead and zine deposits are a priceless national 
resource in time of war. 

Second, the tristate miners will respond with unselfish valor to the Nation's 
eall for an all-out effort, as they did in World War II. 

The administration has lost sight of these two lessons, and now it is letting 
the mines die. Presently, as you know, imports account for more than 75 per- 
cent of the lead and zinc stockpiled and used for manufacture in the United 
States. It is impossible for American mines to match the low price at which 
lead and zine is produced in some other countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
Therefore, strictly on the basis of selling price of the metal, mines such as 
those of the tristate district have lost out, shut down- 
competition from abroad. 


But this is not a story that we can end here by saying: “Fair enough; they 
beat your price; so be it.” 


totally overcome by the 


There are imperative reasons why our domestic mines, such as those of the 
tristate district, have a right to survive, and why it is in the vital interest of 
our national security that they do survive. 

And may I note here, to the great credit of the mine operators and miners 
alike, that they never have asked for protection, for limitation on imports of 
lead and zine, on a scale greater than the minimum essential for their survival. 
They have not come pleading for ambrosia, but rather for life and bread. They 
accept the principles of free international commerce and mutual cooperation in 
this country’s relations with its good neighbors in the community of nations. 
And this gives them all the more right to point out that neither our interests, 
nor the interests of this hemisphere, are served by wiping out a source, in the 
continental United States, of raw material that this country might have to fall 
back on in defending the freedom, the very life of all the American States. 

Our native lead and zine mines should not be lost, because it is easily con- 
ceivable that in a crisis of national survival, we could be cut off from the foreign 
supplies we now rely upon. This is an unassailable fact, from the viewpoint of 
insuring our national defense. 

In order to be available for meeting the call of another national emergency by 
swinging into high-scale production, mines such as those of the tristate district 
must have enough work to do that they remain operable; that they are not 
abandoned, flooded, and obliterated ; that they retain enough revenue from peace- 
time production to be maintained, fit for emergency production on short notice. 
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Both from the moral and the economic viewpoint, it is no good bargain for 
the United States to save dollars on foreign lead and zinc markets, then turn 
ground and meet the burden of a needy population of miner families who have 
no way to make their own living. It is a poor bargain when we create and 
make permanent the poverty that runs on in some of the tragedy-ridden towns 
of the tristate district. 

And finally, there is no obligation, under any principle that could be cited, 
for denying to our own lead and zine industry the minimal protection from 
jmport competition that it seeks. 

An act long on the books would have enabled the President, on a determination 
py the Tariff Commission, to take the action necessary to prevent the total 
idleness and ruination that now grips the tristate mines. But no effective action 
has been forthcoming. Weak measures applied in October 1958 have had exactly 
no effect. Not a tristate mine has reopened as a result of the President’s nominal 
adjustment of lead-zine import quotas at that time. And should there be further 
action in the same vein by the administration, all indications are that it would 
pe a long time before the effects were felt in the tristate district, if at all. The 
condition has been permitted to drift and worsen for too long. 

So now, hope lies only in emergency action by the Congress to bring immediate 
relief—to save the mines and alleviate the plight of the mine families. This can 
pe done without ramifications against the overall picture of our foreign trade 
relations; and certainly there is no support for advice from an administration 
official that it would be uneconomic for the United States to save this native 
resource, this native industry, and these people in the tristate district. 

For these reasons, Mr. Chairman, I earnestly endorse and urge that your 
committee recommend to the Congress its approval of H.R. 8860, or other legis- 
lation to the same end, that will provide immediate, emergency relief for the 
situation in the tristate lead and zinc mining district. This bill is not a ticket 
to luxury, either for the mine operators or the miners. It calls only for main- 
tenance of a basic price of 17 cents a pound for lead and 14.5 cents a pound for 
zinc, up to a maximum of 5,000 tons of production of the two metals combined 
by any operator in a year’s time. It would involve subsidies estimated at $10 
million a year; and for value received, I can’t imagine a better investment by 
this Government. 

Whatever the later permanent solution, this stopgap action is imperative to 
avert the final disaster of the loss of these mines. 

The people of the tristate district whom I represent will be grateful to the 
committee and to the Congress, and their faith will be restored, if this action 
is taken on their behalf. They ask only for the opportunity to work for their 
living at a trade that will preserve a great natural resource that has in the 
past, and again might be, proved vital to our national defense. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. HENRY ALDOUS DrxoN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FRoM 
THE STATE OF UTAH 


The plight of the lead and zine industry is well known by your committee. 
Consequently, I won’t go into detail, but I would like to lend my support to the 
passage of H.R. 8860 whieh will help some of the seriously handicapped small 
mines, At the same time, I would like to urge the committee to work toward 
a long-range solution which will help the entire industry. 





STATEMENT OF Hon. Denver D. Hareis, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM 
THE STATE OF KANSAS 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the Subcommittee on Mines and Mining of the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, I take this means of register- 
ing my sincere approval and unqualified support of H.R. 8860, the so-called 
small producers bill, which has as its commendable aim the relief of the financial 
plight of small domestic producers of lead-zine ores and concentrates through a 
program of Federal stabilization payments. 

I do so in the earnest belief that enactment of this proposed legislation would 
be an effective means of putting our hard-pressed lead-zinc miners—particularly 
in the tristate district of Oklahoma, Kansas, and Missouri—back in business. 
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This tristate region was once the Nation’s leading lead and zince production STA 
area. Today, regional unemployment has risen to an appalling level, while PA 
valuable mine properties and resources have deteriorated severely. ; 

Foreign imports are unquestionably the main cause of the price drops that Me 


lead to this virtually complete shutdown. Our domestic operators have been AN 
unable to compete with the low wage scale paid by foreign producers, and the 
lower costs for materials in those countries. They have been forced to close 


their mines all together, or stockpile what they produce. M 
Existing quotas iinposed by the administration have been a miserable failure sista 
The plight of the domestic mining industry is more critical than ever. If the goal my ] 
of reopening the shutdown lead and zinc mines of America is ever to be realized Johr 
congressional action of the nature outlined in H.R. 8860 is an urgent necessity. ‘ M 
H.R. 8860 provides for payments to small mining companies, selling less thay 7 
5,000 tons annually, for the purpose of restoring market prices to the reasonable befo 


level attained in May 1957 before the present slump. 


zine 
At that time, tristate mines were producing 10,000 tons of zine and 3,000 tons — 
of lead each month, and 1,400 men were directly employed by this important ang ; ? 
essential industry. Today, because of foreign price cutting and administration ng 
laxity, production is at a standstill. for 
In the tristate area, which includes portions of my own congressional district 17 « 
in southeast Kansas, known reserves of lead and zine ore are reliably estimated to } 
at 30 million tons. Lead reserves in the Flat River area, in southeast Missouri, 
are among the richest in the country. I have been told by officials of the Tyi- not 
State Zine and Lead Producers Association that mines in southeast Kansas | 
accounted for approximately 40 percent of the peak 1947 output. op} 
Certainly, it is false economy to let these rich resources lie idle, and keep | the 
miners from their jobs, in order to continue flooding this country with cheap 
imported lead and zinc. The imports are actually far from cheap, when the acl 
long-range price includes a fearful loss in domestic resources, manpower, and en, 
productivity. ha 
Among southeast Kansas communities adversely affected by mine shutdowns 
are Baxter Springs, Columbus, Cherokee, Scammon, Galena, Chetopa, Pittsburg, 
and Oswego. ue 
Mine equipment in the area is rusting and corroding. The present policy of bi 
pumping unworked mines to keep them from flooding is too expensive to be 
continued indefinitely by small-scale operators. And if the pumps are turned 1! 
off, many developed ore bodies may be forever destroyed. 
Far worse than this threatened loss of property and equipment, however, is the al 
steady deterioration of the area’s human resources. Destitute families depend C 
on Government relief through distribution of surplus foods. Available unem- ec 
ployment compensation benefits have been exhausted, and miners are unable to 
find other employment. Hundreds have left the area, taking with them key ) 
occupational skills that took up to 10 years to develop. . 
The problem of reopening the mines, and reducing the inventories of stored ] 
lead and zinc, is acute. It is a problem that must be faced and acted upon ] 
without further delay. 


I sincerely feel that an equitable program of stabilization payments, providing 
small operators with the necessary financial incentive for resuming production, , 
will provide a major share of the solution. Certainly, the restoration of em- 
ployment and decent living conditions to depressed mining areas should consti- 
tute a more than fair return for the governmental investment proposed. 

Mr. Rogers. Our next witness is the Honorable Royce A. Hardy, 

Assistant Secretary, Department of the Interior, accompanied by 
Joseph C. McCaskill, staff assistant, and John F. O'Leary, staff 
analyst. 

Mr. Hardy, you may come forward and bring your associates with 
you, and make any statement you wish to make. The staff assistant 
and staff analyst are from your office ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Chairman, they are from my office, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. If you will identify yourself, Mr. Hardy, and your 
staff members for the record, you may proceed. 
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STATEMENT OF ROYCE A. HARDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH C. 
McCASKILL, STAFF ASSISTANT, AND JOHN F. O'LEARY, STAFF 
ANALYST 


Mr. Harpy. Certainly, Mr. Chairman, I am Royce A. Hardy, As- 
sistant Secretary of the Interior for Mineral Resources. I have on 

my left Mr. Joseph C. McCaskill, staff assistant, and on my right 
John F. O'Leary, staff analyst, both from my office, sir. 

Mr. Chairman, I am glad to have the opportunity again to appeal 
before this committee to discuss problems relating to the lead owe 
zinc mining industry. The several bills before you this morning 
are designed to aid the small producers of lead and zine by provid- 
ing payments representing the difference between what they receive 
for their output and what they would receive were the price of lead 
17 cents and the price of zine 1414 cents. Payments would be limited 
to producers whose combined annual output of lead and zine does 
not exceed 5,000 tons. 

The Department in its report on one of these bills, stated that it 
opposed enactment of the measure at this time. It is our opinion 
that no program affecting lead and zinc should be planned and no 
action taken until the findings of the Tariff Commission, currently 
engaged in an investigation of the domestic lead and zine industry, 
have been made public. 

The primary interest of the Department insofar as lead and zine are 
concerned has been to encourage and foster conditions which would 
bring about a healthy and vigorous industry. 

As a matter of fact, as a long-range measure, the Department, in 
1957, offered legislation to establish excise taxes on imports of lead 
and zinc. A year later, we proposed a lead-zine stabilization plan to 
counteract the effects of the 1958 recession. Neither measure re- 
ceived the approval of the Congress. 

Subsequently, the President imposed quotas on lead and zine pur- 
suant to an escape-clause investigation conducted by the Tariff Com- 
mission. Three of the Commissioners had recommended the maxi- 
mum increase in duties plus quotas, and three Commissioners had 
recommended a smaller increase in the duties without quotas. The 
administration took a position somewhere between these two and im- 
posed quotas, without any increase in the duties. The quotas re- 
stricted imports to 80 percent of the import levels of the previous 5 
years. These quotas are helping to bring about an improvement in 
the condition under which the lead and zine mining industry must 
operate. 

You are aware, I am sure, that at the time the quotas were imposed, 
there were very large stocks of lead and zinc in the hands of producers 
in the United States and that these have had to be worked down some- 
what before mines could be expected substantially to increase their out- 
put. Zine stocks are nearing a normal level: however, lead stocks are 
still excessive. 

The outlook for zine at the present time is quite satisfactory. Con- 
sumption is holding up well. World production in 1960 is forecast to 
be somewhat less than world consumption. The zinc quotas were 
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not filled in the last quarter of 1959 and it appears now that they will 
not be filled in the first quarter of 1960. The London price for zine 
is in line with the U.S. price. This means that we are not now 
threatened with a continued deluge of imports and that domestic pro- 
duction can rise to meet the strong demands in the United States, By 
the end of the year, we are c onfident that domestic production of zine 
will have reached satisfactory levels. 

The situation with regard to lead is not as encouraging. The in- 
ternational lead and zine study group estimates that production of 
lead in 1960 will exceed consumption on a worldwide basis by 50,000 
to 100,000 tons. 

There are, however, solid indications of an improving situation, 
At the last meeting of the study group, held in early February, the 
representatives of governments of major producing nations of the 
world indicated that substantial quantities of lead to be produced in 
their countries during 1960 would be withheld from the market. Lead 
consumption is improving and, if current trends continue, world 
supply and demand should approach an approximate balance by the 
end of the year. Although the U.S. lead price continues at the low 
level of 12 cents, the price on the London Metal Exchange has risen 
slowly but steadily during the past several months. 

The quotas are ‘definitely bringing about an improvement and we 
believe in time will establish a set of conditions under which we may 
have an eflicient, economic, and commercial lead and zine mining 
industry. 

For this reason, we believe there should be no action with reference 
to lead and zine until the Tariff Commission has provided its analysis 
of the overall problem. We do not believe that it is desirable to con- 
sider action in behalf of a segment of the industry except within the 
context of the whole problem. 

We are, nonetheless, very happy to comment on certain aspects of 
the bills before you. 

Our observations are offered to assist the committee in evaluating 
the full impact of these measures. Our comments should not be con- 
strued as support for or opposition to the measures, either in their 
present or amended form. 

In looking at these bills I think we should first of all ask how many 
small producers there are that would be affected by the enactment of 
this legislation. If we take the year 1956, whic sh was the best year 
for domestic lead and zine since the Korean conflict, there were 696 
mines active at some time during that year. Only 37 out of 696 pro- 
duced more than 5,000 tons. 

The present measures, therefore, would cover almost 95 percent of 
all mines and approximately a fourth of total production. 

In this connection it is interesting to note that of the total of 696 
mines which were active at some time during 1956, 557, or 80 percent 
of the total number of mines, produced less ‘than 500 tons during the 
year. This leads to the observation that if the cutoff point were 500 
tons instead of 5,000 tons, fully 80 percent of all producers would be 
covered, but only 3 percent of total production would have to be 
subsidized. 

Therefore, if the purpose of these bills is to provide a measure of 
assistance to small operators, the 5,000-ton cutoff now proposed could 
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be reduced substantially without sacrifice to the realization of this 
tive. 

4 the second place, the prices specified in these bills seem higher 

than, perhaps, need be. iy 

Reverting again to the 1956 figures—in that year the United States 
produced 353,000 tons of lead and 542,000 tons of zinc. The weighted 
averaged price per pound of all sales of lead in 1956 was 15.7 cents, 
and of zine, 13.7 cents. At these prices, there were 557 very small 
mines producing less than 500 tons annually. This suggests that a 
price in the vic inity of 15 cents for lead and 131% cents for zine would 
permit a very large number of small miners to ‘continue in operation. 
Our experience in 1954 bears out this point. The price of lead aver- 
aged 13.7 cents in that year and zine 10.8 cents. At these prices, 
there were 524 mines which produced less than 500 tons each. 

To enact a program with the prices specified in these bills, would 
result, we fear, in the opening of a number of small, low-grade, high- 
cost operations which might have to close down immedi: ately should 
the Congress some year not provide funds. 

We have only to refresh our minds with reference to tungsten to 
appreciate what widespread dislocations result when the Congress 
initiates a program of this character and later fails to appropriate the 
necessary funds. 

There is another possibility that we believe should not be overlooked 
in considering this legislation, namely, that producers whose output 
is now in excess of 5,000 tons may reduce their levels of production in 
order to qualify under these bills. It is conceivable that it would 
pay a producer to cut his production in half, or even more, in order 
to get down to the 5,000-ton limit, and thus qualify for the payments. 
The Bureau of Mines believes that had this measure been in effect. in 
1958 and 1959, total production and employment would have been 
slightly below the levels which were actually reached. This suggests 
again the desirability of reducing substantially the 5,000-ton limit as 
well as the price levels. 

The producers who would benefit from the proposed legislation have 
in part been represented by the Emergency Lead- Zinc Committee. 
The committee has laid its program before the committees of C ongress 
and before the Tariff Commission. The bills before you have not 
constituted a part of that program. 

I think, finally, that the committee should be aware of the possi- 
bility that producers of many other mineral commodities are likely 
to feel that if this is done for lead and zine, it should be done for their 
products as well. 

In closing, I should like to restate that the Department is primarily 
interested in measures which, over the long run will provide the 
United States with an economic and efficient lead and zine mining 
industry. The question whether legislation such as that which is be- 
fore you today could contribute to such a program can best be answered 
after the fact and conclusions of the Tariff Commission’s thorough 
investigation have been made public. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I will be very happy 
to answer any questions you or the committee might have, Sir. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. It is always a pleasure to 
have you before the subcommittee, and your contr ace has always 
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been excellent. As I understand, in this particular situation you feee] 
that if such a bill as this is passed, the subsidy should be measurably 
reduced, as well as the tonnage to make a party eligible 
Is that right? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, I believe my purpose was to point out 
that it appears to us that you could achieve the objectives desired 
here, by reducing the tonnage and also reducing the price level, 

Mr. Rogers. Of course, you are assuming the passage of legislation 
of this kind in doing that. In other words, do I understand that you 
agree with this type of legislation if the tonnage and subsidy js 
duced ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, this is offered as more of a suggestion 
or a help to the committee. It is not possible for us to commit our- 
selves until—we really would like to see the results of the Tariff 
Commission investigation. 

Mr. Rogers. I believe you said somewhere around 28 cents for both 
lead and zine, about 15 and 1314 would meet the problem. 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rogers. What did you have in mind in the way of tonnage? 

Mr. Harpy. As I brought out, we thought that a 500-ton limitation 
would cover, I believe, 80 percent of the total number of lead and 
zinc mines in the United States, sir. So that the 500-ton figure was 
offered in that light. 

Mr. Rocrers. The Chair recognizes the gentlewoman from Idaho. 

Mrs. Prost. I will reserve my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Colorado, Mr. Chenoweth. 

Mr. CuHenowetH. We are always happy to have you before the com- 
mittee, Mr. Hardy. As the chairman says, you are always construe- 
tive and helpful. I am sure you recognize the problem that faces 
these small producers of lead and zinc. This is not something new, 
it has been with us now for some time. What would your solution 
be? Do you think we ought to encourage them to continue? Do you 
feel it is a profitable operation and they are an important part of our 
economy, or do you feel, perhaps, we make a mistake in trying to 
encourage them to keep going? You mentioned here you are afraid 
the passage of this legislation will result in some of the larger pro- 
ducers cutting their production so they could qualify under this 
proposed program. 

Mr. Harpy. We think this is a distinct possibility. 

Mr. CuenowetH. What do you base that fear on ? 

Mr. Harpy. That some of the larger producers might cut to the 
5,000-ton level, sir? 

Mr. CHENowetH. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Simply that with these prices, it could well be more 
profitable to reduce the production so you could qualify for the 
elevated prices. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What is the lead market today ? 

Mr. Harpy. 12 cents. 

Mr. Cuenowern. And the zinc market ? 

Mr. Harpy. The zinc market is 13 cents. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Lead is in much worse shape than zine, is it not? 

Mr. Harpy. The lead situation is not as encouraging as the zine 
situation. 
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Mr. CuenowetH. You give a pretty optimistic — here on the 

nossibility of zinc wor king out its problems this yea You feel at 
tne end of the year it is going to be in much better dane than it is now 4 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; we : feel it will be in an improved situation at the 
endofthe year. We feel that zinc, under the quota plan, has cert: ainly 
comealong way. Wedo have 30-percent price improvement from the 
day the quotas were imposed. 

Mr. CHenowetu. How much ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Thirty percent. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The quotas are still in effect ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir; the quotas are still in effect. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What was the impact upon imports when you 
adopted quotas ¢ We provided for quotas limiting imports to 80 
percent 

Mr. Harpy. Eighty percent of the previous ! 5-year average. a 
ally, it was a cut from the year before in the case of lead of about : 
percent, cut back, or allowing 65 percent in; and in the case of zinc, 
about 40 percent was cut. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. In other words, they did not bring in all they 
could have imported under the quotas. 

Mr. Harpy. My point is they were severely cut back from the year 
revious to the quotas. 

Mr. CuHenowetH. While we put in the 80 percent quota, it really 
amounts to more than that in actual practice. 

Mr. Harpy. From the previous year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Would you say 60 percent ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. In the case of zine, it was 60 percent, and, in the case 
of lead, it was about 65 percent from the previous period. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What is the situation today? What is happen- 
ing on the imports of the lead and zinc? Does that same situation 
prevail today ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. The situation today—— 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Are the imports increasing in recent weeks or 
months. or holding pretty firm ? 

Mr. Harpy. They are holding relatively firm. You find that the 
zie imports have ‘not been filling their quotas, to the extent that 
lead imports are, Sir. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Zinc is not filling its quota ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. That was the experience of last quarter of 1959, and 
appears to be what will happen in the first quarter of 1960. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. Lead is filling its quota today ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. This is the 80 percent. figure ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. CuEenowetu. They are taking advantage of that ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowern. There is some talk maybe we ought to reduce that 
80 percent to 70 percent or 60 percent. What would be the impact 
ifthat were done? How helpful would that be? 

Mr. Harpy. There would be no question that would help this 
inventory problem we have in lead, for example. But we are mak- 
ing headway. It is rather gradual, I will admit. We think by the 
year’s end, that situation in lead will show more encouraging signs 
than it does now. 
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Mr. Curnoweru. What is this action by the Tariff Commission you 
mentioned you were waiting for? You would like to see What the 
Commission does before you take a more positive or affirmative stand 
on this legislation? What is it the Tariff Commission has befo 
now that may result in some benefit to lead and zinc? 

Mr. Harpy. The Congress requested the Tariff Commission to 
undertake a complete investigation of the lead-zine industry and to 
report, with recommendations, to the Congress, after they had e 
pleted their report, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowern. That survey, or report, is now in the process of 
being made? 

Mr. Harpy. I presume so. I believe the Congress specified a syb- 
mission date of March 31. 

Mr. CHenowern. What date? 

Mr. Harpy. March 31. 

Mr. CuenowetH. You mean the termination date ? 

Mr. Harpy. The submission date of this report, sir. 

Mr. Curnoweru. It should be available this week. 

Mr. Harpy. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. CuenowetnH. You do not have any idea what is will contain? 

Mr. Harpy. No,sir; I certainly do not. 

Mr. Curnowern. Mr. Hardy, you mentioned the number of smal] 
mines which operated and produced only about 500 tons a year 
when the prices you mentioned here were 15.7 on lead and 13.7 on zine, 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CuENnoweErH. You do not know how profitable those operations 
were; did they give the men some work in order to keep the water 
out of the mines ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. In order to answer your question as to how profitable 
they were under those conditions? We did find within some 25 of 
the same number of mines in operation in 1954 at lower prices. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. You expressed a concern that if we passed this 
legislation, it would encourage a number to open up new mines to 
produce up to 5,000 tons in order to get the benefit of the support. 

Mr. Harpy. There would be no question in my mind, sir, it would 
be an incentive to open mines and bring forth considerable more 
production. 

Mr. Cuenowern. We are trying to help those who are now in 
business, those who have undoubtedly suffered heavy losses. When 
the gentleman from Oklahoma and I were in the tristate area last 
year, we could see the intense distress which does prevail there, and 
the situation applies in all of our mining States. We are anxious 
to do something to help that group. We do not want to encourage 
others to get in the mining industry, those who have no particular 
interest, but this group that, over the years, has followed mining 
as their only business. It has been their sole source of income. We 
would like to do something to help that group. What is the best 
approach, in your opinion, that we can make to that problem? 

Mr. Harpy. Judge Chenoweth, to go back to 1957, we proposed a 
program that definitely would have helped them. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What did we have in that bill? I recall the bill. 

Mr. Harpy. That was the so-called sliding scale excise tax, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu, What were the figures we had in that measure; 
do you recall? 
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Mr. Harpy. I believe I have them right here, sir. 

In the case of lead, when the average price ‘of les ad, for a calendar 

narter, was 17 cents or better, all import excise taxes would have 
heen suspended, even the present ones we have today. 

When the average price was 16 cents, but less than 17 cents, an 
excise of 1 cent would have been effective. When the average price 
was 15 cents, but less than 16 cents, the excise tax would have been 2 
cents. When the price was below 15 cents, the excise would have been 
scents. Of course, the present duty is a little over 1 cent, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. That ison lead ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. That is on lead. 

In the case of zinc, when the average price of zinc for a calendar 
quarter was 1414 cents or better, all import excise taxes would have 
been suspended and when the average price was 1314 cents, but less 
than 1414, an excise tax of 14 cent w vould have been effective. When 
the average price was 1314, “but less than 1314 cents, the excise tax 
would have been 114 cents. When the average price was below 
1314 cents, the tax wi as to be 2 cents. The present duty on zinc is %o 
cent, Sir. 

Mr. Curnoweru. What would be your attitude toward a bill like 
that today? Would that be preferable to this type of legislation ? 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, the Department put a great deal of work in 
on this bill in 1957 and gave it very active support, sir. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. As I recall, we got to the floor of the House with 
that bill and — not have too great success with it on the floor. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not believe, sir, if my memory serves me, that the 
Ways and Means Committee passed the bill. 

Mr. Cuenowern. We had one mining bill on the floor, I know, 
which was defeated there. 

Mr. Harpy. That was the 1958 effort, the stabilization plan, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is not that what you were talking about? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir. We made two distinct proposals : one in 1957, 
which was the sliding scale excise tax, and then again in 1958, which 
was the stabilization plan. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What was in the bill that we took to the floor? 
That is what I am interested in. 

Mr. Harpy. That was stabilization payments for some five com- 
modities, I believe, including lead and zine. 

Mr. Cuenowern. How would that compare with the figures you 
quoted on the other bill you proposed ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. That was entirely different. That provided for incen- 
tive payments similar to the bills you are considering here today, sir. 
As I recall, those prices were somewhat lower than the bills here 
today. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Lower than the 17 and 1414 ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I do not recall the details of the bill and I thought 
swig you had the figures in front of you. I was curious as to 

1ow they compare with those in the present bill. 

Mr. Harpy. We proposed 1314 and 1514 for zine and lead, respec- 
tively. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cuenowern. Yes. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Can you tell us what you proposed for small pro- 
ducers under that same bill ? 

Mr. Harpy. I believe, Mr. Edmondson, you must be referring to 
the Allott amendment, to which the Department agreed. ' 

Mr. Epmonpson. The bill the small producers accepted. 

Mr. Harpy. I believe the prices were the same as in the bills here 
today, but the tonnage was substantially less. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In other words, it was 17 and 1414 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct, sir. At that time, we 
at that bill as a recession measure, Mr. Edmondson. 
was down in the country. 

Mr. Cuenowertnu. I will not take further time. I know other mem. 
bers have questions. I may have further questions later. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Rogers. The gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I think the gentleman from Colorado has gotten 
into an area which I would like to explore a little bit further. Your 
Department was in favor of the Seaton bill in 1958, was it not? 

Mr. Harpy. Very definitely. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You felt the measures which were proposed in 
the Seaton bill were sound and desirable and you enthusiastically 
supported them ? : 

Mr. Harpy. At that time, under the conditions that prevailed, we 
certainly did, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Did you view the Seaton bill as purely a depres. 
sion measure, or was it a long-range stabilization program for the 
domestic mining industry ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Edmondson, we viewed it in light of the current 
economic conditions we had in 1958, which was certainly a recession 
period, but also thought this program would carry through the reces- 
sion and provide a solid program on which this industry could get on 
its feet. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Was it not known as the long-range mineral policy 
of the administration, the Seaton bill ? 

Mr. Harpy. I do not believe that is so, Mr. Edmondson. I do re- 
call the 1957 proposal of the sliding scale excise tax as being men- 
tioned as part of a long-range program. As I recall, the 1958 stabili- 
zation legislation was for something like a 5-year period, while the 
proposed sliding scale excise tax was permanent in nature, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am just reading the declaration of policy from 
the Domestic Minerals Act of 1958, which was the Seaton bill, and I 
find in it no mention of depression conditions or emergency situation. 
It states: 
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It is hereby recognized that the discovery, development, and production of 
essential minerals and metals by mining enterprises in the United States is 
indispensable to the economy and welfare of our Nation and reduces the depend- 
ence of the United States on foreign sources of supply; that many essential 
minerals and metals available in the United States cannot be produced by mine 
labor and management in competition with unrestricted imports produced by 
low-wage labor, nationalized industries, or cartels; and that in the absence of 
adequate controls or restrictions on imports, Federal financial assistance will 
be required to assure the continuation of the production of certain essential 
minerals and metals within the United States, its territories, and possessions. 
Therefore, it is declared to be the policy of the Congress to stimulate explora- 
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tion for minerals and to provide Federal financial assistance to assure the con- 
tinuation of production of certain essential minerals and metals within the 
United States, its territories, and possessions. In the furtherance of this pol- 
icy, each department and agency of the Federal Government charged with re- 
gponsibilities concerning geological investigations, minerals and metals studies 
and research, and the exploration, development, production, acquisition, and dis- 

sal of minerals and metals shall undertake to assist and to improve the posi- 
tion of each segment of the domestic mining and minerals industry in the 
United States, its territories and possessions. 

Nowhere in the whereas portion of this act is it stated it is an emer- 
gency measure, or a short-term measure, or a depression or recession 
measure. It was presented to the Congress as the long-range domes- 
tic minerals exploration and stabilization act. How you could state 
now it was something proposed in a time of recession, but to abandon 
in a later time, absolutely escapes me. I do not know what in the 
world would be the basis for that. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Edmondson, the 1958 stabilization legislation was 
fora 5-year period and the 1957 sliding scale excise tax was permanent 
legislation. That is different, sir. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Let us go into another measure or two with re- 
gard to this Seaton bill. You folks might think the recession is over 
in the mining industry, but in the tristate area we do not see it that 
way. 

Mr. Harpy. We recognize the problems in the tristate area. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Since quotas went on in 1958, can you tell us how 
many mines in the United States have reopened and resumed produc- 
tion, where we have more mines producing lead and zinc in the United 
States now than we did in October 1958? 

Mr. Harpy. If you will bear with me, I have some figures here, sir. 

I find, Mr. Edmondson, we have some indications of some small 
mines reopening since the quotas. I do not have the exact number, 
but I will try to find that for you and submit it, sir. We also have 
indications where some of the larger operations have increased their 
levels, but, of course, we are not up, as yet, to the 1956 level of produc- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In the Seaton bill, was adopted the standard for 
small producers of 2,000 tons of production. You supported that on 
the floor; you gave it the administration’s blessing. The small pro- 
ducers, as you saw them in 1958, were producers of 2,000 tons or less. 
Now, in the statement you have just given us, you say 90 percent of 
the producers will be covered with 500 tons. Do you feel your posi- 
tion in the Seaton bill was unsound when you defined the small pro- 
ducer as a 2,000-ton producer? 

Mr. Harpy. No: I do not believe so, Mr. Edmondson. This morn- 
ing I just wanted to point out, so far as the objectives of these bills 
are concerned, instead of covering some 95 percent of the mines, could 
cover 80 percent of the mines. In the case of the 95 percent, you are 
subsidizing one-quarter on the total production in the United States 
and in the case of 80 percent of the mines you are only subsidizing 
3 percent of production. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you see the problem of the small producers 
as less acute now than it was in 1958, when you set a 2,000-ton limit? 

Mr. Harpy. I will say in general our prices are better now than 
they were in 1958. The price of zine is 30 percent higher, the price 
of lead is some 10 percent higher than prequota, sir. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Have labor costs and other 
remained were Q 

Mr. Harpy. I doubt that very much, but, while the mining industry 
has incurred increased costs of production, it has also made some 
progressive steps in increasing productivity. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would you say the capital position of the smal] 
producers was improved today over 1958 ? 

Mr. Harpy. The capital position / 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I would not say that; no. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would you say the availability of money to bor- 
row on interest. rate was more favorably now than they were in 19587 

Mr. Harpy. I would not say that, Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Any way you look at it, if you face the facts, the 
small producer today is worse off, nationwide, than he was in 1958. 
except on the one item of price, which you cited to us; is that not 
right? 

Mr. Harpy. In my estimation, price is a pretty large item. If we 
had enough improvement in price, it would take care of the problem 
entirely. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You stated in your statement the fact that in 1954 
you had a price of lead at 13.7 and you had zine at 10.8. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. And you say, at these prices, 524 mines produced 
less than 500 tons each. Now, we know, both of us, that the number 
of small mines now is much less than 524 mines operating in 1954; do 
we not ? 

Mr. Harpy. I have some 1958 figures. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have any figures that indicate there are 
more than 524 mines producing less than 500 tons a year now? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Edmondson, I do not believe I have any figures 
here that indicate there are more small mines in operation today 
than there were in the year you mentioned, I believe 1954. We do 
not have any information. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The point I was making is this: The mere fact 
that they could operate on a 25-cent combined price in 1954 is no 
evidence at all that they can operate on that price on 1960. In fact, 
all of the evidence points to the contrary, that a bunch of them who 
operated in 1954—do you know in my own district we had better than 
a hundred of them operating in 1954, and we have only a fraction of 
that number operating today. Price alone is not the answer, or they 
would be operating today, would they not, because our combined 
price today is up to that 25-cent level; is it not ? 

Mr. Harpy. Sir, I am not quite sure I understand your question. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I am saying this: If price alone solves the prob- 
lem, the price today is more favorable than it was in 1954, the com- 
bined price in 1954 was about 25 cents; 22 cents, I believe. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. It was 13.7 on lead and 10.8 on zinc. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That gives a combined price of 24.5. Today we 
have a combined price of 25 cents and the mines are not operating 
today. So your answer that price is the whole factor on this thing 
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ig not an adequate answer, unless there is a much more sizable differ- 
ence in the price today than the one that prevailed. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Edmondson, we certainly expect, before the year 
jsout, to have an improvement over today’s prices. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What is your prediction of what the combined 

rice will be under present policy at the end of this year? What do 

ou think it will be ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is a pretty big question, but my best estimate is 
that there is a distinct possibility of a combined price of somewhere 
aground 27 or slightly above. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Twenty-seven or twenty-seven and one-half? 

Mr. Harpy. Somewhere in that range, by the end of the year. It 
is just a “guesstimate,” but all indications point to that. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. You quoted the Emergency Lead and Zine Com- 
mittee in your statement and I think they are a fine committee and 
have done a great job. But I notice that their estimate of a minimum 
price required to keep the industry in a sound condition to annually 
produce 350,000 tons of lead and 550,000 tons of zine from U.S. mines, 
their estimate of the combined price, which is a minimum price, is 
99 cents. Are you acquainted with that estimate of the Emergency 
Lead and Zine Committee ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; I am, Mr. Edmondson. My statement went to 
a forecast of the price at the end of this year. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How soon, under these policies, do you think there 
is any likelihood of reaching the minimum price required for a sound 
condition for the industry, which is 29 cents, according to the author- 
ities you quoted—according to the authorities you quoted as being 
avery able authority ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, I would like to point out in our stabilization 
legislation, as we first presented it, our target was a combined price of 
some 27 cents. Let me say this, sir: I think once we get the excess 
stocks that are in the producers’ hands today worked down to normal 
levels, then we can get a truer reflection of the quotas in prices. We 
are getting some now, but it is not the total reflection. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have any reason to believe, in the year 
1961, this combined price will reach 29 cents? In the year 1961, is 
there any information or any data or any statistics, or any report 
from any source, that says we should have a 29-cent price in 1961? 

Mr. Harpy. No: not 29 cents, Mr. Edmondson. I think the 
2714- to 28-cent range will be attainable in the year 1961, if we have 
the kind of consumption that is indicated here, and the expected 
growth in consumption. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. So, there is no likelihood, in at least the next 18 
months from any data that you have, we will reach the minimum price 
of 29 cents in this country ? 

Mr. Harpy. Not the price of 29, but to a level of 2714 to 28 cents, 
sir, 

Mr. Epmonpson. Let us go back to the Seaton bill. In the Seaton 
bill, the combined price which was established by that bill, supported 
by the administration, for small producers producing less than 2,000 
pounds was 3114 cents; is that correct ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Do you see anything in the picture here today 
that indicates that that figure should be less than it was in 1958? 

Mr. Harpy. The only condition we see different, Mr. Edmondson, 
between 1958 where we had some, I a 447 small mines operating 
and what we might project for next year, is an improved economic 
situation in the ‘whole industry that a give these mines a much 
better opportunity to be competitive, sir. We think that the con- 
sumption of lead and zinc is really one of the key elements and has to 
relate back to making the mining industry healthy. If consumption 
drops off, there is nothing we can do to bring consumption along. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I thought your recommendation for 3114 cents 
was sound in 1958 and I think, with the advance in prices and ad- 

vance in interest rates and advance in taxes, that there is much more 
reason for a 3114-cent floor for the small produe er today than there 
was in 1958, and I just wish you folks would stand by your guns on 
the 1958 prices. 

Mr. Harpy. Like I said, we would very much like to see the results 
of the Tariff Commission investigation on this question. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Let me ask you something about this Tariff Com- 
mission investigation. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Will my colleague yield at that point ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 

Mr. AsprnAti. Mr. Hardy, does not the administration take the 
position that their quota program has brought the stabilization of 
the zinc industry up to the present time ? 

Mr. Harpy. Has brought the stabilization ? 

Mr. AspInau. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Aspinall, we feel that the quotas on zine have cer- 
tainly assisted greatly the zinc mining industry in this country, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Now, would not the zinc industry have stabilized 
itself to the position in which it finds itself today, with or without 
the quota system? Just give your answer; I am not going to badger 
you. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not understand your question. 

Mr. Asprnauy. All I wanted to know is, Would not the zine in- 
dustry have come up to the position it is in today, which you contend 
is a stable position, even though you had not placed the quota system 
in operation / 

Mr. Harpy. I do not believe so, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnatu. All right. 

Mr. Harpy. I do not think we would have been able to reduce the 
great excess zinc inventories if we had not had the quota system. We 
would have had continued imports. 

Mr. Asprnatu. If what you say is true, then you should have made 
some start toward stabilizing the lead industry. 

Mr. Harpy. We were disappointed i in the consumption of lead, Mr. 
Aspinall. Zine came along nicely and the consumption of lead has 
lagged considerably behind. If it had improved like zinc, we think 
both would have been i in a parallel position today, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatn. That isall. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. As I understand, the overall position of the De- 


partment is, you want to wait for the Tariff Commission report; is 
that right ? 
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Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir; we would like to await that report. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You would consider reevaluating your position 
on this bill if the Tariff Commission — does not produce some 
satisfactory | recommendation or acceptable recommendation to the 
administration ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. We would certainly pay great attention to the factual 
situation as contained in the Tariff Commission report, Mr. 
Edmondson. 

Mr. AsprnALi. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EpMonpson. Yes. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. This is not just happy thinking at all. What is it 
that you want that the Tariff Commission will do? 

Mr. Harpy. The Tariff Commission is going to develop factual 
data on this industry, Mr. Aspinall, and that will be invaluable to us 
in our study of the situation. 

Mr. Asprnati. They have been developing it for month after 
month, and year after year as far as that isconcerned. What I would 
like to have you tell this committee is, Mr. Hardy, what recommenda- 
tion you wish the Tariff Commission to make on lead and zine. 

Mr. Harpy. I would feel very uncomfortable to say what recom- 
mendation I would like the Tariff Commission to make, Mr. Aspinall. 
I feel that would be very difficult for me to say, sir, in light of the 
pending investigation. This is a specific new 332 investigation, as I 
understand, that they are conducting now. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. Do you want them to make a recommendation that 
will protect the production of lead and zine by the small operators 
who are proposed to be benefited by Mr. Edmondson’s bill 4 

Mr. Harpy. The greatest value, I think, Mr. Aspinall, from the 
332 investigation, is going to be some of the factual information that 
they develop, sir, concerning costs and productivity and like matters. 

Mr. Asprnauu. That is just like waiting for a doctor or corps of 
doctors to make up their mind what kind of treatment would be best 
under the circumstances, while the poor patient is drawing his last 
breath. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Aspinall, I would like to mention that I believe 
it was after the 1956 Tariff Commission escape clause investigation 
that we did come up with a sliding scale excise tax and again in 1957, 
when that came out, we did come up with a stabilization plan, sir. 

Mr. AsprnaLut. Do you want me to say something now? I think 
this is just as good a place to say it as any place I know of, and the 
administration’s recommendations did not. amount to a darn because 
they could only muster 40 votes on their own side in the House of 
Representatives after the diligent efforts of Mr. Rogers, who cham- 
pioned the legislation all the way through. That is all the reference. 
I was not going to say anything about this reference because I want 
to keep away from partisanship. But when the administration has a 
study and you come up with something that you do not give any sup- 
port to, you do not use that as an excuse for what has not developed 
or what we would want to develop. 

I do not want to go any further, but I would like to know, I would 
like to know what the philosophy is of the administration as to the 
conservation and development of our natural resources of lead and 
zinc. My colleague from Colorado put his hands on this—this is not 
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a partisan matter; this is just a question of whether or not we are 
going to have a constructive approach in order to have consery 
and development of our lead and zinc, and at the same time, 
those people who have seen fit in the immediate past to get into this 
industry and who are being pushed out now. I know some of the 
inequities in this legislation, and I referred to them indirectly in 
my opening statement. I know who is going to be hurt and who is 
going tobe helped. All of that. But it seems to me we ought to have 
some idea of what people in charge of the executive department, at 
this time, feel about it. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Aspinall, I believe that the present program we 

have in effect is in full support of the conservation and deve 
of the lead-zine industry, or else we would not have it, sir. 

Mr. Aspinatn. That is to let mines which have some possibility of 
production, to let them become so deteriorated in their condition we 
never again can use the values which are in those mines, and to let 
those people who have been operating this field, who have thousands 
of dollars invested, their life savings and so forth, the small ones— 
and they are the ones who are hardest hit at the present time—lose 
out and never go back again. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Aspinall, I believe that the present program of 
quota limitation on lead and zine is going to help in the development 
and conservation of that industry. 

Mr. Aspinaux. All right; that takes us to a question, or no answer 
to the question that Mr. Edmondson asked you where I intervened: 
will that happen in 1961 as far as lead is concerned ? 

Mr. Harpy. I can readily say that in 1961 we believe so far as lead 
goes, that the prices and quantities, as originally proposed in our 
stabilization legislation probably—I will go further than that and 
say we think they can be attained, sir, by the end of that year. 

Mr. CuHenoweru. What? 

Mr. Asprnauu. By the end of that year. 1961. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Repeat that, I did not get it all. 

Mr. Harpy. I said, Judge Chenoweth, that by the end of that year 
insofar as lead is concerned, we believe that the objectives of our 
original stabilization legislation can be attained, sir. Of course, they 
are virtually attained right now for zine in price and production. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are you saying by the end of 1961 you think 
you are going to have a 3114 cent combined price on lead and zinc? 

Mr. Harpy. No, I am not, Mr. Edmondson. I am referring to the 
targets, as we originally presented the stabilization program, which 
did not include the amendment, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Which is the 27% cents? 

Mr. Harpy. I believe that is right. I think that is a conservative 
estimate. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Let. me ask one more question about the Tariff 
Commission. You are acquainted with the fluorspar decision ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The majority finding in the fluorspar decision 
was that— 
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strictions and that for the Commission to do so in response to a resolution of 
the Senate would be performing an extralegal act. . ; 

Do you have any reason to believe the Tariff Commission 1s going to 
do something on lead and zinc that they said would be an extralegal 
act on fluorspar ¢ } 
on. pee Mr. Edmondson, I do not know what the Tariff Com- 
mission is going to do with regard to lead and zinc. I do know they 
are going to give us a full factual 332 mvestigation. 

Mr. Epmonpson. This was a 332 investigation on fluorspar. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AspinaLu. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. And the fluorspar operation in Colorado, which was 
one of the favorable operations, is closed down. This is just the situa- 
tion where the patient has expired for the time being, because this 
patient happens to be in position to be resuscitated sometime in the 
future. At least, I hope so. But that is not true with a lot of these 
operations. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I will close, Mr. Chairman, with this request: that 
the gentleman whom I like and respect very much supply to the sub- 
committee the number of mines that have reopened since the quotas 
went into effect in Oklahoma of 1958 and the number of mines operat- 
ing at the latest date available as contrasted with the number operat- 
ing in October of 1958. 

Mr. Harpy. I will be very happy to supply that for you, Mr. 
Edmondson. 

(Committee note: See Mr. Hardy’s letter on p. 138.) 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Kyl? 

Mr. Kyu. I have a few questions of clarification. 

Recognizing there is a serious problem and trying to find the exact 
nature of that problem, can you tell us what percentage of our zinc 
and lead supply in the past few years, at least, has been imported ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Kyl, do you mean by total supply, the normal sup- 
ply that goes to consumption ? 

Mr. Kyu, That is available for consumption, including stockpiles, 
ete. 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, stockpile was not available for consumption. 

Mr. Kyu. But it isa mined product. 

Mr. Harpy. That is true, sir. But so far as consumption goes, his- 
torically in the case of lead, we have mined about one-third of our 
requirements and we have imported about one-third of our require- 
ments and one-third of our requirements comes from reclaiming of 
scrap lead, sir. In the case of zinc, we have produced about 40 per- 
cent of our requirements and imported about 60 percent of our re- 
quirement, sir. 

Mr. Kyx. In other words, the purpose of this question is this: is 
this situation which we have, a serious problem, primarily, the re- 
sult of importing too much lead and zine ? 

_Mr. Harpy. I think it is the result, Mr. Kyl, of a worldwide situa- 
tion where we got production in considerable excess of demand around 
the world. Quite naturally, this being the greatest traditional market 
for both lead and zine in the world, we did have very serious imports, 
such as the Tariff Commission reported on in 1958, where the industry 
was threatened. Imports certainly caused that. 
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Mr. Kyu. Now insofar as our domestic consumption of lead and zine 
is concerned, is this a growing consumption or is competition from 
other products causing it to decrease ? 

Mr. Harpy. It is growing, Mr. Kyl, but rather slowly. Actually 
more slowly than some of our other metals. These two products, lead 
and zine, suffer from considerable competition in substitution of things 
like that, sir. 

Mr. Kyu. There is a domestic competition from other products? 

Mr. Harpy. From plastics and aluminum. 

Mr. Kyz. What is the usual difference in prices of domestic lead and 
zinc than what we can import ? 

Mr. Harpy. Traditionally, in the case of zinc, I believe it is about 
a half a cent, sir, and in the case of lead about the same, a half a cent. 

Mr. Ky . In the interest of saving a little time, let me proceed to 
the second question. Is there any precedent, any history for direct 
price supports to mined products of any kind in our country? 

Mr. Harpy. During the war emergency period, sir, I believe there 
were precedents for this. 

Mr. Kyu. That was strictly an emergency period. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right, not in peacetime, to my recollection. 

Mr. Kyu. This, I think, is quite fundamental here. I want to help 
solve this problem as much as any of these people do who have this 
problem in their own backyard. Obviously, our problem of sub- 
sidies is somewhat different from what it is in Mr. Edmondson’s dis. 
trict. Historically, where we have used direct. subsidy payment on 
the one hand. has production been increased or decreased, or on the 
other hand, has the market price increased or decreased ? 

Mr. Harpy. The effect, sir, tends to increase production and de- 
crease market price. 

Mr. Kyu. And increase? 

Mr. Harpy. Decrease market: prices, sir. 

Mr. Kyu. Would you repeat that for me? 

Mr. Harpy. The tendency would be to increase production and to 
decrease market prices, sir. 

Mr. Kyu. That is the history ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. 

Mr. Kyt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprnaut. In your tabulation, Mr. Hardy, which you sent to 
us, with your report on March 25, 1960, you have table I1, estimated 
costs of H.R. 8860. You show there the cost of the legislation. 
Would you, for the benefit of the record, state just. how you arrived 
at these conclusions for 1961 and 1962? 

Mr. Harpy. I would like, if I may, to ask Mr. O'Leary to answer 
that. He helped prepare this table, sir. 

Mr. AspIna.u. Surely. 

Mr. O'Leary. This was based on a projection out of 1958 and 1959 
experience, Mr. Aspinall, where we simply took the production break- 
down by the groups of mines moneal and an assumption of con- 
tinuation of the current prices, which is, I admit, a forced assump- 
tion, and then simple multiplication brought us out with the com- 
putation you see here. 
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Mr. AsprnaLt. Was that computation made on the proposition that 
ou would have p ractically the same amount of production that you 

-e at the present time 
mee ie. No. It is based upon a slight increase back up to the 
1956 rates of production in the small mines group, which will be 
covered, sir. ee 

Mr. AsprnaLi. It takes into consider tion that reduction in those 
operations which are in excess of 5,000 and which more than likely 
would fall back in order to get the benefits under this legislat ion 2 

Mr. O'Leary. It takes no consideration of that very important 
factor. ;, 

Mr. Asprnatu. It takes no consideration / 

Mr. O'Leary. It takes no consideration of that very important 
factor. That could tend to increase the cost of this substantially. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. How many total mines does this take into considera- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. O'Leary. About 500 to 550. I am not sure of the precise 
number. ; 

Mr. AsprnaLL. How many mines are now in operation ? 

Mr. O'Leary. This would be an increase on the order of 50 to 100 
mines in the very small group. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. Which have been in operation but are closed ? 

Mr. O’Leary. That is a very difficult thing to answer. Let us take 
any one year, a good year, 1956, and look at what actually comprises 
the group of smallest mines, the 500 and under. Many times, we will 
have a partnership of two individuals who work all week in town and 
go out on weekends and open up a small deposit. They might run 
that for half of the summer, close it down and go over to another small 
deposit they prospected in the meantime. That might go on all year. 
A single partnership, then, could account for six or seven mines show- 
ing in the tabulation. This is simply a count of th enumber of mines 
active some time during the year. We cannot say whether they were 
opened in the past, or that these bills would cause reopenings of those 
generally if they were not exhausted. 

Mr. AspInALi. Do you have any suggestion as to how we might keep 
that situation from happening / 

Mr. O'Leary. Certainly if it was your desire to restrict this to 
mines that had operated some time in the past, a simple provision in 
the bill would effect that. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If we did, how far in the past do you think we should 
go! 

Mr. O’Leary. It would depend upon your own desires. If you wish 
to take a base year, sir, 1956 was an extremely good year—the price of 
zine was 131% cents, the price of lead was about 16 cents—mines were 
operating at high levels. We were approaching the highest recent 
levels of production of both commodities. 

If you wished to simplify the administration of it, you might require 
it to be limited to mines that operated in 1956. On the other hand, 
you would not then have a great deal of coverage because, as I said, 
many of these weekend operations in the very small group have been 
exhausted. When the people closed them down, the little pocket they 
were working was gone. 
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Mr. O'Leary. We would be happy to do that for you, Mr. Edmond. 


son. 
Mr. EpMonpson. 
Mr. Rogers. 
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(CommirreE Nore: The above table was submitted with Mr. Hardy’s 
letter of May 2, 1960, which appears on pp. 138-139.) 

In following the suggestion of the chairman of the full committee 
you will keep yourselves prepared to return and give further testi- 
mony. We have scheduled for in the morning Mr. Clark Wilson, 
Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee, and Mr. Tom Kiser, president, Tri- 
State Lead-Zine Producers Association. 

Mr. Palmer, did you want to appear and testify ? 

Mr. Paumer. If it pleases the committee, I would like to take a few 
minutes to make a short statement. 

Mr. Rocrrs. You will be recognized immediately following Mr. 
Kiser. 

The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 9:45 a.m. tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 9:45 a.m., Tuesday, March 29, 1960.) 
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TUESDAY, MARCH 29, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MInEs AND MINING OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 9:50 a.m., pursuant to adjournment, in the 
committee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Walter Rogers 
{acting chairman of the subcommittee) pr esiding. 

Mr. Rocers. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will come to 
order for the further consideration of H.R. 8860 and other identical 
bills. 

The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining will resume consideration 
of H.R. 8860 and other identical bills to stabilize the mining of lead 
and zine by small producers. 

Yesterday, the subcommittee heard from Members of Congress and 
from Assistant Secretary Royce A. Hardy of the Department of the 
Interior, accompanied by staff assistants. 

Statements for the record were received from the Department of 
Commerce, the OCDM, and the General Services Administration. 
Also received for the record were statements from the Quapaw Tribal 
Business Committee, by, Okla.; from S. K. Droubay, United 
Park City Mines Co., Heber, Utah; A. J. Teske, secretary, Idaho 
Mining Association; and from R. L. Jourdan, American Smelting & 
Refining Co., New York City, which will be inserted after the public 
witnesses have appeared in today’s record. 

(The statements referred to appear on pp. 90, 98, and 99.) 

Mr. Rocers. This morning we have a telegram from William R. 
McCormick, president, Standard Uranium Corp., Moab, Utah, and a 
letter from H. E. McCray, an independent mine operator, Deming, 
N. Mex. These two communications urge enactment of pending 
legislation. ‘There is also a statement from Henry L. Day, president, 
Day Mines, Inc., for insertion in the record. Without objection, these 
documents will be placed in the record at the appropriate point. 

(Committee note: The statements referred to appear on pp. 90, 102, 
and 103.) 

Mr. Rogers. This morning, the subcommittee will proceed with 
testimony from the witnesses as listed and first to appear is Congress- 
man Byron Johnson, of Colorado. 

Mr. Johnson, if you will come forward, you will be recognized. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON L. JOHNSON, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF COLORADO 


Mr. Jounson. Thank you, Mr. Rogers. 
Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I appear in sup- 
port of the various bills before this committee, the Edmondson bill, 
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my own, and others, to stabilize the mining of lead and zine by smal] 
domestic producers. 

I believe it is the proper duty of this committee to consider this bil]. 
and of the Congress to act favorably with respect to these basic metals. 
I ask to have included in the record the attached tables with respect to 
the production of lead and zine since 1915. These tables demonstrate 
that in the years up to the Korean incident, the United States was 
largely dependent upon domestic production of land, and up until 
1915 it was producing more zinc than it was importing. But in recent 
years, we have been largely dependent upon imports, while domestic 
production has gradually declined. 

These tables also provide data demonstrating that the price in the 
world market has undergone sharper fluctuation by far than the price 
in the domestic market. At time of scarcity, or at times of high de- 
mand, the world prices show a much sharper reaction than the domestic 
market. It will be to the best interest of the American consumer to 
guarantee that there is a continuing source of domestic supply at a 
reasonable price year in and year out, or else the American consumer 
will be subject to wide fluctuations of price shown in other markets, 

The more heavily we are dependent upon foreign producers, the less 
we have the assurance of domestic competition, and the more surely 
the American consumer will be open to the possibility of manipulation 
of stocks and prices so that he will end up paying more for these 
metals than would otherwise be the case. 

To put it another way, I view these bills as a simple device to provide 
a degree of assurance to the American economy that it will always 
have available domestic sources of supply, which will also help hold 
the prices in check. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not need to tell this committee how uneconomical 
it is to try to operate mines on a feast and famine basis. The high cost 
of reopening closed mines, the tragic losses resulting from mine 
closures, the high cost of securing and training new crews when mines 
reopen, the high wastage of manpower in stop-and-start operations, 
the tragic cost to all the citizens and businesses in mining communi- 
ties that are shut down by companies that are indifferent to human 
values, the risk of uncertain and frequently costly supplies to private 
manufacturing concerns and to the National Government itself—all 
of these factors stand, it seems to me, on the side of the argument 
which favors passage of these bills. 

We run the risk, Mr. Chairman, if we permit the American mines to 
be closed down, that it will become so costly to reopen them that we 
will see a higher general price level operate for a long period of time 
before it becomes profitable to reopen our own domestic ores once they 
have been shut down. It would be far more economical and far bet- 
ter for the entire country, as well as in the best interests of the mining 
communities themselves, to pass this legislation and provide a reason- 
able assurance that a stable output from domestic sources will be main- 
tained. 

Mr. Chairman, it will be alleged by some that this is another subsidy. 
I suppose that may be true; and the subsidy here proposed may cost as 
much as $12 million annually. But we deal with products the aggre- 
gate demand for which approximates 2 million tonsa year. A charge 
of 1 cent per pound is a charge of $20 a ton. 
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With respect to a demand for 2 million tons, this means that a 1-cent 
increase in price will cost the American economy $40 million a year. 
We have seen price increases as high as 7 cents in a single year. At 
present consumption rates a 7-cent increase in price would cost the 
American economy more than a quarter of a billion dollars a year. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit the reasonableness of the insurance policy 
we here propose, in face of the tremendous risks that are involved, is the 
best possible argument for the passage of one of these bills. 

Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of the committee, I also include tables 
showing the domestic statistics with respect to lead and zine for each 
of the months in the years 1950 and 1951, which indicate how sharply 
prices can rise in face of adverse conditions in the world and increased 
domestic demand. These statistics were for a year when the United 
States was still largely self-sufficient. If the time comes when we 
are totally dependent upon outside sources, a similar set of circum- 
stances would lead to far sharper changes of prices. 

I am prepared to defend the reasonableness of the insurance policy 
here proposed. 

Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to revise my remarks to include the tables 
and the supporting data. These tables were prepared by the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Mines itself. 

Mr. Rocers. Without objection, it isso ordered. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Aspinall ? 

Mr. Asprnatu. I believe that we do have some material in the 
record and unless the figures are repetitive with that which we have, I 
suggest that they be placed in the record. If they are repetitive, I 
would suggest they be placed in the file. 

Mr. Jounson. I would be agreeable to that. These show not only 
production, but prices in order to show the effect of the trend and the 
supporting analyses attached. I will leave that to the judgment of 
the committee. 

Mr. Rocers. Without objection, then your information will be 
received with that qualification as to whether it goes into the record 
or the file. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Statistics on domestic production and foreign imports and St. Louis, New 
York, and London prices reveal the following: 

(1) Since 1915, domestic production of lead and zine has decreased while 
imports have increased. Domestic lead production, for example, is lower than 
it has been at any time in the last 60 years. Domestic zine production is 
presently lower than at any time except for 1958 and 1931-33. 

(2) Over the 45-year period both domestic and import prices have fluctuated 
widely. The London price, however, has had a higher range of fluctuation— 
lead, 2.21 in 1933 and 20.25 in 1951: and zine, 2.12 in 1932 to 21.46 in 1951. 
The New York price fluctuation is as follows: Lead, 3.18 in 1932 to 18.04 in 
1948; and zine, 3.25 in 1982 to 18.75 in 1951. The St. Louis price fluctuation is 
as follows: Lead, 3.04 in 1932 to 17.87 in 1948; and zine, 2.88 in 1932 to 17.99 
in 1951. Thus the fluctuation range for lead is London, 18.04; New York, 14.86; 
and St. Louis, 1488. The fluctuation range for zine is London, 19.34; New York, 
15.50; and St. Louis, 15.11. 

(3) Of significance is the effect of a crisis situation, i.e., war, on import prices. 
During the period of World War I, import prices were not out of line with do- 
mestic prices. During the period of World War II, import prices for both lead 
and zinc were generally lower than domestic prices. However. during the first 
period, imports of lead were only about 15 percent of domestic consumption and 
imports of zine were only about 5 percent. During the World War II period, 
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imports of lead were less than 50 percent of domestic consumption and imports 
of zinc were about 60 percent of domestic production. At the time of Korea 
however, during the years 1950-53, import prices for both lead and zine were 
noticeably higher than domestic prices. By this time lead imports constituted 
about 70 percent of consumption and zine imports constituted about 60 percent 
In 1951, for example, both lead and zinc import prices reached alltime highs. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF MINEs, 


Washington, D.C., March 18, 1960. 
Hon. BYRON JOHNSON, 


House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. JOHNSON: Enclosed as requested in your telephone call of March 15 
are two tables showing mine production, imports, and annual average price for 
lead and zine for the 1915-59 period. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. PENNINGTON, 
Acting Chief, Branch of Base Metals. 


U.S. lead statistics 





| General imports Average price 
| Mine pro- | ALE, tate 
Year duction | Ores and New St. Louis | London t 
| (short | concen- Metal Total York (cents (cents 
tons) | trates (short (short (cents per per 
(short tons) tons) | per pound) | pound 
tons) | | pound) 

wt an 542, 098 9, 093 42, 413 4. 67 57 4 85 
1916_- 601, 392 17, 543 17, 786 | 6.83 6. 80 6.58 
1917__ idle 4 628, 464 20, 646 | 57, 625 8.71 8. 92 6. 37 
1918 562, 402 8, 535 80, 072 | 7.46 7.25 6. 40 
_, ee ea 429, 589 9, 787 | 61, 119 5.81 | 5. 55 5.57 
1920 ‘ 496, 814 14, 744 83, 771 ¢ 8. O8 7.93 6.25 
1921 a 414, 491 7,117 | 67, 168 74, 285 | 4.55 4.39 3.90 
1922_. ae : 477, 633 12, 237 | 65, 588 77, 825 5. 71 ». 52 4.69 
1923 547, 217 33, 442 101, 847 135, 289 7. 25 7. 35 5. 48 
1924 596, 068 | 47, 660 | 89, 998 | 137, 658 8. O8 8.10 6. 64 
1925___- 684, 439 44, 481 | 77, 648 122, 129 9. 02 8. 92 7.73 
1926___- 683, 917 58, 116 89, 806 147, 922 | 8.42 8. 25 6.74 
5037... 665, 489 40, 638 | 120, 751 161, 389 6.75 | 6. 52 5. 25 
1928 ; 632, 977 25, 915 129, 129 155, 044 6. 31 6.14 4.58 
ee uses hhiaes 654, 331 31, 331 | 84, 728 116, 059 6.83 | 6. 66 5.04 
1930 F 558, 313 39, 377 38, 839 | 78, 216 5. 52 | 5. 38 3. 92 
eee... ; ‘ 404, 622 20, 888 | 32, 330 | 53, 218 | 4.24 4.05 2.4 
1932__... : . 292, 968 21, 001 13, 506 34, 507 3.18 3. 04 1.86 
1933 ‘ 272, 677 5, 958 | 1, 696 7, 654 3. 87 3. 74 | 2. 21 
1934__ i 287, 339 10, 611 2, 733 13, 344 3. 86 3. 73 2. 46 
1935_- 331, 103 20, 025 4,014 24, 039 4.06 3. 91 3.12 
1936 ks : 372, 919 20, 713 | 2, 902 | 23, 615 4.71 4. 56 3.91 
1937 _- _- oa 464, 892 34, 103 6, 703 40, 806 6. 01 5. 86 5.15 
1938 369, 726 45, 370 | 18, 531 | 63, 901 | 4.7 4.59 3. 33 
eae ‘ 413, 979 30, 842 | 56, 041 86, 883 | 5. 05 4.90 3.09 
1940 ‘ ‘ 457, 392 111, 300 171,172 282, 472 5. 18 5. 03 4.49 
1941 ___ bias 461, 426 82,115 | 298, 893 | 381, 008 5. 79 5. 64 4.49 
Seb biewataben 496, 239 79, 362 410, 352 489, 714 | 6. 48 6. 33 4.49 
1943 453, 313 69, 945 248, 616 | 318, 561 6. 50 6. 35 4.49 
ESE 416, 861 93, 570 222, 816 316, 386 | 6. 50 6. 35 4.49 
1945_... 590, 831 70, 005 227, 477 297, 482 6. 50 6.35 4.49 
Besa saw iss 335, 475 | 44, 286 115, 628 | 159, 914 8. 11 7. 96 8. 63 
Bee ae ote wok : 384, 221 50, 572 | 161, 093 211, 665 14. 67 13. 26 15, 27 
, —_— ‘ 390, 476 63, 907 254, 302 318, 209 18. 04 17.87 17.16 
DP ncn ckhe 409, 908 107, 279 277, 613 384, 892 | 15. 36 15. 18 16. 96 
1950_- ; 430, 827 76, 420 445, 276 421, 796 | 13. 30 13. 10 13. 29 
RN a deh ae ahha 388, 164 67, 484 | 181, 313 248, 797 | 17. 49 17. 29 20. 25 
= 390, 162 104, 661 511, 109 615, 770 | 16. 47 16. 27 16. 82 
1953 7 ; 342, 644 | 160, 899 | 385, 940 | 546, 839 | 13. 48 | 13. 28 11. 48 
1954___- 325, 419 | 161, 261 | 276, 327 437, 588 | 14. 05 13. 85 12. 08 
1955 3¢ 177, 479 264, 149 441, 628 15.14 14. 94 13, 19 
1956 196, 452 262, 685 459, 137 16. 01 15. 81 14. 52 
1957 198, 479 324, 363 522, 842 14. 66 14. 46 12. 05 
1958 Sabha } 201, 628 | 368, 912 570, 540 | 12.11 | 11. 91 9. 13 
1959 (preliminary) 139, 178 263, 497 | 402, 675 12. 21 12. 01 8. 88 





1 Conversions made in accordance with changing value of British pound sterling 
Source: U:S. Bureau of Mines 
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U.S. zine statistics, 1915-59 











—————eE7”-™ ~~ “'. a = — fe ne 
| 
| General imports | Average prices 
| | 
Mine pro- | 
Year | duction | Oresand | |} East St. 
} (short | concen- | Slab zine! | Total Louis | New York | London? 
tons) trates (short | (short (cents per | (cents per |(cents per 
| (short | — tons) tons) | pound) | pound) pound 
tons) 
———————— 2 
1915 587, 595 57, 659 63 57, 732 | 14. 16 14.44 14. 04 
1916... | 703, 317 148, 147 21 148, 168 13. 57 13. 75 14. 42 
1917 : 713, 359 | 72, 474 | 18 72, 492 | 8. 93 9. 11 11.00 
1918 : 636, O91 24, 809 | ie 24, 820) &. 04 8.31 11.02 
1919 wa 548, 846 | 17, 909 32 17, 041 | 7.04 7.39 8. 29 
1920 587, 524 22, 487 (4) 22, 487 7.77 8.13 7. 40 
1921 ioae= 256, 640 2, 705 6, 598 9, 303 4.67 5. 15 4.50) 
1922 ; 472, 032 1, 929 40) 1, 969 | 5.74 6.09 5. 88 
1923 610, 690 3, 223 1 3, 224 | 6. 66 7.01 6. 51 
1924. - 637, 977 | 4, 649 1] 4, 660 6.35 6. 70 6. 63 
1925 710, 847 13, 536 (4) 13, 536 7.66 8. 01 7.80 
1926. - - 774, 563 14, 567 (4) 14, 567 7.37 7. 72 7. 40 
1927 718, Al 9, 513 39 9, 552 6. 25 6. 60 6.19 
1928 695, 170 1, 667 (4) 1, 667 6. 03 6. 38 5. 50 
1929 724, 478 14, 411 226 14, 637 6. 49 6. 84 5. 40 
1930 595, 425 25, 839 281 26, 120 4. 56 4.91 3. 60 
1931 | 410, 318 | 780 27 1, 054 3. 64 3.99 2. 52 
1932 285, 231 1, 904 310 2, 214 2. 88 3. 25 2. 12 
1933... 384, 280 2, 133 1, 890 | 4, 023 4.03 4.40 2. 96 
1934 38, 726 14, 277 1, 725 6, 002 4.16 4.51 3. 07 
1935 . 903 10, 277 4, 444 14, 721 4. 33 4.70 3. 08 
— 5, 574 72 11, 660 11, 832 4. 90 5. 28 3.31 
1937... : ), 362 8, 812 37, 208 46, 020 6. 52 6. 87 4.91 
en ..... 4, 703 18, 583 7, 230 25, 813 4.61 4.99 3.05 
a ....- 583, 807 36, 100 30, 898 66, 99S 5.12 5. 51 2. 89 
1940...--- 665, O68 180, 320 16, 468 196, 788 6. 34 6.73 4. 64 
1941_..-- | 749, 125 289, 213 34, 554 323, 767 7. 48 7. 87 4.63 
1942. - 768, 025 368, 408 36, 352 | 404, 760 &. 25 8. 66 4.63 
te aed 744, 196 539, 094 56, 155 595, 249 8. 25 8. 66 4. 63 
 - 718, 642 413, 696 63, 626 477, 322 8. 25 8. 65 4.63 
1045...--. 614, 358 381,719 97,116 478, 835 8. 25 &. 65 5.18 
1946... 574, 833 272, 056 104, 743 376, 799 8.73 9.15 7.75 
1947._-- 637, 608 297, 959 | 72, 312 |} 370, 271 10. 50 11.01 12. 58 
ais ae 629, 977 | 264, 203 93, 232 357, 435 13. 58 14. 21 14. 38 
1949. __-- 593, 203 241,179 | 126, 925 368, 104 12. 15 12. 86 14. 41 
1950-._- 623, 375 278, 573 155, 974 434, 547 13. 88 14. 60 14. 89 
ie --~~- 681, 189 302, 777 88, 043 390, $20 7.99 18. 75 21. 46 
19§2...--- 666, 001 449, 636 115, 705 565, 341 16. 21 7.03 18. 53 
a 547, 430 | 513, 724 234, 576 748, 300 10. 86 11. 53 9. 47 
1954... 473, 471 455, 427 156, 858 612, 285 10. 69 11.19 9.78 
1955...-- 514, 671 | 478, 044 | 195, 696 673, 740 12. 30 12. 80 11. 30 
ado - , 340 | 525, 350 244, 978 770, 328 13. 49 13. 99 12.19 
1957... | 531,735 | 526,014 269, 007 795, 021 11. 40 11. 90 10. 18 
tiie tn 412, 005 462, 008 195, 199 657, 207 10. 31 10. 81 8. 24 
1959... 416, 965 496, 258 156, 860 653, 118 11.45 11.95 10. 27 


1 Imports for consumption for 1915-38 

2Source: Various sources, including Engineering and Mining Journal, Metal Statistics and Metallgesell- 
schaft Aktiengesellschaft 

* Conversions made in accordance with chaning value of British pound sterling. 

4 Less than 1 ton 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
3UREAU OF MINES, 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1960. 
Hon. BYRON JOHNSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Old House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JoHNSON: Enclosed as requested in your telephone call of March 24, 
are two tables showing mine production, imports, and monthly average price for 
lead and zine for 1950 and 1951 by months. 

Very truly yours, 
J. W. PENNINGTON, 
Acting Chief, Branch of Base Metals. 
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U.S. 


zine statistics, 1950-51, by months 
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G ] | oe 
reneral im rts 1 
| 4 port Average 
Mine pro- — 
Year duction Ores and | New 
(short concen- Slab zine Total York 
tons) | trates (short (short wane 
| (short tons tons) Per 
| tons) bound) 
1950— January I idecpoivaciheib ine spin <a co aia mnsignbctp recldiaiaets 43, 808 | 23, 107 | 10, 963 34 07 te, 
NN hy a ee 46, 327 | 16, 565 | 14. 952 31" a 10. 53 
NE etinmepictsn ahaha ctitienal 51, 999 | 20, 460 10, 858 31313 | 1047 
April See Dh gig dadsn case eeaes 49, 319 | 19, 160 13,147 32) 307 10. 64 
May.....--------2-22022--2neceeceene- 52, 166 22.811} 13,862 36. 673 11. 42 
es 50, 874 24) 078 13, 006 37° O84 12.71 
: a eee 48, 675 18, 852 18, 304 37. 156 7 
A Ee ee ee ee 56, 487 | 26, 596 | 12, 529 30) 195 | 15, = 
DS 54, 858 | 28, 640 | 12. 270 40, 910 15,72 
October siaiiaiat ait senate il on I ice 55, 937 | 21, 705 | 12. 068 | bgt | 17.82 
November... Dd Gers <a r ag | yet 2 a 33, 773 18. 22 
ete ee 59, 452 | 1s, 478 | 13, 339 31, 817 18 >» 
Sonneciasiodmesonwadasemmed ome __ 57, 488 na 31, 979 10, 646 $2. 625 18. 2 
i 892 Qnr | 76 ‘ ne ‘eae 
) oenamnipaniad | se 272, 431 155, 944 428, 375 214.69 
1951—January--...---- a Seicmcegmetcam oSS 60, 086 | 29, 401 8, 443 37.84 Sea 
UI tate he ono. Joao Bes 54, 512 | 25, 042 4’ 753 99) oa | 18, 22 
DOM iste tattl Bianca ceateatsees 60, 7 24, 146 7, 326 | 31 479 | 18. 22 
April_._- 7 > sis iicia agit aaa ret 56, < 28, 953 39) 666 18, 22 
May_._.---- ped eN eee 59, 114 | 24) 328 | 39997 | 125 
MERE org Pe nS ees: re’ a7 | 47 | oe ue 18, 25 
=f 5, 872 | 18, 47 2 ‘ 
TR es ee 53, 469 30, 013 | a7 sn | | ee 
ih cansnckiiipnpaaencestiginiienne 54, 545 24, 481 | 29 aaa 18. 25 
I ot ee 50, 382 25, 165 | 190 on ane | 18. 26 
a ~ Wy, Doe a toe r, LM 30, 355 | 20. 29 
October : eS 60, 613 28,075 | 8, 012 36, 087 20, 9 
OM I sits cn is steno cain leg al or 57, 483 23, 679 6, 990 30, 669 | oa 
a ae kn he lee y | 21. 204 | 7 665 on” * | 20. 29 
ee ol,2 | : 4, 065 23, 869 20, 29 
a ‘eiticase ieee | 681,189 | 302,959 | 87, 983 390,942 | 218 75 
| ¥ 
1 Monthly figures not adjusted to final annual data. 7 oo 
* Average. 
U.S. lead statistics 
| General imports ! 
Mine pro- |__| : ' New 
duction York 
(short Ores and | (conte 
tons) concen- Metal Total per 
trates | (short (short pound) 
(short tons) tons 
| tons) 
1950 lomuery 35, 684 | 1, 266 30, 681 31, 947 | 12. 00 
February.. 34, 716 10, 423 | 30, 926 41, 349 12. 00) 
< -_ 38, 960 2, 686 24, 348 27, 034 10. 06 
Apt i 36, 432 1, 403 32, 601 34, 004 10.63 
May 37, 906 4,915 50, 619 55, 534 11.72 
— 37, 439 12, 923 41,214 54, 137 11.81 
i 32, 037 8, O57 31, 503 39. 560 11. 66 
August 35, 020 5, 902 38, 879 14. 78] 12. 93 
ee 35, OS7 2,153 38, 219 4(), 372 15 80 
ctober 35, 7¢ 5, 545 "OR 62 16 
35, 730 | 5, 545 3: 38, 6 ; 
November 35 419 o aan ‘ 4 ip es 
December 36, 397 16, 799 50). 318 3 7 si . 
307 », sh 50, 3 7 i 7.00 
Total_- 430, 827 75, 288 4145, 301 520, 589 2 13.30 
1951 ce y- 35, 102 3, 404 11, 188 14, 502 17 0 
a, — 32, 864 5, 316 11, 209 16, 52h 17.00 
March 36,474 1, 484 12, 923 14, 407 17.00 
ame 32, 972 6, 636 19, 816 26), 452 17. 00 
ay 33, 5387 7,401 9, 933 17, 334 17.00 
June 32, 148 ‘ 17, 658 24) 385 17.00 
July 30, 040 9, 266 15, 121 17.00 
August 29) 487 | 26, 981 33,217 17.00 
— ai 27, 494 , 5S! 10, 851 13. 406 17 00 
ctober 33, 058 10, 774 18, 509 20, 283 18, 92 
November 32, 060 9, 582 7. 321 26; 905 19, 00 
December 32 928 1795 | i. a 7 320 3 0 
32, UZ 795 5, 5s 17, 329 9.00 
Potal.. 388, 164 67, 765 181, 189 248, 954 217.49 





! Monthly figures not adjusted to fin I annual data. 


2 Average. 
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Mr. Rocers. Mr. Johnson, let me ask you one question. Is it your 
sition that if legislation of this type passes it will stabilize the situ- 
ation to the point where actually there need not be need for subsidies 
to be paid ¢ In other words, it would st abilize the price. 

Mr. Jomnson. It is quite possible that once you have established a 
stable price at a proper price level, that the fact of the matter is that 
there need be no charge to the Treasury. The point I would make is 
that even if the estimates of $12 million a year out of the Treasury 
were to be true, the protection to the consumer which could run as 
high as, say, a quarter of a billion dollars a year, would more than 
justify this small outlay to assure a continuing domestic source. The 
thing we do not measure, Mr. Chairman, is the wastage and the cost 
involved in feast and famine mining operation, because there is a 
cost to the American community of shutting down a mine and then 
trying to go back in and reopen it. All sorts of conditions occur at 
that time which become far more costly to correct than it would have 
been to provide decent maintenance on a standby basis, or on a reason- 
able operating basis, as you went along. 

Mr. Rocers. The argument applies to any mining operation, does 
it not ? 

Mr. Jounson. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. Of course, we argued that at length in 1958, but the 
House did not approve it. 

Mr. Jounson. It is my argument, Mr. Chairman, to try to look at 
costs not merely in terms of the Federal budget but in terms of the 
national economy, because it seems to me we have an obligation to 
be concerned for an economical and efficient national economy. 
Therefore, it is my belief that a minimum guarantee which assures 
continuing operations will be in the national interest, because it will 
avoid these high costs and these losses and it will protect the consumer. 

In other words, we do this not just to help the miners; we do this 
also to help the ultimate consumers of these products. 

Mr. Rocers. What tonnage do you think would be proper insofar 
as limitation as to the eligibility is concerned ? 

Mr. Jounson. I ain going to leave that testimony to those more 
expert than I. I am content to go along with the judgment con- 
tained in the bills, but if the committee receives other expert testi- 
mony that. would justify the committee in modifying the language of 
the bill, I have complete confidence in the capac ity of this committee 
to make such judgments, and I would refrain from attempting to set 
my judgment against the committee’s and the witnesses that the com- 
mittee will heat 

Mr. Rogers. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I have no questions. I want to compliment my col- 
league from Colorado on a very intelligent and logical statement. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Kyl? 

Mr. Kyi. Congressman, I am not disagreeing with you in any re- 
spect. I want to think with you for a little bit. 

Mr. Jonunson. Surely. 

Mr. Kyu. I repeat, again, that I am as desirous of finding a solu- 
tion to this thing as you are. My question is, simply: Is this the 
way to do it? We have small and large producers of lead and zine in 
the United States and we are proposing a direct subsidy pay ment, or 
direct payment, if you do not want to use the word “subsidy.” 
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Mr. Jounson. Production payment. 

Mr. Kyu. To the small operators. 

Mr. Jounson. If necessary. 

Mr. Kyu. According to previous testimony, whenever this technique 
has been applied in the past, the result has been a decreased price on 
the marketable product, as mined. In other words, we are subsidizing 
the small producer of lead and zinc, and the result, historically, has 
been when we apply that technique that the price goes down. © Hoy 
would that affect your larger producer ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. It is very dangerous to relate the experience of one 
commodity to another without knowing the total picture. The pur- 
pose of my case here was to demonstrate that we are increasingly de- 
pendent upon imports, rather than on domestic supplies, and the world 
market shows a far greater fluctuation in price than the domestic 
market shows. Therefore, I would be unwilling to grant automati- 
cally that the slight increase in domestic production that. this bil] 
would assure—it might be more than that—but. that this increase ip 
production would have the effect. that you suggest. It may well be 
that it would simply guarantee that a little more would be domestic 
and less would be imported. 

Mr. Kyu. We would hope that would be the result. 

Mr. JouHnson. Certainly, I think we should be concerned not to be- 
come totally dependent upon external supplies, which is the trend that 
we have been following. 

Mr. Kyu. I might say we should be more dependent upon domestic 
supply and we should control the other supplies. 

Mr. Jounson. The question is, if we agree on the purpose to be 
served, the real question is: Is there a better method for achieving that 
degree of assurance? I would simply say on the score that of the 
alternatives I have seen proposed this one strikes me as the most at- 
tractive and I speak not so much as a Congressman, but as a profes- 
sional economist. 

As a professional economist, this modest production payment, which 
can be cut off as soon as the price rises above the stabilization level, 
strikes me as a most attractive way to succeed. If the committee can 
find a better solution to achieve our common purpose, you may be sure 
you will have my support. 

Mr. Kyi. Now we are on the same ground, let us carry it a step fur- 
ther. I do want you to know I am not opposed. Is there any excep- 
tion you know of where a direct subsidy has not lowered the price? 

Mr. Jounson. I am in a poor position 

Mr. Kyt. While we cannot generalize, I want to see if there is any- 
thing on the other side. 

Mr. Jounson. I am in a poor position to argue the thing because 
the point I have been trying to make here is that from the consumer’s 
standpoint some assurance of a low price while at the same time pro- 
tecting the supplier is in the national interest. 

Mr. Kyu. The general purpose of this right now is to raise the 
price. 

Mr. Jounson. It is to provide a payment to a minimum level of pro- 
duction for the small producer so that his cost will be covered. ‘This 
does not necesarily mean to raise prices to the ultimate consumers. If 
you take the broad question of the economics of a subsidy, of a produe- 
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tion payment subsidy, the purpose of production payment is to bring 
forth an adequate supply. The lower price is a net gain to the w hole 
economy. The small payment which may go to a “few of the pro- 
ducers is a modest price to pay them to guarantee that their costs are 
covered and that they stay open. 

Therefore, from the standpoint of, again, the benefit to the whole 
economy, the whole economy does not suffer by having a guaranteed 
supply ‘and a reasonably low price. The burden of my argument is 
that if we do not do this, we can antic ipate the day when there is no 
adequate domestic supply and those who are ¢ ompetent then to manip- 
ulate stocks will do so in a manner to raise the price to the whole 
economy, but they will not raise it so high as to cause some of these 
mines to reopen and reinstate domestic production. 

The purpose of my argument is to say I want to protect the miner 
in a reasonable manner so he can cover his costs and st: Ly in business. 
I have no objection to the consumer getting the benefit of a reasonable 
price. Therefore, I do not want to get deeply involved in the argu- 
ment. without——— 

Mr. Kyu. May I repeat, again, this is not an argument. 

Mr. JoHNson. Discussion. 

Mr. Kyu. This interests me, though. We are here, again, using a 
direct subsidy to increase production. 

Mr. Jounson. Recognizing that we are at this point more than 50- 
percent dependent upon external sources and the trend has been so 
rapidly going in that direction within the last 7 years, we can look 
forward within a few more years to being totally de »pendent on foreign 
supplies, and this, in the face of the history of foreign prices, is a 
very risky position to put the American consumer and the American 
manufacturer in. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Kyu. I yield. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. I am not intending to contest the general prin- 
ciple which my colleagues has stated, but I think as a matter of actual 
experience, we have had periods in which we made an incentive pay- 
ment to miners to increase mineral production, without depressing 
prices. As a matter of fact, we maintain a ceiling on prices during 
that period of time to limit the profits which they received while they 
were operating under a subsidy payment system. Of course, this was 
during the war period and you might say it was not a normal period. 
There have been instances, and I am quite sure the record will bear this 
out, that the payment of subsidies and the presence of incentive pay- 
ments has not operated automatically to create a depression of the price 
level. You can answer that very readily. I am sure that we had 
short supply and that prevented it from happening. But I do think 
most all of us recognize that this bill in and of itself is not an answer 
to our domestic lead and zine situation. Weare going to have to have 
some kind of controls over the supply picture, also, and particularly 
over the foreign supply entering the United States. 

Mr. Kyi. I might say that interests me greatly, too, sir. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Rogers. Mrs. P fost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. Judge Chenoweth ? 
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Mr. Cuenowertu. I would like to ask my colleague from Colorado 
if he has given any thought to the question of adjusting quotas 
Would that take care of this situation we are trying to solve? 

Mr. Jonnson. I believe in this case that this technique is unlikely 
to yield dividends, because you have got, as I understand it, a situation 
in which the same interests, ownership interests, are on both sides of 
the water, at least in part. Therefore, you cannot be certain that the 
domestic response from certain of the mining interests would be con. 
sistent with the purpose the committee sought to achieve. But more 
important than that, from the standpoint of the response that such 
a proposal would receive in the executive agencies, the U.S. Govern. 
ment has just finished negotiating in the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, an abandonment of quota restrictions with respect to U.S. 
goods being exported. The Government has pursued, over a period 
of years, in response to legislation passed by the Congress, a liberali- 
zation against such restrictions. If we were to reimpose them or seek 
to reimpose them, we would run immediately into the heaviest kind of 
weather from the executive agencies not with respect to the mining 
industry itself, but with respect to the much larger picture of the 
whole status of American negotiations in the field of tariffs and trade 
and the rest of the American manufacturing industry might join in 
on the administration side of the argument in order to protect. itself 
and its right to sell in foreign markets. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Do you not feel it would materially assist the 
depressed mining industry if we curtailed imports ? 

Mr. Jonnson. In economic terms, there is no question but that this 
would be true. I am saying that you run then into an international 
political and economic situation which gets into the question of policy 
with respect to everything from the movement of automobiles to sew- 
ing machines, and at that point you will discover the interests of the 
miners get shoved off to one side, while we debate other matters and 
I am afraid if we pursue that pattern or seek to pursue that pattern, 
we will fail to solve the miners’ problem. So I think this bill side- 
steps that argument very neatly and gives us a chance to give the 
miners the protection that they seek and need and the American 
economy as well, without raising the question that you do. 

Mr. Cnuenowetn. Assuming all imports of lead and zinc were 
stopped, where would we be? 

Mr. Jounson. There is no question it would greatly increase domes- 
tic production. 

Mr. Curnoweti. The more we curtail imports, the more we assist 
our domestic mining industry. 

Mr. Jonnson. You recognize the embarrassing situation we would 
put ourselves in. Iam afraid some of the overseas production we are 
now importing grows out of the loans and grants the U.S. Government 
has made itself, and we would be in the position of having to destroy 
the capacity of the borrowers to repay. 

Mr. CHenowetu. It may be a very shortsighted policy we have 
been pursuing, too. 

Mr. Jounson. The policy we have been pursuing is history and, 
therefore, it cannot be undone. We have to live now with where 
we are and not where we would like to have been. 
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Mr. Cuenowetu. It looks like that policy is going to be continued 
regardless of political parties, or the administration in power. That 
‘= the prevailing philosophy and has been for a number of years. 

Mr. Jounson. My colleague has been a Member of the Congress 
far longer than I, but from the outside, reading the results of con- 
gressional debates, I daresay the gentleman predicts correctly. 

Mr. Cuenowern. You do not think the restriction of imports would 
be much of a remedy here ¢ 

Mr. Jounson. I think in theoretical terms it would be, but in prac- 
tical terms, recognizing the practical implications, I would say the 
remedy would not be readily available and I would not propose it. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. FE dmondson ¢ 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would want to thank the gentleman for the con- 
tribution he has made to these hearings. I think everyone in the 
Congress respects his knowledge in this field and his background in 
this field. And I think his support of this bill helps very much. I 
apprec iate if very muc h. ; 

Mr. Jounson. I want to thank the committee and I appreciate this 
opportunity very much. ' 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you. It is always a pleasure to have you before 
the committee. 

Our next witness is Mr. Tom Kiser, president of the Tri-State 
Lead & Zine Producers Association, Washington, D.C. Is Mr. Kiser 
present ‘ 

Mr, Kiser you may identify yourself, please, sir, and proceed, 


STATEMENT OF TOM KISER, PRESIDENT, TRI-STATE LEAD & ZINC 
ORE PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Kiser. Mr. Chairman and committee members, my name is Tom 
Kiser, I live in Miami, Okla. I am president of the Tri-State Zine 
& Lead Ore Producers Association, an independent mine operator, and 
have always been an active supporter of the Emergency Lead-Zine 
Committee. 

In the past few years, I have appeared here before many commit- 
tees, as well as the Tariff Commission, in support of the domestic lead 
and zine industry and the Tri-State District. 

In appearing before these committees as a witness, I always gave 
my fullhearted support, and regardless of how small my contribution 
might have been, it was fair and honest, and with my best ability. 

Most of you gentlemen here today were here last year when I ap- 
peared in support of Chairman Aspinall’s House Resolution 177, and 
wil] recall that I said in effect : 

That to me it seems impossible to expect a unanimous approval of an eco- 
nomic remedy for the lead-zine industry * * *. 

So long as we had three segments of the same industry in one cate- 
gory; namely, small domestic producers, domestic producers and 
smelting suneanees, and international mine and smelting companies. 

However, we all agree that the domestic industry is in a sad and 
critical plight, er that something should be done to relieve the situa- 
tion. I have friends in each of these three categories. Even though 
we disagree on what should be done to protect the domestic lead and 
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zine industry, we are united in the knowledge that some further jj). 
port regulations are necessary. 

The U.S. Tariff Commission in its report to the President, on Jead. 
zinc escape clause investigation No. 65, page 43, in April 1958, said, 
in referring to the adverse effect on mining and milling: 

Most of the costs of producing primary lead and zine are accounted for py 
the mining and milling stages of production. : 

They further reported (p. 44) : 

Mining and milling companies receive only about two-thirds of the grogs 
market value of the recoverable metals contained in the ores and concentrates 
they produce. The remaining one-third is absorbed by smelting, refining anq 
transportation companies. The mining and milling companies, particularly thoge 
that do not have their own smelting facilities, bear the brunt of the impact 
of the market price cuts. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not think anybody could disagree with that 
statement. 

[ certainly could not, and therefore it is my opinion that the small 
producers bill affords the best possible solution for the smal] pro- 
ducers at a very low and reasonable cost. 

When I say low, I am thinking of around $10 million maximum, 
annually, to protect and conserve a very important part of a very 
important industry. 

When I say reasonable, I mean just that. The provisions of this 
bill when applied to our shutdown district, and based on the small 
producers’ production in 1957, when we were forced to suspend opera- 
tion due to low ore prices and on today’s zinc-lead prices, will return 
$5 to our economy for each dollar invested in conservation payments 
and should work equally as well in other shutdown lead and zine 
areas. 

The direct income tax return on $5 would certainly repay a large 
portion of the $1 paid in by the Government, to say nothing of the in- 
direct taxes, and clients removed from welfare payments. 

I have personally visited a number of mine operators, business and 
professional men in some other areas and find that they, too, have 
identical or similar problems. 

On page 3 of my prepared statement we have a schedule of the cost 
of H.R. 8860 for the tristate district based on 1956 production and 
a differential between today’s prices and those provided by H.R. 8860. 
For instance, on January 1, 1957, we had 43 companies operating and 
reporting 1,474 employees. They produced 8,565 tons of zine con- 
centrate, 2,665 tons of lead concentrate. The small producers having 
produced about 30 percent of the production with some 400 employees, 
or 2,569 tons of zinc concentrates and 799 tons of lead concentrates. 

Let us look at the production and price per ton of concentrates 
figures a minute. You will see there we had a production of 2,569 
tons of zinc. On today’s price of $84, H.R. 8860 would provide $96 
with a differential of $12. We have had 799 tons of lead, today’s 
price $140 a ton. H.R. 8860 would provide $200, the differential being 
$60. The total value for a month’s production by small producers of 
zine would be $215,796 at today’s price. 

The bill would provide $246,624 or a differential of $30,828. On lead 
we would have $111,860 on today’s prices. H.R. 8860 would provide 
$159,800, or a differential of $47,940. The combined price for today 
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would be $327,656. The combined price of H.R. 8860, $406,424. The 
combined differential price $78,768. 

J want you gentlemen to notice carefully notes one and two. Our 
concentrate prices are settled on mill grade with premiums or deduc- 
tions according to grade. Therefore, prices could vary some from 
schedule above, depending on mill grade. 

The two larger companies in our area have expressed a willingness 
to reopen on a curtailed basis provided they are included in the 
provisions of the small producers bill. If so, this should lower the 
rate of the differential payments by the Government while raising 
the total payment. However, it should further raise our economy to 

a point where we would be receiving about $7 worth of economy for 
aah dollar invested by conservation payments, whereas the small 
yroducers alone would repay $5 in economy for each dollar invested 
by conservation payments. 

Annual costs in the small producers bill in the tristate district for 
small producers only were a cost of $78,768 a month, the cost per year 
$945,216. If major producers were allowed for reopening a mine in 
a shutdown area and on a 2 to 1 zine over lead basis, you would have 
$116,900 for zinc, and lead $147,000. We have two major producers 
of $263,900, or a major producer total for $527,800, small producers 
total $ 94! 5316. and a grand total for the tristate district. $1,473,016. 
With 10 companies producing 74 percent of the total domestic pro- 
duction of zinc and 81 percent of the lead and leaving the balance of 
550,000 tons of zinc metal and 350,000 tons of lead metal (that has 
been agreed upon as a fair share of the American market) to the 
small and medium-sized producers—zine metal, 143,000 tons; concen- 
trates, 250,000 tons; lead metal 66,500 tons; concentrates, 97,800 tons. 
The concentrate _ differential between today’s prevailing prices 
and the proposal are $20 on zine and $60 on lead—250,000 tons of zinc 
at $20 would be $5 million: 97,800 tons of lead at $60 would be 
$5.868,000; for a total cost to all small producers, $10,868,000. 

If the 10 major producers were allowed to participate up to 5,000 
tons of metal on a 2 to 1 zine over lead basis, the zinc metal would 
be 33,333 tons or 58,500 tons of concentrate, $1,170,000. Lead metal, 
16,666 tons or 24,500 tons of concentrate, $1,470,000. The total cost 
for the 10 major producers $2,640,000. 

Note, all cost figures are absolutely maximum, and assuming all 
producers of 1956 ‘would go into immediate production, which is im- 
possible immediately, I personally would say that a 50 percent re- 
sumption of operation the first year would be maximum expectation 
with a gradual increase each year. There are also some mines that 
will never be reopened. The mviided of this bill are low enough 
so as not to encourage promotion or speculation in the lead-zine min- 
ingindustry. Yet, at the same time high enough to help conserve and 
maintain some of our better small mines, which certainly is an im- 
portant segment of the industry and of our economy. I would also 
like to mention that any upturn in our economy would reduce further 
the cost of this legislation. 

Not only is the domestic mine operator today burdened with the 
rising cost of material and supplies, his labor costs are much higher 
than that of his for eign competitor. Even so, he is required by law 
to protect his employees’ health and welfare. For example, an under- 
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ground workman in the tristate district making $14 a day, costs 


a his 

employer the following in addition to his regular wage: 

Workmen compensation insurance, at $0.18 s hictasttcl nies ie codagte —ae 

Social security, at $0.03 paid by employer_____- Rides se omni Sa oh 420 

Unemployment compensation, at 2.7__--.___.__-________- ; 37R 
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Not to mention vacation pay, sick leave and other fringe benefits, 

These are all good laws and the cost we cannot help. I do not want 
them removed or altered, and feel sure none of you gentlemen would 
want to reduce or eliminate any one of them. 

There is something we can do and that is to stop the “domestic mines 
from dying with the import plague.” . 

Gentlemen, when I speak of conserving mines in my district, I am 
not speaking of preserving marginal mines that are now flooded with 
water. I am speaking of the better mechanized mines that are now 
in standby condition and not yet flooded. 

Government and industry sources show 1,800,000 tons of economical 
recoverable zinc and lead metal in the tristate district. 

There has also been some major lease transactions by major com- 
panies recently. There were also two churn drill projects started jn 
the last 2 months—one by an old company in the field, and another 
by a major U.S. company but new in our area. This company has 
leased several thousands of acres adjacent to the main tristate mining 
field. > 

The deeper ore of the tristate Picher area has been the subject of 
conversation for several months now, and one major company is past 
the planning stage and about ready to start deeper explorations. 

You gentlemen should remember that ail of the above potential de- 
pends on the continued pumping of water and maintenance. 

With these known and potential lead and zinc reserves, I do not feel 
that anyone can conscientiously classify us as a marginal area that is 
not worth conservation, and when I say conservation, I mean enough 
profitable operation to maintain the district. 

Earlier in my statement I mentioned the three segments of the 
mine, milling, and smelting industry, and also stated that I had 
friends in each group. 

However, it does seem that the dust of confusion being kicked up 
by the two larger segments of the industry, is settling in a dense cloud 
over the small producers, making it very difficult for them and their 
problems to be seen. 

While referring to the smaller segment, let us not forget that for 
the most part the tristate district is on Indian land, and that they 
draw royalties on any production from these lands. Therefore, any 
legislation enacted to aid our mining area will also help them by start- 
ing our mines and renewing their royalty payments. 

Gentlemen, we realize that the domestic lead and zine industry’s 
problems are large, but surely not insurmountable. 

We are also aware that the small producers bill is not a complete 
solution for the entire industry, but it will sustain the small and inter- 
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mediate producers who are an important part of the industry and the 
articular part which bears the brunt of a crisis such as we are now 
facing, and have been for the past 3 years. 

You gentlemen are also aware of the many attempts and procedures 
we have made and followed in pursuit of relief. Also of the opposi- 
tion’s statements, “Wait a little while and everything will take care 
of itself.” We are still waiting after 3 years have passed. Do you sup- 
jose they thought we would die in 3 years ? 

Seriously, many small operations have, because of bankruptcy. 

It is probable for we have learned some painful lessons in the 
jast—that, once domestic mines have been closed and the lead-zine 
mining industry put out of business or reduced to a noncompetitive 
status, prices start rising. In the end the taxpayers put out far more 
than if a sturdy competitive industry is left to keep foreign exporters 
from charging monopoly prices. On the same basis we maintain the 
position we have always had—it is not our intention with this legis- 
lation to shut out imports or even to reduce them below a fair level. 
We do not shun competition; we just want a reasonable chance to 
compete. ; 

We do not believe the American taxpayers would feel that it was 
good business for the country to allow mines already opened and 
operating or in operating condition to fill with water and be lost 
forever. We do not feel they would want expensive equipment to be 
left to rust away in idleness. Most of the American public is aware 
that they profit by the activities of industry and the vitality of miners 
who can hold their heads up and work for their bread and butter. 

A subcommittee of this committee visited our district last April 3, 
and at that time they toured our mining area for personal observa- 
tions of the problems of operators and miners. On the morning of 
April 4 they met with some 200 of our mine operators, landowners, 
business and professional men, and Indian representatives. Next to 
our own people at home, I feel this subcommittee is best qualified to 
speak for the tristate lead-zine mining industry, and I want here and 
now tothank them for their interest and the diligent and helpful man- 
ner in which they analyzed our situation. It was like a new breath 
of hope to see their sincere efforts to dig out all the relevant facts. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Rocrers. Thank you, Mr. Kiser. Do you desire this attached 
sheet to be included as part of your statement ? 

Mr. Kiser. I do. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some more exhibits that I would like to enter 
into the record, too, if you please. I would like to make a few oral 
comments about this bill. 

Mr. Rogers. Without objection, the statement on wages will be 
included as part of the statement you have already made. You will 
have to submit those other documents you are talking about to the 
Chair so we can look at them. 


§4282—60——_5 
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(Document referred to follows:) 


( Le 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 





T 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS wad 
Washington, D.C., March 24, 1960 ; 
Memorandum to: Tom Kiser, Tri-State Ore Producers Association. po 
From: Jack Curran. — 
Subject : Wages in lead and zine mining. — 
The following 1957 figures from the Labor Department are the latest available: 
Mexico ee 
5 MINES PRODUCING BOTH LEAD AND ZINC—DAILY WAGE 
beccetl witha dencey Page le cee | ce ahs ass oe! zine.-- 
se —. Do 
Pesos Dollars lem 
_— . Kea soniye 
eae 
1... ..--- a <pipbius ad ; 16. 61 $2.07 
2 bai 7 abate . : 19. 04 9 % 
3 ‘ iene , sthitel inte ainpiteiak : -----| 19.96 4 _ ‘The 
4. 21.77 27 is $56 
5 wn2----2----- - 22.75 2.84 advar 
lt ieschiahidhsalnsstibetinSinimashchioncahdstcei dat ila hintiilbactoa sbcthcee al Wit 
3 MINES PRODUCING LEAD ONLY 
‘ 31 $1 
2 35 l ba 
3. 16. 65 2.4 
OO et ee = i eee Mr. 7 
2 MINES PRODUCING ZINC ONLY Carre 
rs Se eet arr ; rey —— Wasl 
1 Scania oe beac pa os . a 13 $1. 62 De. 
; ; . ” +5 This 
=e = ‘ he aS iat sO TS 7 —— to sin 
NOTE.—1 peso equals 8 cents, 12.50 to the dollar. We 
Source: Mexican Department of Labor, “‘Quoderno,’’ No. 2223, 1958. is so 
mine 
In addition to the daily wage, there are various types of fringe benefits in Ple 
both cash and kind amounting to about 50 percent of the daily wage. Ki 
Under Peru, I have only a single figure for all mining of 30 sol per day which 
amounts to $1.08. (1 sol equals 3.6 cents. ) 
Family allowances and other cash and kind payments are approximately equal 
to the daily wage. 
Mr. Rogers. Does that conclude your statement ? Mr. ( 
Mr. Kiser. I have received several letters which I would like to Chai 
submit. for the record. Care 
Mr. Rocers. Immediately following your statement, if there is no e 
objection, the letters will be included. bill 
Mr. Kiser. Mr. Chairman, it should be noted that in the letter incl 
from Mr. Paul E. Bradley there are some errors in arithmetic. Under Inte: 
his formula as stated, the Joplin concentrate price at 13 cents; zinc is mitt 
POR . . + 0 
$86, and at 1414 cents zinc is $101. abe 
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(Letters referred to follow :) 
JOPLIN, Mo., March 16, 1960. 


Mr. ToM KISER, 
Washington, DAC. 

Dear Tom: In reply to your request, I find the Joplin concentrate price would 
pe as follows : 


pee 
Metal Joplin 
price concentrate 
price 
Cents 
j 13 $80. 00 
aces 
= Do 144% 92. 00 
i 12 140. 36 
: 
RE Me ee ae ec se ee 17 212. 36 
en 2a. : siiecceliaiaaemaban ia tale a arc cicada calecaiaraaaaie 


The rough rule of thumb for determining the Joplin price on zine concentrate 
js $56 per ton when the price of metal is 10 cents with $10 increase for each 1 cent 
advance in the price of metal. 

With all good wishes for your success on the mining bill, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
PAUL E. BRADLEY. 


COMBINED METALS REDUCTION Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 25, 1960. 
Mr. THOMAS KISER, 
Carroll Arms Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Tom: Copies of my letter of this date to Clark L. Wilson are attached. 
This covers changes in H.R. 8860 which I think should be made for clarification. 
to simplify administration and to relieve the miner of redtape. 

We greatly appreciate your efforts in connection with this legislation which 
is so badly needed at this time to prevent the extinction of most of the small 
mines in the Rocky Mountain region. 

Please let me have your address and phone number in Washington. 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely, 
EpWaArD H. SNYDER. 


COMBINED METALS REDUCTION Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah, March 25, 1960. 
Mr. CLarK L. WILSON, 
Chairman, Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee, 
Care of American Mining Congress, 
Ring Building, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR CLARK: Thanks for your letter of March 14 relating to the Edmondson 
bill, H.R. 8860; also your letter of March 21 giving summary of remarks to be 
included in the statement you propose to make to the House Subcommittee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. I was pleased to learn Emergency Lead-Zine Com- 
mittee will support subsidy legislation to help the small mines such as that 
proposed in the various House bills. I appreciate the need of stressing the 
fact that this does not alter Emergency Lead-Zine Committee's position on 
quotas and tariff. 
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After reviewing the plan covering the graduated automatic subsidy that 
proposed in 1946, I felt it was too complex to attempt to cover it by legislati : 
in the present session of Congress, and now believe we should devote our eideeie 
to getting favorable action on the House bills with minimum changes for aeat 
fication and to effect savings in time and money for administration. Jp this 
connection, my suggestions are: 1 

1. Recoverable metal.—That this be defined as 75 percent of the lead anq 5: 
percent of the zinc contained in the crude ore marketed in commercial channels 

2. Lead bonus.—That this be calculated by multiplying the recoverable lead 
in the crude ore in pounds by the amount in cents per pound that 17 cutie ks 
greater than the market price for lead in New York that is used as basis for 
settlement by the processor. 

3. Zine bonus.—That this be calculated by multiplying the recoverable zine in 
the crude ore in pounds by the amount in cents per pound that 14.5 cents is 
greater than the market price for Prime Western zinc, St. ai 
as basis for settlement by processor. 

4. Small domestic producer.—The language in section 7(2) seems ambiguous 
to me. I would strike all of paragraph (2) after the word “period” in the 13th 
line and add in place thereof: “* * * from any single operating unit located 
within the United States, its territories or possessions, in one State or mining 
district.” 

You will note under section 7(5)(b) the Secretary may determine what 
constitutes a “mining district” and what constitutes a “single operating unit.” 

If the suggestions contained in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) above were 
adopted, after certification of an “operating unit” by the Secretary and upon 
affidavits by the producer and certification by the processor as to the production 
the processor could act as agent for the Secretary and make the bonus payments 
direct to the producer. This would save a great deal of time and reduce the 
cost of administration, as settlement sheets and contract terms would not 
have to be submitted to the Department of Interior for determining the bonus, 
and all producers would be treated the same, as in the case of the administration 
of the Silver Purchase Act. The percentages used above for recoverable lead 
and zine are taken from title II, section 201, of the Seaton bill, S. 4036 of the 
SSth Congress. 

I do not know yet whether or not I shall be able to attend the hearing. [| 
have very important negotiations in progress that may make necessary I remain 
here. In any event, I will submit a statement. 

Kind regards. 

Sincerely, 


Louis, that is used 


Epwarp H. Snyper. 


SILVER Crry, N. MEx., March 24, 1960. 
Mr. Tom KISER, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. Kiser: The lead-zinc mining industry here in Grant County is at 
present almost completely shut down due to low metal prices. One of the 
larger operators is in production, not at a profit but to help cut down the expense 
of standby overhead. 

During 1956 and 1957 when the prices for lead and zine respectively was 
16 and 13% cents there were 3 or 4 small operators mining lead and 
zine in this area with a total payroll of at least 150 men. With prices at 
17 and 14% cents guaranteed for a period of years it is quite likely that the 
mines just mentioned and at least three or four more would be induced to reopen. 
This could mean employment for 250 or more men as well as the increase in 
consumption of many supplies that will benefit local merchants as well as 
manufacturers in other parts of the country. 

Fluctuating metal prices in the past has caused the loss of thousands of tons 
of metal in unmined ore that had to be abandoned when metal prices dropped 
and when the price of metal recovers it is not considered economical to reopen 
the mine to recover the known reserves that are left. 

This was the case in a mine that I had to close down in 1957 when the 
prices for lead and zine began to fall. We had found a new orebody in the 
southerly extension of the vein system by driving incline raises from a stope 
about 150 feet above the level. We had started to raise from the level to develop 
the ore and mine it when metal prices started down and the work had to be 
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stopped. In the BY years that have elapsed since that time the workings leading 
to this ore have likely deteriorated to such a point that it is questionable 
whether it would pay to rehabilitate the shaft and about a mile of drift 
to get back to it. There are many other cases of this kind in this area and in 
other places I am sure. 

Another feature of metal prices in the past that has held back exploration 
and development work is the uncertainty of the market. If an operator can 
pe assured of a stable market for a period of years he is much more likely to 
pe willing to invest money to explore for and develop ore. The average duration 
of even fair metal prices since the war has been 2 to 3 years. This is hardly 
time enough to get into production and get the investment back. 

It seems that a large percentage of the money spent on a subsidy such as 
the one under consideration would be returned to the Federal Government in 
the form of income taxes paid by the employees of the operator as well as taxes 
paid by the supply houses that furnish materials for mining operations. 

I have discussed this bill with several mining people in this area and they 
all agree that the domestic miner should be given a little consideration and I 
pelieve your bill will serve this purpose. 

I am sorry that I cannot be at the hearings in person but I hope that this 
letter will help to express the sentiment of the mining people around here. 

With best wishes for the successful passage of your bill L remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Ray J. Ho_tmautst, 
Vining Engineer. 


DEMING, N. Mex., March 25, 1960. 
Hon. THOMAS G. Morris, 
Member, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DeaR CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of March 15, with enclosures, received and 
wish to thank you for the information. I have contacted several people the 
past few days, and hope at least some will furnish you with helpful data and 
information. 

It will be impossible for me to attend the hearings, however, am sending 
Mr. Kiser a statement of conditions, as I see them, which I hope will in some 
small way be of help. 

With fluorspar imports, and depressed lead-zine prices as they are, I have 
been out of production for several years. Up to 1953, my yearly payroll amounted 
to 40,000 or 60,000 per year, and when considering that numerous small opera- 
tions of more or less extent are all in the same position, it is easy to see that 
the economy of the area is seriously hurt. Adding the deterioration of the 
mines, loss of mining personnel, all adds up to a very serious condition should 
world conditions demand immediate production. 

You are to be commended on your activities toward this problem, and on 
behalf of all the small operators I extend best wishes and thanks for your 
efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
H. B. McCray, Engineer of Mines. 


LorpssurG, N. Mex., March 25, 1960. 
Tom KISEr, 
Carroll Arms Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Str: I am not going to be able to appear at the hearings on March 28, 
1960, and no one else in the area seems to be able to attend either. I received 
a letter from Mr. Morris, New Mexico Representative which I have answered 
and hope will prove of value to him. 

I wish to thank you for the money and effort you have expended in securing 
this hearing and am sorry that I cannot be of more material value to you but 
will say, if and when you are ever in this area, you will be a most welcome 
Visitor. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Donatp A. McGHEEr. 
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Mr. Kiser. Mr. Chairman, I also want to say this: it is not the 
intent of this bill to hurt anybody and we think the bill would work 
equally as well whether it would be with an additional tax bill op 
additional quotas, or as they are today. 

You gentlemen did a pretty thorough job yesterday in bringiy 
out our points as to tonnage and the pricing bill. Maybe, I should 
have the questions and help you to expedite the hearing. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprinauu. I have two or three questions. The statement js a 
very fine statement, Mr. Kiser. Do you look at this program ag q 
long-term program or a short-term program / 

Mr. Kiser. I think it should be a long-term consideration. How. 
ever, if the economy increases until we get these expected raises they 
are telling us about, the bill would lie there dormant and it would 
not be costing the taxpayers anything. 

Mr. AspInaLi. I understand that, but this legislation, as you see 
it, is legislation to protect the industry from foreign importation, 
or is it legislation to protect the so-called small operators, regard- 
less of the situation which surrounds the lead and zine industry? 

Mr. Kiser. I look upon it as legislation to protect the so-called 
small operators. I might elaborate on that a little by saying that 
very recently one of our major ore purchasers informed me we could 
expect an upward adjustment in freight price from the mine to the 
mill, an upward adjustment in the milling cost and a downward ad- 
justment in the mill settlement prices for concentrate. So we need 
that little margin for the small producer. If you can get sufficient 
tax or curb imports sufficiently, maybe it will take care of that. But 
as I see the small producer, his problems are growing steadily larger. 

Mr. Aspinati. As I understand your statement, it is not your 
understanding that the purpose of this legislation is to open pres- 
ently shutdown mines which could be said to be submarginal as of 
this time; is that correct? 

Mr. Kiser. I do not believe the price would encourage it. You 
have a pretty reasonable price. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I am asking you as far as your understanding is 
concerned. 

Mr. Kiser. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnatu. Also as I understand your statement, it is not your 
intention, by operation of this legislation, that any considerable nun- 
ber of new mines would be opened under this program. 

Mr. Kiser. No, sir; I definitely do not think so. 

Mr. Aspinauu. The statement which followed your written state- 
ment, perhaps, was meant to answer the next question which I have. 
Because of the method of operation in the mining of lead and zine 
ore that is followed in different parts of the country, do you see any- 
thing about this legislation that would cause inequities for that 
group of small producers because of different situations existing in 
different parts of the country ? 

Mr. Kiser. I definitely do not see any and not to my knowledge 
are there any. I trust if there should be some problem come up, it 
could be taken care of in subcommittee but I do not see any. 
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Mr. Aspinact. Is it your thinking that there is anything in this 
legislation that would protect you, the small operators, from the large 
operators or the smelters ¢ 

Mr. Kiser. Protect me from? I do not believe I get the question. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. 1 want to know if this is to be used as a method 
which can be used by the small producer to protect them from any of 
the operations of the larger operators or the smelters. Or is this 
just a question of taking care of the price situation / 

Mr. Kiser. I would say the price situation ; yes, sir. 

Mr. AsprnaALy. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. Mr. Chenoweth 4 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Kiser, I am always happy to see you before 
the committee. I recall with pleasure our visit with you in Okla- 
homa about a year ago and the many courtesies you extended to us. 
[ would like to inquire what the situation is now as compared with a 
year ago? Has there been any material change in your situation? 

" Mr. Kiser. No material change. We still have two little groups 
of high-graders and one captive company retreating some slime, but 
nomine produc tion from mechanical mining at all. 

Mr. CuenowetH. Have any of the mines which were closed there 
a year ago opened up since then ? 

‘Mr. Kiser. No, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. There has been no new operation of any kind ¢ 

Mr. Kiser. None other than the drilling operations, but no mining. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. Nonew production ¢ 

Mr. Kiser. Nominesat all. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Yesterday, Mr. Hardy raised the question about 
the limitation of 5,000 tons. He thought that was perhaps a little 
large. He suggested 500 tons. If the bill should be amended that 
way, how would that affect your operations ¢ 

Mr. Kiser. I do not mean to be rude, but I think at 500 tons, you 
just as well might not have it. 

Mr. CHENOWETH. You feel the 5,000 figure is the correct one? 

Mr. Kiser. The 5,000 certainly goes beyond a number of our small 
operators, but I am thinking there are some more boys in the inter- 
mediate class. 

As I remember, their previous bill, did they have 2,500 tons of each 
metal, which is 5,000 tons of metal? We say 5,000 tons in combina- 
tion or either one, so it is the same as the previous administration bill, 
so to speak. 

Mr. CuenowretH. What is the average production of your mines 
in that omens area’ Just roughly. 

Mr. Kiser. I do not know. 1 would say that the 5,000 tons would 
cover the limits of all except two major producers. That is purely 
a guess, but it will be very close. 

Mr. Curnowern. ¥ ou mean the 5,000 limitation will cover all of 
the mines in your ar 

Mr. Kiser. With the exception of two companies. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is that right ? 

Mr. Aspinatu. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cuenowern. Yes. 
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Mr. Aspinatu. Would there be a tendency, under this legislation, 
Mr. Kiser, for those that are producing less than 5.000. we will say 
2,500, or 3,000 up to the 5,000, to immediate ‘ly try to come up to the 
5.000 2 

Mr. Kiser. There is a possibility, yes. Of course, you have nobody 
producing anything—this bill is referr ing to and intended for fellows 
mainly who are shut down. Most of those fellows are not producing 
anything and, naturally, would do the best they could. As I pointed 
out, if this bill were enacted, 1 doubt very seriously if you regain 50 
percent of their production the first year. A miner does not go back 
into a mine after being shut down 3 years and start produc ing at 100 
percent efficiency. He has a lot of work to do. I question very seri- 
ously whether this bill would cost $8 million the first year. 

Mr. AspinaLu. That is the reason I asked you if you envisioned it 
as a short-term or long-term operation. 

Mr. Kiser. I think it should be a long-term operation. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. I can see if this continues as a long-term operation, 
there may be a tendency to open up many, many mines which would 
produce up to 5,000 tons annually. 

Mr. Kiser. I do not think so on those prices. 

Mr. CHenowernH. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Kiser. 

Mr. Rogers. Mrs. P fost ? 

Mrs. Prosr. How many mines did you have, operating in 1956, in 
the tristate area ? 

Mr. Kiser. I stated here how many we had; 43 that reported and I 
expect a few months prior to that, there eats were 60 mines. As 
far as how many mines there are, there are literally hundreds. I would 
not know how to give you an exact guess, w ithout ts aking a little time, 
but there are several hundreds of mines in our area IT am speaking 
of the mines that were operating back in 1956. I think we listed 
about 43 companies at that time. 

Mrs. Prosr. Under the provisions of this bill, do you think those 43 
mines would all open? 

Mr. Kisrr. Not immediately. 

Mrs. Prost. Of the 43 some of them are flooded today: is that right! 

Mr. Kiser. Some of them are flooded and some of the fellows have 
given up in despair. A few have gone bankrupt and sold their equip- 
ment. They definitely would not all open within a period of a few 
months. I -ossibly within 1 to 2 years. You would see those 43 back 
in production and maybe the next year you would see a few more of 
the mines. It would help relieve the pumping burden somewhat of 
the mines who are facing this pumping problem today. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Kyl? 

Mr. Ky. No questions. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Edmondson ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. How heavy is the pumping cost being borne in 
the tristate district? Can you give us any figures on what it is costing 
in the field to pump at this time? 

Mr. Kiser. I have no field costs. It is estimated at three-quarters 
of a million dollars a year, but that was made from no survey or 
anything, but I think it would run close to three-quarters of a million 
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dollars a year for pumping. Not maintenance. The pumping and 
maintenance is estimated to be around $3 million. For my particular 
small place, $500 a month keeps the water out. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. You mean for your own place you are paying out 
$500 a month ? 

Mr. Kiser. For a very small place. 

Mr. Epmonpson. For pumping and maintenance / 

Mr. Kiser. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. You mean that is today? 

Mr. Kiser. Yes, madam. 

Mrs. Prosr. Are you in production ? 

Mr. Kiser. No; no production. 

Mrs. Prosr. In a standby position it is costing $500 just to keep the 
water out ¢ 

Mr. Kiser. You have to. If you tore down your equipment and 
put it out on the surface and reassembled and let the water rise, you 
have lost your mine and the equipment is hardly worth pulling. Even 
though it is good equipment, once you go in and tear down the equip- 
ment and bring it out and reassemble it you have a labor cost as much 
as the value that you could sell it for. 

Mr. Epmonvson. How long has it been since you had any produc- 
tion ? 

Mr. Kiser. Three years ago, the 16th of April, we got notice of the 
suspension of oper: ations at the mill. There has been some periodic 
operations for 6 months after that. They shut down a month, run 
a month, shut down a month, run a month. I have shipped two 
trainloads of ore, one in June of 1957 and one in July of 1957. Ordi- 
narily, I ship five to six trainloads of crude ore a month. 

The other boys are in the same situation. Tom Kiser is not isolated 
in this; we all share it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. How many producers, would you say, have com- 
parable pumping and maintenance costs at this time to prevent com- 
plete loss of their mining property / 

Mr. Kiser. They all have them. There might be one or two excep- 
tions where some fellow’s mine was on a higher ground and he had 
no pumping costs, but he has the cost of looking after trucks and 
tractors and so forth. The major producers have a far, far larger 
expense than that. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yesterday there was testimony by the Department 
witness, I believe by Secretary Hardy, that if this bill went into effect 
large producers might cut back their production to come under this 
5,000-ton limit to qualify as a small producer. Can you comment on 
that ? 

Mr. Kiser. I would like to. 

I would say if their operation was close enough that that was neces- 
sary, let them do it. But for the most part the fellow who is above 
5,000 tons does not. sell his metal as the small producer sells it. He 
has his own smelter and processes it, and, therefore, he would not cut 
back for the most part. 

Mr. Epmonpson. As I understand the terms of the bill, if a man 
had in excess of 5,000 tons during the previous year he would not 
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qualify ; he would have to be under the 5.000 tons per year before he 
could qualify ; is that right ? 

Mr. Kiser. I would definitely say he would not produce 5,001 tons. 
As far as major producers cutting back, I do not think so, because 
they use their own metal. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Kiser, I just want to compliment you on the 
work and research and time you have put in on this bill. I want to 
extend appreciation both to you and Mr. Karl Landstrom of our staff 
for the long hours the two of you put in in the preparation of this 
legislation. I think both of you have made a real contribution to 
the mining industry. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Baring? 

Mr. Barina. No questions. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Rivers? 

Mr. Rivers. No questions. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Randall ? 

Mr. Ranpauy. Mr. Kiser, I want to join with Judge Chenoweth 
in thanking you for your courtesies last year about this time down 
there. 

I have only one or two questions on terminology. You referred to 
a high gr: ader. Where is the dividing line between a high grader 
and a low grader? 

Mr. Kiser. When I say high grader, I mean there are two groups 
of fellows that have little properties on their own and they go down 
and handpick ore and for the most part it is ore that has been shot 
loose in the years gone past. If some is mostly rock they lay it aside, 


but they pick up better ore by hand or dig it out of a cave or some- 
thing. 


Mr. Ranpatu. A small operation ? 

Mr. Kiser. Very, very small. Mostly handpicked. 

Mr. Ranpaty. The total tonnage would not be anywhere near the 
5.000 2 

Mr. Kiser. I think they had 400 tons from the high graders last 
year. Several thousand came from the captive operations. 

Mr. Ranpaty. What do you mean by captive companies ? 

Mr. Kiser. One of the major companies who are retreating their 
own slime for their own use. In other words, they keep the concen- 
trate to run in their own smelter. 

Mr. Ranpati. There is no outside market for it? Is that what 
you mean by captive? 

Mr. Kiser. I suppose there would be a market. 

Mr. Ranpaty. They are converting it in their company not selling 
on the open market ? 

Mr. Kiser. Yes. We have no quarrel with the fact, other than it 
does mess us up on the Bureau of Mines report on the production in 
tristate district. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Ranpaty. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The point you are making is this does not repre- 
sent actual mined ore. 

Mr. Kiser. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. But it is a processing of already mined ore and 
is showing up on the Bureau of Mines report. as mined. 
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Mr. Kiser. The gentleman might have understood better if I said 
re-treatment of old residue. 

Mr. Ranpaty. One question about the pumping. The loss may 
sound large, $500 a month, but actually the loss would be much greater 
ifyoustopped. Is that not true? 

Mr. Kiser. My wife tells me I am nuts for doing it, but I do not 
think so. Surely, somewhere somehow when you have mines that have 
ore and they are well equipped with good modern diesels and electric 
equipment, there isa way out of this. 

Mr. Ranpaty. And possibly it is necessary to do it because once the 
water comes in all your equipment and not simply the equipment, 
but the mine itself, is lost. 

Mr. Kiser. The mine you have developed is gone. 

Mr. RanpDAtu. Forever. 

Mr. Kiser. If you sank a ship in the middle of the ocean, do you 
getitback? Itisthesamething. _ 

Mr. Ranpauu. The only other thing, I am sorry I was not here yes- 
terday and had another committee meeting this morning. I simply 
want to say I know there are the marginal mines and I observed 
the agenda that Charlie Brown was here. I assume that Mr. 
Carnahan did not appear, but there is another area in the Eighth 
Missouri District in which the problem is very similar and as his 
representative down on the field trip last year, there are marginal 
mines in that area. There may be some good mines, but the majority 
are marginal the same as in your situation. 

Mr. Kiser. Charlie Brown has both kinds. He has marginal mines 
that have been flooded. He also has mines in his district that could 
operate with this bill. It would take an hour to go into that in view 
of the fact you visited one. 

Mr. Ranpatu. A final observation. I do not know what will happen 
to this bill, but I know that certainly in that area which is called the 
Iron Belt, I believe, a group of counties southwest of St. Louis, 
the very same thing that has been said here would certainly apply in 
that area. 

Mrs. Pros. Will the gentleman yield for a question ? 

Mr. Ranpatu. Yes. 

Mrs. Pros. I should like to ask you, Mr. Kiser, what is the total 
cost of maintenance, taxes and other expenses while your mine is closed 
down ? 

Mr. Kiser. My individual place you are talking about ? 

Mrs. Prost. Yes. 

Mr. Kiser. I think my taxman came up with something over 
$7,000. 

Mrs. Prost. $7,000 a year ? 

Mr. Kiser. For last year and the year before it was $9,000. I did 
a little development work while it was down. I think the year 
before that it was $13,000. But there has been some little bit of 
development work within those years. I think the $7,000-few-hundred 
for last year would give a pretty good example. I cut the thing as 
close as T can, and yet save my property. 

Mrs. Prost. That includes your taxes plus maintenance ? 

Mr. Kiser. Our taxes are paid on the ores we produce. Tf we 
produce no ore, luckily we have no taxes. 
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Mrs. Prost. Do you have taxes, on your equipment ? 
Mr. Kiser. No. 
Mrs. Prosr. You have no personal property taxes? 

Mr. Kisrr. We pay a tax on every trainload of ore. When the ore 
is sold, we pay a tax from the ore just the same as you pay a royalty, 
Mrs. Prosr. But you have no property taxes of any kind? * 

Mr. Kiser. No, we do not have that. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ranpauy. That is all. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you, Mr. Kiser, for your testimony. 

Mr. Kiser. I certainly want to thank this committee for the time. 

Mr. Rogers. Our next witness is Mr. Clark Wilson, Emergency 
Lead and Zinc Committee, Washington, D.C. If you will identify 
yourself for the record, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF CLARK WILSON, CHAIRMAN, EMERGENCY LEAD. 
ZINC COMMITTEE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Wison. My name is Clark L. Wilson, I am appearing here as 
chairman of the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee. We thank you 
and your committee for your continued interest in seeking a solution 
to the economic problems of the lead-zine industry and we do appre- 
ciate the opportunity of once again discussing with you our position 
in these matters, 

I am sure your committee is familiar with our activities as both 
Mr. Miles P. Romney and Mr. C. E. Schwab, formerly chairman of 
the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee, appeared here last June to 
urge the adoption of House Concurrent Resolution 177. At that time, 
Mr. Schwab discussed peril-point prices and peril-point mine produe- 
tion level that are still the minimums that must. be achieved to guar- 
antee a sound and stable lead-zine industry. The Emergency Lead- 
Zinc Committee is continuing to work for these objectives. 

As you well know, the U.S. Tariff Commission has twice reported 
unanimous findings of serious injury to the domestic industry. We 
are presently waiting for a third report from the Tariff Commission 
following an investigation conducted last January pursuant to Sen- 
ate Resolution 162. At that time, the members of the Emergency 
Lead-Zinc Committee effectively demonstrated that the whole domes- 
tic lead-zine industry is still suffering serious injury as judged by 
such standards as production, imports, prices, and costs. 

In that presentation the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee ana- 
lyzed our past experience with temporary remedies such as barter and 
stockpiling and concluded with the statement that 
the domestic mining industry’s problem must be resolved on a permanent basis 
and that this can best be done through legislation which realizes the necessity 
of having a sound and stable lead and zine mining industry in the United States. 


This object can be achieved through import taxes, quotas, or a combination of the 
two. 


Our membership is in accord that this policy is the long-term 
solution and we have consistently preferred import tax as the method 
of controlling excessive imports. Further, the Emergency Lead-Zine 
Committee is agreed that. tax levels as proposed in the recent Tariff 
Commission hearings would produce the desired results. 
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The Emergency Lead-Zine Committee, activated in 1957, primarily 
to represent the mining segment of the domestic lead and zinc indus- 
try, includes about 130 domestic mining companies. These companies. 
whose properties are situated in at least 20 of the States, produce 
about 90 percent of the domestically mined lead, 80 percent of the zinc 
and further they smelt and refine about 50 percent of the domestic 
production of primary lead and slab zine. 

With such a m: jor portion of the domestic mining industry repre- 
sented on the committee, the membership natur ally includes opera- 
tions from very large to very small. It includes those closed by ad- 
verse conditions which the committee is seeking to better, and those 
still managing to sustain operations. The committee includes the 
smal] domestic produce ers of lead and zine who are the center of inter- 
est in the legislation being considered here today. The operations of 
the smal] domestic producer of lead and zinc have generally been the 
most vulnerable to the adverse cost-price squeeze created by excessive 
imports and inflated costs. 

Small mines constitute a relatively minor portion of the industry. 
A tabulation in “Zine” edited by C. H. Mathewson in cooper ation 
with the American Zine Institute: published 1959, shows that the 
percentage of total output from mines producing a combined total 
of lead _and zine in excess of 5,000 tons per year, was 73.4 percent in 
1956, 77.8 percent in 1955, and 63.5 percent in 1944. Conversely this 
means that the small mines, as defined by H.R. 8860, produced 26.6 
percent of the combined total of lead and zine in 1946, 22.2 in 1955. 
and 36.2 in 1944. 

The particularly adverse conditions prevailing in 1957 and 1958, 
with imports reaching very high levels and with distressingly low 
prices, forced many mines to close, including a high portion of the 
remaining “small” mines. As a result of these closures, it is probable 
that less than 20 percent of the total domestic lead-zine mine produc- 
tion came from “small” mines in 1958 and 1959. 

Since the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee became active in 1957, 
it has consistently worked to obtain long-term, effective correction of 
the basic cause of injury to the entire domestic mining industry, Le., 
excessive importations of lead and zine which denied a fair share 
of the domestic market at equitable prices to the domestic mine 
producer. ‘The committee’s work has all been based on the premise 
that such corrections should be geared to the overall fundamental 
needs of the industry ; for ex: imple: 

1. Control of imports to the level needed to supplement the produc- 
tion of a sound and stable domestic industry : 

2. Reasonably stable prices which would permit all segments of 
the industry, large and small, to evaluate the risks and the rew wo 
of long-term planning in their exploration, development and oper: 
tional activities. 

Tn evaluatiing those needs, conditions prevailing in all segments of 
the industry have been fully considered and the proposals made by 
our committee for attaining those needs have been designed for the 
long- range and lasting benefits of all segments of the domestic lead- 
zine mining industry regardless of size or of geographical location. 

Brief reference to the Tariff Commission hearing records on lead 
and zine in 1957 and 1959 will illustrate that the committee has con- 
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sistently and persistently advocated adequate import controls and has 
favor i increased tariffs and duties as the means. In 1957 import 
taxes or duties were stated to be the preferred means of relief. 4 
quota plan was outlined and recommended as an alternate, although 
this means did not have unanimous committee support. 

In the 1959 hearings, import taxes were again given preferential] 
support by the committee. The import taxes were proposed at a level 
which in the best judgment of all on the committee would provide 
reasonably stable domestic price ranges for lead and zine and under 
which operat ions both large and small < could evaluate their ore reserves, 
exploration and development needs, operating expenditures and hope 
for some profit for such efforts. 

Since World War LI, price ranges under the impact of fluctuating 
imports have been so wide and the periods of satisfactory prices go 
short in cycle that no portion of the industry could make long- range 
plans with any assurances. We are convinced that only through long- 
range programs can any real measure of help be afforded to any 
segment of the lead-zine industry. 

"The Emergency Lead-Zine C ommittee has given careful considera- 
tion to the subsidy plan as proposed by the various bills under dis- 
cussion. I think we should take a realistic look at this an: lysis, par- 
tic ularly in view of our objectives for a long-term solution of our 
situation. 

The legislation under consideration would presently help some 
small producers, but on a short-term basis. We are all aware that it 
is subjec t to continuing problems of appropriations. 

There will be some encouragement for short-term, small quan- 
tity production, but the small producer must beware of false en- 
couragement leading to capital investments or other planning extend- 
ing beyond the term of approved appropriation that could be very 
distressing over the long term. 

As repeatedly pointed out, the entire domestic industry is “sick.” 
The small producer is dependent on others for mills, smelters, and 
refineries. I recently left an operating position with an independent 
mining concern in the West and am “thoroughly familiar with the 
worries of wondering whether or not the custom mill and the smelter 
will continue to operate. We must have a solution to our problem 
that will permit continued operation of the industry from crude ore 
to metal. 

Mr. Chairman, in discussing these thoughts with you, I would like 
to state most emphatically that our entire membership appreciates the 
past and continuing efforts of your committee to be of genuine help 
to the domestic lead-zine mining industry through enactment of con- 
structive legislation embodying the long-term assurances so essential 
to a healthy and stable industry. We realize that we shall be de- 
pendent on the further help and support of this committee in ap- 
proaching the ultimate legislative solution to the broad problems of 
the industry. In fact, it is our belief, that if progress is to be made 
toward the necessary long-term solutions, this committee must con- 
sider legislation even in this session of C ongress which will deal with 
the matter on a broad basis. 

As you know, the Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee did not spon- 
sor the bills under consideration here today. We have nothing but 
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commendation with the will to find a means of relieving serious in- 
jury in our industry, even though it is directed to but a small] segment. 
Our committees most certainly have no disagreement with the im- 
portance of the small mines in the general economy of our industry— 
they are important. 

In all our proposals we have considered the position of the smaller 
mines as well as the medium-sized and larger ones and have felt that 
our proposals would provide the necessary protection for all of them. 
There is a possibility that there may be additional supplementary 
needs for some small mines. 

We respectfully suggest that any such supplementary needs for the 
small mines can better be measured in conjunction with considera- 
tion of the broader measures affecting the entire industry. As to the 
form in which this ultimately should be provided, we should repeat 
that the subsidy route is not a practicable way to solve the problems 
of the entire industry. As to its practicability and effectiveness as a 
supplementary measure for small mines over any basic broad protec- 
tion we believe these can best be assured when the extent of supple- 
mentary protection is known. 

So, while we did not sponsor the legislation under consideration, and 
we do not view the subsidy route as any solution to the broad prob- 
lem, if in the judgment of this committee the proposed method of 
supplementary protection for the small miner is proper we would not 
oppose it as an instrument to be used for that purpose. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson, for your contri- 
bution. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Aspinaue. Mr. Chairman, I, too, wish to thank Mr. Wilson. I 
appreciate he is speaking here for what he considers is for the whole 
industry, the small miners and small operations as well as the larger 
ones. 

In the light of the experience you have had, Mr. Wilson, referring 
to your statement that the U.S. Tariff Commission has twice reported 
a unanimous finding of “serious injury to the domestic industry,” and 
the fact we are working on the report from the Tariff Commission, 
following the request of the other body and also the request of this 
body of the executive department when we passed House Resolution 
177, do you expect the third report from the Tariff Commission to 
show a continued “serious injury to the domestic industry” ? 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Aspinall, in preparing our case for the Tariff 
Commission, we certainly found ourselves continuing seriously in 
injury. In fact, we think our situation is worse than in the prior 
findings. 

Mr. Aspinauu. I read your brief and the brief on the other side. 
The question was, Do you think the Tariff Commission will continue 
to find the situation serious ¢ 

Mr. Winson. Mr. Aspinall, I know there is some technicality of how 
they can do these things. As I recall, the Senate resolution, they in- 
dicated in the resolution that there was continued injury. Whether 
the Tariff Commission has to also find that or not, I do not know. 

Mr. Asptnauu. Of course, I do not want vou to decide the case be- 
cause you have filed your brief accordingly, but I wondered what you 
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expected to find. Do you expect to find continued sympathy down 
there? Of course, the next question was going to be—I think it js 
natural—If they find it what do you expect ‘them to do about it? 

Mr. Wixson. We expect to have continued sympathy. We are a 
bit in a qui andary as to how they are going to state this thing due to 
the hearing they have concluded prior to ours. As I indic: ated 3 I my 
statement, ‘I am sure we are going to be back here on the Hill looking 
for legislation that will give this long-term type of correction to this 
par ticular problem. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I understand that, but I also understand that even 
if we get some of this long-term satisfactory procedure, we might 
still have difficulty with the so-called small operations. This is the 
reason I asked the question of Mr. Kiser as to whether or not this 
was a long-term or short-term operation. The reason I ask you this 
is that rec cently I directed another letter to the administration, and 
the administration seems to think—although you have just. stated the 
condition is worse than it was some time ago, before the first and 
second Tariff Commission study, the administration seems to think 
that everything is going to be fine. 

Mr. Wixson. | believ: e the figures will show that, at the time of this 
hearing, employment will actually be lower in the industry. I think 
that is a good gauge of conditions. 

Mr. AspINALL. Of course, you know that does not bother our poli- 
ticians who are working on a national level and an international 
level; the number of people employed in the mining industry is so 
small that when they look for political push they skip over it like 
nobody’s business. That is one of our difficulties. 

Mr. Wixson. I certainly agree we are up against the perennial job, 
but as you know, the miners are the perenni: al optimists or we would 
not be here still tr ving to fight this battle. 

Mr. Asprnauy. I think th: at is right. 

How many large mines, we will say with 10,000 tons’ production 
annually, have ¢ losed down in the last few years / 

Mr. Wuson. Offhand, I could not answer that, Mr. Aspinall, but 
I would be glad to look into that. 

Mr. AspinaLu. Will you get the information for us? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnatn. Mr. Chairman, [ would ask the answer be placed 
in the record at this point. 

Mr. Rogers. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

EMERGENCY LEAD-ZINC COMMITTEE, 
Washington, D.C., March 30, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, House Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. ASPINALL: During the hearings yesterday in which the House Sub- 
committee on Mines and Mining was considering H. R. 8860, the question was 
asked as to how many domestic mines producing over 10,000 tons of lead and 
zine annually have clased during the last few years. 

I agreed to provide some information on this matter and find that the statis- 
tics available give similar information to the number of mines operating the 
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past few years producing above 5,000 tons of lead and zine annually. These 
statistics were provided by the Bureau of Mines and are as follows: 


Number of 


Year: operating mines 
dk ncelem denial ease Lists cana echednch alliiPacescsiodienta dace leala ‘ cates enced eel tatelinicadiial 3 
th £5 calabechidechsatihh ak chicas de tugocdde teen cbab phen baad ann eee ee sek ae ee te 37 
I as aa decariipens es isin sins lig ah aha i i th a i ic da 
a A a a abdihnsers Tas chris tes sais heaemapemeh stick aoe a ies oe 
isp rasiadaisiatennpagnnmacn ai papa cease ainsi iol eno needed iiaaheaie sacle ana apeemenaal (*) 


1 Not available. 

I would imagine that the 1959 figure would be similar to that of 1958. The 
loss of three mines between 1957 and 1958 no doubt reflects the drop in lead and 
zine prices as the barter program was discontinued early in 1957. 

May I again thank you and your committee members for the courtesies ex- 
tended during our appearance at this hearing. 

Very truly yours, 
CLARK L. WILson, Chairman. 

Mr. AsprnatL, As I understand, the position you and your group 

takes is that you do not believe this legislation, or any legislation siml- 
lar to this, would in itself reestablish “the lead and zine industry. On 
the other hand, you offer no serious objection if the committee and 
the Congress should see fit to pass this sort of legislation for the small 
producers, is that correct 4 

Mr. Wirson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. AsprnaLit. But you look at it more as a palliative or a short- 
term operation, any benefits that might come from it rather than a 
long-term operation, or cure-all, even for the small operators / 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Asprnatu. You were sitting in the room when Congressman 
Johnson of Colorado made his statement that he looked upon this 
legislation as a means of stabilizing the domestic price for domesti- 

sally produced ore and that he thought that result alone might. be 
most beneficial. Are you in agreement with him in that respect ? 

Mr. Wirson. Of course, I feel that our basic problem which comes 
back to price is because of excessive imports. I do not see that the 
subsidy route is a control on excessive imports. So my answer would 
be, I do not believe it. would stabilize the price at the level we need for 
the overall industry. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. It might have a slight effect, but not a stabilizing 
effect generally. 

Mr. Witson. Not for the whole industry. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Kyl ? 

Mr. Kyu. One brief question. Do you regard this bill as a relief 
program rather than a solution to the problem ¢ 

Mr. Witson. As I stated, we think it is a very temporary short- 
term situation, and we should look to other methods for the long-term 
solution. 

Mr. Ky. Thank you, that is all. 

Mr. Rogers. Mrs. Pfost? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Edmondson ? 

Mr. EpmMonpson. You will concede the conservation benefit that 
would derive from this to smal] mines. 


Mr. Wirson. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Aside from the relief approach, it would also 
have a pretty definite effect of helping you to preserve the mineral 
producing capacity of the smaller mines, would it not ? 

Mr. Wiuson. That is right. Having recently come from an oper- 
ating position, I appreciate the only way to save these mines, as you 
Say, you find ore by mining ore, and you also maintain mines by 
mining ore. 

Mr. ‘E DMONDSON. Does your committee still hold the view which you 
held 2 2 years ago, I believe, that 29 cents was a minimum combined 
price for he: th in the domestic mining industry or lead and zinc? 

Mr. Witson. Yes, sir, Mr. E dmondson. we say it is a minimum, and 
we emphasize minimum, to produce these figures of 350,000 tons of 
lead and 550,000 tons of zine, which again we think are minimums for 
a healthy industry in the United States. 

Mr. Epmonpson. So if we take Mr. Hardy’s prediction that we are 
going on up from the 25-cent price to possibly a 27-cent price some- 
time “before the end of 1961, if that optimistic hope which Mr. H: ardy 
expressed yesterday should come true, we would still be in the opinion 
of your committee 2 cents below a minimum combined price for a 
healthy domestic industry, would we not ? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I can understand the difficulty which has con- 
fronted the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee in commenting upon 
this bill, and I am sympathetic with your problem. I would like to 
say this: that I think your committee has been a very positive and 
helpful factor for the mining industry and that you have had some 
very able spokesmen here representing you. I think Charlie Schwab 
(in his statements) is one of the best m: akers of good will for the min- 
ing industry we have had around here for a long time, and I know 
from my contact with you, Mr. Wilson, you are going to be equally 
effective and energetic in it. 

Mr. Wirson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I do hope it will be possible if we determine, after 
this Tariff Commission hearing, that there is no immediate prospect 
of this long-range overall benefit that all of us want, believe me I will 
walk right. alongside you and try to get the overall approach across, 
the same as you have. I do hope if we do not see any prospect of real- 
izing the achievement of that overall objective, we can have the full 
support of the committee behind this bill as the bird in the hand we 
might be able to get in this session of Congress. 

Mr. Wiison. Sir, we greatly appreciate your work along with the 
other members of the committee. Thank you for those personal com- 
ments. I am sure you will find us in here continuing to work just as 
hard as we can to help this industry. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Randall ? 

Mr. Ranpati. Just one question. This is not in the nature of any 
cross examination, but purely a matter of information. What other 
organizations do you represent before this committee? Do you rep- 
resent all producers or are Gare some, for instance, Mr. Kiser’s organ- 
ization youdo not? Is there a dividing line there? Do you represent 
some and do not represent ae 
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Mr. Witson. Our basic representation would be the domestic miners 
producing lead and zinc. Mr. Kiser is a member of our committee. 

Mr. Ranpauu. He is a member of your organization ¢ 

Mr. Wirson. But it is the domestic producers that we are rep- 
resenting. 

Mr. Ranpaty. That would be everybody in this country. 

Mr. Wuson. That is correct, anybody that produces lead and zinc 
from a mine in the United States. 

Mr. Ranpauu. You represent all of them? 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Ranpaui. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. One or two questions, Mr. Wilson. Do I understand 
that although you go along with this so-called subsidy approach to 
this thing, you feel that basic ally the solution must come from import 
taxes or trade tariffs ? 

Mr. Witson. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. You feel that the quotas situation will work? 

Mr. Witson. Of course, we have lived under the quota for a little 
over a year, a year anda half. 

Mr. Rogers. That is what [ had in mind. 

Mr. Witson. As you know, it was not set up as stringent as recom- 
mended by the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Rocers. Yes. 

Mr. Wuson. I am sure if it had been we would see much better re- 
sults by now than we have. It is my impression in the case of zine 
there has been some improvement in the market which reflects sup- 
plies as versus consumption. There are some predictions it will be 
a little more favorable toward the end of the year. The lead appar- 
ently has not done us much good. We feel that and we presented this 
to the Tariff Commission, that the real solution in some type of im- 
port tax or duty or tariff that will protect that automatically. 

Mr. Rocers. Do I understand you, Mr. Wilson, that you trace the 
situation insofar as zinc is concer ned directly to the quota or to other 
factors / 

Mr. Witson. There have been some improvements in consumption. 
There has been an informal agreement to hold some of this lead and 
zine off the market internationally this last year or so. So it is a com- 
bination of causes. Unfortunately, in the case of lead, the stocks are 
still way too high and, of course, our market price reflects that. 

Mr. AsprnaLy. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. ae Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. AsprnaLL. With the knowledge that you have, would you be 
willing to state that there would be any appreciable improvement in 
the zinc situation if it had not been for these other conditions which 
surrounded the zine industry ? 

Mr. Wiison. I did not get the question, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asprnatu. I wanted to know whether or not you think that 
the zinc situation has improved materially because of the quota system 
or is the improvement largely due to the increase in the cons sumption 
of zine universally, as well as to the agreement that was made to keep 
some of the stock off the market ? 
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Mr. Wirson. I think the quotas have been fairly effective. Again, 
they should have been stronger to straighten this thing out much faster 
than has happened. 

Mr. Rogers. Just one other question, Mr. Wilson. 

Did the quota situation that has been pursued have any injurious 
effect on the smelting industry in this country, the smaller smelters? 

Mr. Wiutson. I think, of course, the case of the smelters before the 
Tariff Commission was our quotas restr icted some of their imports 
from foreign countries, upsetting some of their metallurgical balances, 
I suppose, you might say. They definitely did not want the quota to 
continue. I think that was their Tariff Commission argument. 

Mr. Rocers. There was substantial testimony of injury to the 
smelters. 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Rocers. What we have got to consider here is that if you save 
one man and drown another, you might as well have let. the first one 
drown in the first place. 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Mr. Rogers. If you come back with one man and start out with 
two, you are not going to make much headway. What we want to do 
is get some kind of a b: ulance in solvi ing the problem. 

Mr. Witson. We look at it, of course, from the side of the domestic 
producer. 

Mr. Rocers. I feel the same way about it, except I do not think we 
ought to discriminate in favor of the producer as against another seg- 
ment of the particular industry. 

Mr. Wirson. Of course, again, Mr. Chairman, we are only asking for 
what we think is a fair share of the domestic market. ‘If we were 
asking for all of it, 1 can see where we might be criticized, but in asking 
for just a fair share, I think it is leaving this position of competition 
open to the people who would like to import. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Ranpatu. Mr. Chairman / 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Randall. 

Mr. Ranpawy. I think I get your point. You represent the pro- 
ducers, as brought out by Mr. Rogers’ questioning, and not nece ssarily 
the ones that have large smelters. Is that the dividing line? 

Mr. Witson. Actually, there is a combination. 
have the man that is just pure and simple a miner. 

Mr. Ranpawxu. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Witson. There are’ others who are miners and, say, mill their 
own ore. There are others who mine, mill smelt, and refine, but ba- 
sically they are doing that from domestic production as against the 
man who is importing to keep the smelter going. 

Mr. Ranpauu. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much, Mr. Wilson, for your contribu- 
tion. 

Mr. Wirson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rocers. Our next witness is Mr. Palmer of the Colorado Min- 
ing Association. Mr. Palmer, if you will come forward and identify 
yourse] f—— 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Chairman, I would like to say that Mr. Palmer 
did send a letter to the committee, dated March 16 
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more than likely would not be here. I am glad to note he changed 
his plans and he i - with us. We always respect his position in these 
matters a great deal 
Mr. Roa ERS. It is good to have you, Mr. Palmer. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT S. PALMER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
COLORADO MINING ASSOCIATION, DENVER, COLO. 


Mr. Pacmer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Robert S. Palmer. Iam vice president of the Colorado 
Mining Association and the reason for my appearance before this 
committee at this time is at the request of many of the small pro- 
ducers in the Rocky Mountain region, who changed my mind for 
me and decided it would be very wise to have personal representation 
here before this committee because these people are not in production 
at the present time. So any reference to them being a small segment 
of the mining industry would seem as irrelevant bec: ause they are not 
in production at the present time, and they do not anticipate that 
under any recommendation of the Tariff Commission or any other 
governmental agency that they will be in production, and that their 
only hope or anticipation of going into production is legislation of 
this nature. They indicate that to me with full know ledge of what 
happened to the tungsten producers that relied on appropri: ition from 
the Congress on a yearly basis. But they point out that as in the 
uranium industry which has been a subsidized industry, that it is 
conceivable that legislation could be enacted by the Congress which 
would extend over a 1-year period. We are fully aware of the state- 
ment made here by Mr. Wilson and the logic and the soundness of 
those statements, and we agree totally with those statements that 
have been made. But we also want to point out that there are some 
children in the mining industry, the little fellows in the industry, 
that have had no encouragement from anything that is up for con- 
sideration. 

I would like to direct your attention to the report of the Senate 
Interior and Insular Affairs Committee on what the Russians are 
domg to develop new mines in Russia. As a representative of the 
mining industry, I cannot sit here and not say something in behalf of 
the little fellows that go out and discover these mines. It is not these 
big companies that go out and bring in the new production, it is the 
prospectors, the little fellows, that go out and risk their very life- 
blood to bring in new production. 

That was true in uranium and that has been true in everything else. 
So I am here representing the little fellows in the Roc ‘ky Mountain 
region, Mr. Chairman. 

The domestic mining industry has upon numerous occasions pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United States plans which would permit 
its survival from the inroads of cheap foreign competition, and has 
upon numerous occasions advocated the imposition of duties and sug- 
gested incentives for the maintenance of a healthy and active mining 
industry within the United States. 

These plans and proposals, with the exception of the meager help 
given to low-cost operators by the imposition of modest quotas on lead 
and zine, have resulted in little or no benefit to the producers of metals, 
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particularly in the Rocky Mountain region. It should be kept in mind 
that the Roe ky Mountain region is discriminated against in the metal 

markets by reason of the fact that long distances exist between mine 
and market; freight rates have been increased, power rates are up, 
and costs in gene! ral involved in the operating of mining properties 
have been advanced with the advance in the general economic cost 
structure in the country. 

These cost conditions are imposed upon the mining industry lar gely 
because of the necessity of maintaining the American living standards, 
and many of the increased burdens which have been plac ed upon us 
by the Government have practically eliminated the small mine from 
the economic picture within the United States. Hundreds of these 
mining operations have fallen by the wayside, adding to the distress 
and unemployment in the mining counties in which they are located. 
Numerous properties are on the tax rolls for sale to the highest bidder, 
and the general destruction which has taken place in the small mines 
of the United States has been, and unless corrected will prove to be, a 
costly process. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Fred A. Seaton, in testifying be- 
fore the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee on June 19, 
1958, stated that— 


the small mine is a necessary and vital part of the development of our minerals 
industry. There are only a few instances in the United States in which a great 
mine has come into production on a large scale, initially. Generally, the pro- 
gression from an outcrop to a major producer is slow and halting. Thus, in 
order to insure the continuing development of large mines capable of supplying 
tomorrow’s mineral needs, we must provide for our small mines today. 

We of the Colorado Mining Association agree wholeheartedly with 
the Secretary. We believe that the time has arrived when the Congress 
should provide an incentive plan for the small lead and zinc mines so 
that they can continue operations, and we wish to point out that the 
figures used by the Secretary, namely, 17 cents for lead and 141% cents 
for zine, are the exact figures which are used for these two metals in 
the proposed legislation here under consideration. 

It was conclusively established in the consideration of House Con- 
current Resolution 177, et al, 86th Congress, that the small mines of 
the United States were closing rapidly, and that the destruction was 
detrimental to the economic well-being of the Nation. No plans are 
being made for the future in this respect—no attempt is being made 
to guarantee a stable and continuing supply of mine products ‘for the 
future employment of men in the United States and the growth of 
our economy, which will require greater use of metal produc ts. 

A national policy, such as that declared by Donald M. Nelson, former 
Chairman of the War Production Board, as approved by former 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt on April 24, 1943, is necessary. The 
national policy stated at that time, hich should be the national policy 
today, is as follows: 

To make the fullest possible use of small and marginal ore deposits, and it 
is national policy to build up stockpiles of strategic and critical metals and min- 
erals to insure us against unforeseen developments whenever we can secure 
supplies of particular strategic and critical metals and minerals in excess of 
our ability to use them currently in production for essential usage. 

It is highly important that the emphasis be put upon the small and 
so-called marginal ore deposits, for these are the ones that bring into 
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roduction the large mines of the future. The present policy of the 
United States seems designed to destroy not only the incentive for 
mining but the reserves of minerals within the United States by caus- 
ing the exploitation only of the high-grade ores or gutting of mines, 
allowing the small mines of the Nation to disintegrate and disappear. 

I think this is contrary to sound conservation, Mr. Chairman, which 
has been advocated by conservationist groups upon numerous oc- 
casions. It is a waste of natural assets of this country. 

Those of us who have been through periods of shortages know how 
serious this policy is to the well- being of the Nation, and we believe 
that the passage of this legislation is vital to the national interest. 

Eventually, Mr. Chairman, other spokesmen for the mining indus- 
try will be before this committee advo ‘ating this kind of legislation 
in my judgment. 

Mr. Rogers. You say other segments of the mining industry ? 

Mr. Paumer. Yes, sir. Men who now enjoy the responsibility of 
attempting to operate mines which have been discovered and have been 
put into production, based on the calculations of the Bureau of Mines 
that have been presented to this committee on numerous occasions 
saying that we are going to be entirely out of these metals in 18 years. 

‘Substantial aeapsi in output of both lead and zine in 1958 occurred 
in Colorado as compared with 1957. These substantial drops were 
in no small measure due to the closing down of three of the State’s 
producers after one-half year of operation in 1957. These were the 
Rico-Argentine Mining Co. at Rico in Dolores County; the Keystone 
unit of the American Smelting & Refining Co. in Gunnison C ounty : : 
the Resurrection Mining Co. in Lake County, Colo. On June 1 of 
that year, the Emperius Mining Co. closed its mines at Creede, which 
was the first shutdown in 25 years for this, the oldest continuously 
operated mine in the State. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of Mines— 
numerous smaller operators report the close by reason of low prices for their 
products, and high prices for supplies, materials, labor, and constantly increasing 
burdens heaped upon the mineral industries. 

There is just one other thing here I would like to call to the com- 
mittee’s attention and that is the statement that I filed for Mr. John 
Dirksen in the hearings on the resolution in which in areas in Colo- 
rado where we have no zinc smelter producers are not paid for the 
zinc content of the ore. And it would be very helpful to those 
particular producers if this legislation is given some momentum to 
take into consider ation the experience of our Government under the 
premium price plans and other plans which have been in operation 
and see that the subsidy or the amount above the market price is 
paid directly to the producer of zinc. We do have a lead smelter 
in the State and it does not apply to lead. I have pointed out that. 

Mr. Rocers. Thank you, Mr. Palmer, for your contributions. 

Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prosr. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Chenoweth ? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Palmer, it is always a pleasure to have you 
before this committee because we recognize your long and wide experi- 
ence in all segments of the mining industry. T am particularly in- 
terested in what the situation is in Colorado today compared to a 
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year ago, say, in the lead and zine picture. What has been the 
development during the past year? 

Mr. Pavmer. The smaller operators are continuing to go out of 
business and we are practically down to two major operations. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. How many small lead and zine mines would yoy 
say are closed in Colorado, at this time ? ; 

Mr. Parmer. When I first started representing the mining people 
of that area there were 1,210 operations. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What year was that ? 

Mr. Patmer. 193 

Mr. Cuenowern. 1,210 mines in 1934? 

Mr. Pater. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Cuenowernu. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Is that lead and zine mines? 

Mr. Parmer. A combination refractory ore—gold, silver, copper, 
lead, and zine. They are now down to practically two operations, 

Mr. Cuenowetn. What are those two? 

Mr. Parmer. The New Jersey Zine Co. at Gilman and the El Dorado 
Mining Co. at Wray. 

Mr. Cuenowern. If this mining legislation should be passed, how 
many of those small operators do you feel would be able to get back 
into business and begin operations again ? 

Mr. Paumer. I would say a very small percentage. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. The impact. would not be very great then? 

Mr. Patmer. No, but it would give an incentive to a great many 
people that now have no incertive in the mining industry. : 

Mr. Cuenowern. On the bottom of page 5, last paragraph, of your 
statement, I wonder if you would comment further where you state— 
it is not the position of Colorado miners that we oppose this legislation simply 
because the zine provisions are not beneficial to certain segments of our mining 
industry. 

Do you oppose the bill for some reason ¢ 

Mr. Parmer. No; I pointed out in here there was a certain segment 
of the industry in Colorado that would not be benefited by this legis- 
lation but in spite of that fact we would not oppose the legislation. 
We suggest an amendment be made to the bill to take care of that 
situation. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. What is the amendment you suggest ? 

Mr. Parmer. We would suggest that the so-called bonus payment 
be made directly to the miner and not as provided in the bill to the 
smelter. 

Mr. CHENowerH. Some question was raised yesterday, Mr. Palmer, 
by Mr. Hardy, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, that the 5,000 
figure was too large in this bill and he suggested 500 tons would take 
care of the small operators. Would that be true in Colorado or not! 

Mr. Parmer. In Colorado it would be very helpful. 

Mr. Cuenowern. You mean the 500 figure? 

Mr. Parmer. The 500 would be very helpful. We would hope for 
a larger tonnage, but the 500 in Colorado would be very helpful. You 
see that is 500 tons of metal. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Yes. Do you think the 500 figure would be of 
considerable benefit to the small producer in Colorado? 
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Mr. Patmer. It would be very helpful in Colorado because we have 
had in the past a large number of small operators. However, we 
recognize that in other districts such as Mr. Kiser’s district that they 
would need a much larger tonnage. 

Mr. Curenowetu. There is a different condition in the tristate area ? 

Mr. Patmer. We have a lot of problems in common. We have 
water conditions in Leadville and we have mines that have been 
abandoned because of the heavy underground waterflow, just like they 
have in the tristate district. So we have a great many things in com- 
mon with the tristate district. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. I am sure you have. One other question, Mr. 
Palmer, about the impact and the effect of the quotas which were 
placed upon lead and zinc. In your statement, you referred to the 
fact that it helped only the large producers. Is that your position as 
I understand it? 

Mr. Patmer. No, I did not say that. I said primarily they help 
the low-cost producers. 

Mr. Curenowetu. Yes, the low-cost producers. 

Mr. Parmer. Here I want to say, Congressman Chenoweth, that 
the administration gains a lot of respect “from many people in the 
mining industry after the defeat of the Seaton legislation of having 
the courage to impose quotas, and we are fully cognizant of the fact 
that the international crowd to which you have referred in W ashing- 
ton were seriously critical of the President and the administration for 
imposing quotas. So we appreciate what was done. We, frankly, 
admit it has not been of any material benefit to the rank and file 
miners in the Rocky Mountain region. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I understand it has been of greater help to the 
zinc people than it has to the lead. Is that true in Colorado ¢ 

Mr. Paumer. It has been of some help and I agree with the Secre- 
tary it will continue to be of some help to some of the producers in the 
United States. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Mr. Palmer, I want to again mention how pleased 
we are to have you here. We are glad you made the trip to Washing- 
ton because your presence before the committee is alw: ays most 
helpful. I personally, and each member of the committee appreciates 
your contribution. 

Mrs. Prosr. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Cuenowern. Yes. 

Mrs. Prost. Approximately how many lead and zinc mines did you 
have operating in Colorado in 1956? 

Mr. Parmer. 1956. There again I do not want to hedge on that 
question. I agree with the Assistant Secretary that it is a difficult 
problem to analyze just how many operations you have because some 
of these people go into the high elevation during springtime of the 
year, and the tendenc ‘y on the part of the statisticians is to compute a 
producer as one who ships ore. That may or may not be true in our 
area. 

In other words, there may be production that is not shipped. I 
would estimate that there were in the neighborhood of some 47 pro- 
ducers, not all of whom are shippers to the smelter in the area. 

Mrs. Prosr. Of the 1,210 mines you spoke of operating back in the 
thirties, a very small percent: ge of them would have been primary 
producers of lead and zine would the vy not ? 
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Mr. Paumer. Oh, no; I would not say that at all. No; I should say 
not. q 

Colorado is like Idaho in that it has a refractory complex ore, and 
the eee will produce on the total value of the shipment. That 
guides his judgment as to whether or not. The little gold and silver 
that is found in combination with the base metals, of course, helps him 
to pay his overhead and it may vary. I mean some of the ore bodies 
may change in the evaluation of the different a from week to 
week, from month to month, or from year to year. But I would say 
that practically all of those operations have some lead or zine in 
the ore with the exception of the Cripple Creek district, which js 
primarily a gold camp. 

Mrs. Prost. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. 
Palmer. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Baring? 

Mr. Barring. I have no questions. 

Mr. Rogers. Mr. Randall? 

Mr. Ranpatu. No questions. 

Mr. Rocers. Iam sorry, Mr. Kyl? 

Mr. Kyu. One quick inquiry. When are we going to continue the 
hearings on this particular bill ? 
— Rogers. The Chair is going to make an announcement about 
that. 


Mr. Kyu. Will we have an opportunity to hear the gentleman fur- 
ther at that time, do you suppose ? 

Mr. Rocers. That depends, of course, Mr. Kyl, upon when we 
resume the hearings. Will you be in town, Mr. Palmer, long or are 
you going back to Colorado? 

Mr. Pautmer. I am going back. I would like to just take 1 minute, 
Mr. Chairman, to invite you all to our large meeting which will be 
held in Denver on April 21, 22, and 23. We think ‘that you might 
have an opportunity. There will be people there from Idaho and 
from all the other States and we know you were out there once before, 
Mr. Chairman. We would very much like to have this committee 
represented. 

Judge Chenoweth was out there last year at that meeting. We 
are kind of poor folks, and we would appreciate some committee help 
on that. 

Mr. Curnowetu. Mr. Aspinall was also there. 

Mr. Paumer. If this committee could be represented at that meet- 
ing, we would appreciate it very much. 

Mr. Rocrers. We deeply appreciate your invitation, Mr. Palmer. I 
think, perhaps, arrangements can be made for someone to be there to 
represent us at those meetings which are always most instructive 
and most enjoyable. 

Mr. Kyl, it would be my suggestion, if you want to ask Mr. Palmer 
a question to ask now. 

Mr. Ky. Would it be possible for this gentleman who has been 
so frank and helped me so much and Mr. Wilson to submit an answer 
in writing if they cannot be back to this one question: if we view 
this thing from an overall economic position—in other words, we have 
some depressed mining areas—why is it not advisable to include larger 
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roducers as well as the smaller ones? We have had some testimony 

on the other side about reducing them. If you are trying to solve 

een question in an area why not include the bigger produe ers 
as well as the small ones ? 

OT ear, Rocers. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Kyu. Yes. 

Mr. Rocers. You mean include the bigger producers up to the ton- 
nage ¢ 

Mr. Kyv. I mean all producers. 

Mr. Rocers. I mean to put the subsidy payment only up to a cer- 
tain tonnage. 

Mr. Kyu. Possibly. 

Mr. Rocers. And not limit it to the producers of less tonnage than 
that. If they produce more tonnage, then they get the subsidy up 
to a certain tonnage, is that what the gentleman has in mind? 

Mr. Kyu. That is a possibility, sir. I was thinking even broader 
than that. Obviously, the large mills have also cut down their em- 
ployment, curtailed production, sand so on. 

Mr. Rogers. I am sure Mr. Palmer and these other men who are 
in the room who are interested in this great industry would be very 
helpful in submitting a statement on ‘that. Lf you would like to 

uest that the Chair would be glad to ask them to do it. 

Mr. Ky. I would like them to do that. 

Mr. Rocers. Would you do that, Mr. Palmer? 

Mr. Patmer. I would be very happy to. 

Mr. Rogers. And anyone else who wants to submit a statement on 
the question of the gentleman from Iowa, the subcommittee will be 
glad to have it and include it in the record or the file. 

Mr. Cuenowern. That could be included as a part of his state- 
ment. 

Mr. Rogers. Yes. 

(The additional statement, submitted by Mr. Palmer, follows:) 

I believe that Colorado miners would have no objection to extending the bene- 
fits of this legislation to the larger domestic producers, up to an equivalent ton- 
nage limit, but I think that they are practical enough to realize that the resulting 
added costs to the Government might arouse objections to the bill as a whole. 

They would, of course, vastly prefer the small-producer limitation over no legis- 
lation at all. 

Mr. Paumer. I have made it clear, have I not, that we are totally 
in agreement with the National Lead and Zinc Committee in help- 
ing the entire industry. And we believe that the statements made 
here today by Mr. Wilson are very carefully and well prepared and 
carefully thought out. We: also think that some attention should be 
given to the children in the mining industry just as there is being 
given to children in the general population in bringing them up to 
a place where we are going to have a future mining industry in the 
United States. Our theory is that unless something of this sort is 
done, we are not going to have a mining industry in the United States 
in the future. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Kyu. Yes. 

Mr. Cuenowern. If you substitute the word “orphan” for the word 
“children” do you think it would be more appropriate? 
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Mr. Patmer. I think so. 

Mr. Rogers. Thank you very much, Mr. Palmer. 

Let the Chair make this statement. On yesterday we included by 
unanimous consent the right to insert statements for Hon. Thomas 
Morris and Hon. Joseph “Montoya, of New Mexico. <A joint state- 
ment has been submitted by these two gentlemen. It will be included 
in the record at the place pointed out yesterday. We also have to 
include in the record, at the appropriate places, a telegram from 
Deming Chamber of Commerce, signed by L. Beckett, industria] 
chairman; a letter from Mr. Donald McGhee, of Lordsburg, N. Mex. 
addressed to the Honorable Thomas G. Morris, Represent: ative from 
New Mexico; a letter from Mr. Arthur Flores, chairman of the politi- 

‘al action committee, Local 890, Am: ileamated Bayard District Union, 
addressed to the Honorable Joseph” Montoya. Another letter ad- 
dressed to the Honorable Joseph Montoya, over the signature of Mr. 
T. A. Snedden, manager, American Smelting & Refining Co., Tueson, 
Ariz. Those items will be included in the record at the appropriate 
place, unless there is an objection registered. 

The Chair hears none; it is so ordered. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

DEMING, N. MeEx., March 24, 1960, 
Tom Morris, 
Representative, State of New Mevrico, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 

Your efforts on H.R. 10995 are greatly appreciated. Passage of this bill will 
reestablish jobs for 100 to 200 men. Several men on unemployment com- 
pensation in this country. This would be relieved and help the overall economy 
of this area. Any assistance we may give you in passage of this bill, please advise. 

DEMING CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 
L. Beckett, Industrial Chairman. 


LORDSBURG, N. Mex., March 25, 1960. 
THOMAS G. Morris, 
Representative, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sirk: Thank you for your recent letter and the enclosed copy of your bill 
H.R. 10995. 

If this were to be passed so as to establish a consistent and solid price for the 
next 5 years, it would place over 100 jobs openings in this immediate area. My 
own personal plant or mine being one that would use a good part of this employ- 
ment; some 25 percent of it. In Grant County they have been in severe cir- 
cumstances due to the fluctuating and somewhat low market. I have examined 
your bill and believe that I can endorse it 100 percent. 

I wish to thank you for your thoughtfulness ip your legislative program. I 
believe your efforts will be rewarding for all. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD A, MCGHEE. 


AMALGAMATED BAYARD District UNION, 
Loca 890, 
Bayard, N. Mex., February 15, 1959. 


Hon. JosePpH MontToya, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Sir: I am writing to you with regard to H.R. 9986, which was intro- 
duced by you on January 27, 1960. 

Without going into the spec ific merits of the bill itself, I believe I can say with- 
out fear of contradiction that a bill such as this would go a long way toward help- 
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jing to improve the situation that confronts the lead and zinc mines in this area, 
put most important the welfare of a large number of unemployed miners and 
their families and also it would help the community as a whole. 

As you are doubtless aware, Joe, when the price of lead and zine went too low, 
hundreds of miners in this area were thrown out of work. This, of course, has 
caused a number of stores, filling stations and other businesses to close, in addi- 
tion many people had to leave their homes whether they owned or rented them. 
This has resulted in a situation where some of the little towns around here are 
virtually deserted, the owners of all these properties, no doubt, lost considerably 
pecause of this. 

Of course, our concern in this is to see that the workers have jobs, that at 
least there should be an opportunity for them to have some gainful employment 
and I believe that without a doubt that’s what your aim was by introducing 
the bill. 

I could get figures to show how many miners are out of work because of the 
closing of the mines, but I’m afraid that the figures would only show part of the 
story because for every man who is employed in the mines here, there are others 
who find employment on jobs that are not directly in the mine, but yet are neces- 
sary, such as barbers, laundries, stores, etc., ete. 

If there is any way that we can help with regard to this bill let us know and 
we will do our best. 

Regards to you from all the fellows who have met you personally. I can as- 
sure you that they appreciate the magnificent representation you are giving our 
State in Washington. 

Hasta luego. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR FLORES, 
Chairman, Political Action Committee. 
P.S.—Will you please send us at least 25 copies of the bill? 


AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING Co., 
SOUTHWESTERN MINING DEPARTMENT, 
Tucson, Ariz., February 19, 1960. 
Hon. JosepH M. Monroya, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DeAR REPRESENTATIVE MONTOYA: You are aware of the critical problems 
confronting the lead-zine industry. 

This is written to give you my views on the subject, and to enclose a brief 
which American Smelting & Refining Co., together with five other major pro- 
ducers of lead and zinc in the United States, presented before the U.S. Tariff 
Commission. It will be greatly appreciated if you and your staff will review 
this brief. Probably I will be writing to you later, after the Tariff Commission 
has reported to the Senate, on or before March 31. 

Knowing of your continued interest in our affairs, and particularly those 
matters which affect the well-being of the world, Nation, State, and community, 
Tam sure that you will take the proper action in this respect. 

You surely realize that the depressed state which the lead-zine industry has 
experienced for the past several years (1957 until now) is part of a familiar 
pattern. This is not a new development. While various factors have been pre- 
sented on either side, essentially the problem is related to supply and demand. 
As with other industries, it is not unusual for these two forces to become tem- 
porarily unbalanced. There are no doubt various so-called solutions, ranging 
from a hands-off attitude on the part of the Government to that of rigid control. 
I fear that controls can result in “tinkering,” with damaging effect, rather than 
the desired “tuning.” 

We advised against the quota system which I think all concerned will now 
agree has not only failed in its intended result, but may have provided real 
damage to the domestic industry. 

As the pressures referred to above have been slowly adjusting, due mainly to 
natural cause and effect, the situation now appears brighter for zine and more 
promising for lead. If control must be exercised, this should be done in the 
form of a reasonable increase in the specific duties on lead and zine. Certainly 
the quota system should be eliminated. Any action other than reasonably in- 
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creased specific duties, will result in pricing most, if not all, of the domestic 
industry out of business. 

Long before the quota system was imposed, our production was curtailed. 
As you probably know, our Ground Hog unit near Bayard, N. Mex., has been on 
a standby basis since mid-July 1957. This action also closed our Deming Milling 
unit at Deming, N. Mex. When and if the situation warrants, these properties 
will be reopened. Our Trench unit near Patagonia, Ariz., was also closed in 
1957. 

If the lead-zine industry becomes the subject of legislation, I am confident 
that you will have the above facts in mind, taking into account the needs of the 
entire industry. Freedom from economic Government tinkering with normal 
market trends is the answer to the problem. 

Yours respectfully, 


T. A. SNEDDEN, Manager, 


QUAPAW TRIBAL BUSINESS COM MITTER, 


Quapaw, Okla., March 18, 1960. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 


House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Srr: Thank you for the information relative to your H.R. 8860, a bill 
designed to assist small producers of lead and zinc ores. 

This committee in special session on March 6, 1960, passed a resolution to 
endorse bill H.R. 8860 as presented. It is the belief of this committee that the 
bill will reestablish the normal economic condition of this district and urges an 
early passage of the bill, thereby alleviating the existing unhealthy business 
situation in this area. 

We trust that we may be kept informed of all aspects relative to the above 
bill and thanking you for all the services your office has extended to us, we 
remain. 

Sincerely, 
ALFRED L. SKYE, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


STATEMENT OF HENRY L. DAY, PRESIDENT, DAY MINES, INC., WALLACE, IDAHO, 
MARCH 25, 1960 


Day Mines, Inc., and its predecessors have been producing argentiferous lead 
ores in the Coeur d’ Alene mining district almost continuously since 1902 (save 
for depression years of 1930-36), and zinc ores and concentrates sporadically 
since World War I. The company has operated in an area ranked by the eco- 
nomic geologists as one of the first magnitude amongst the metal districts of the 
world. Our district has an historic recorded gross production of nearly $2 billion 
chiefly in lead, silver, and zinc. Even today with inflated metal prices, there are 
only about a score of such mining districts. It must be apparent that an area, 
25 miles or so in length and 15 miles in irregular width, is an attractive place to 
prospect. 

Day Mines, Inc., was incorporated October 1, 1947, a merger of 12 predecessor 
mining companies. One objective was to attain greater efficiency and economy 
through centralized operation. This was achieved. Another objective was to 
coordinate and unify exploration and development, which perforce had been 
badly neglected during World War IT. 

Starting in 1947, more than $5 million have been expended locally by DMI in 
the purchases of mineral properties and in exploration and/or development proj- 
ects. The search over a dozen years has not been fruitless, but the expenditure 
has not yet been recouped, nor is there present assurance that it ever will be. 

The situation has been deteriorating into an impossibility. The prices of the 
two metals have generally trended downward; wages, salaries, costs for mate- 
rials and equipment have persistently increased. Net profit has more than 
vanished. 

The grades of the ore and near-ore disclosed by exploration in the last decade, 
have not been sufficient to permit the production volumes of 1950-52. With 
adverse economic conditions, it would have taken extraordinarily high grade 
ore to dothat. The tabulation on the following page charts the depressing effect 
of the adverse economics. The daily wage and the cost to the company for a 
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shift of work increased progressively while the prices received for lead and zine 
lagged behind or dropped. As a result production fell off and the number of 
employees dwindled. Such an action and reaction is axiomatic, as operating 
profit is turned to operating loss and empolyment vanishes. The tabulation 
shows just that action and reaction for DMI. 


Day Mines, Inc. 


Miners’ daily wage 


| Approxi- |Tons lead} Tons zinc|Tons lead 


Fringes Lead Zine mate inlead | inzine | and zine 
Year | (payroll price price | wage concen- | concen- | in both 
With cost of earners trate trate concen- 
nominal | average jon payroll | trate 
| man- 
shift) | 
—— ™ | = 
| Cents Cents | 
1950_ . . - $12. 45 13.3 13.9 | 394 11, 543 4,518 | 16, 061 
1951_ _ - : 13. 54 17.5 18.0 377 7, 779 | 6, 970 | 14, 749 
1952... - | 13. 54 16.5 | 16. 2 | 305 7, 974 | 5, 301 | 13, 275 
1953__ . ; 14. 22 | 13.5 10.9 144 5, 769 | 1,791 | 7, 560 
1954. - 14. 93 $18. 93 14.1 10.7 | 133 3, 880 1, 147 | 5, 027 
1955... 15. 96 19. 44 15.1 | 12.3 | 149 2, 851 961 | 1 3,812 
1956... 17. 18 21. 00 16.0 | 13.5 | 175 | 3,194) 1,004| 14,288 
1957. : 17.74 23. 18 14.7 12.0 79 4, 234 | 869 5, 043 
1958. _ - 18. 30 23. 99 12.1 10.3 | 56 | 2, 044 | 141 | 2, 185 
1959. 18. 30 24. 51 12.2 11.4 32 | 2, 247 548 | 2, 795 
1960—Ist quarter | | | 
Apr. 15, 1950. 212.0 213.0 29 | 231,256 23144 231,400 
Estimated status 212.0 213.0 | 3 22 | 23900 None 23900 


1 This 54 month strike started August 1955, and had an ultimate effect on production of a 7 to 8 months 
shutdown. 

2 Estimated. 

3 Annual rate. 


Only yesterday Day Mines, Inc., announced in the public press that it was 
terminating a 13-year search for ore in its famous old Hercules mine. In 1947, 
after the lower workings had been filled with water for 22 years, the mine was 
reclaimed and rehabilitated. An extensive search for ore was vigorously prose- 
euted during the next dozen years. More than 200,000 tons were obtained and 
the concentrates produced about $2,550,000 in net smelter returns. Total ex- 
penditures, however, came to $4,150,000. This phase in the life of the Hercules 
mine thus comes to an end with a deficit of roughly $1,600,000. 

In recent years my company has entered exploration ventures to a point per- 
haps beyond ordinary prudence, persistently capitalizing hope, like a good miner 
must, in attempts to find ore. A burnt child dreads the fire—we dread the long, 
long chances of finding the very high grade ore bodies which present economics 
demand. f 

My company has been a “small miner” since 1954, within the meaning of this 
bill. From bitter experience it has been found wholly undesirable to spend 
moneys in exploration and/or development work with prices less than 17 cents 
per found for lead and 14% cents for zine, in the face of persistently rising min- 
ing costs. Calculated risks, which ordinarily would be taken in our business, be- 
come rank speculations. The ordinary odds against finding an ore body of 
ordinary grade are long enough, but the extraordinary odds of finding even one 
unusually high grade ore body (sufficient for requisite profits under the present 
economy) become so great that a prudent man shies away from such an under- 
taking. Then, again, the odds are greatly increased to the disadvantage of the 
small operator, because he can’t afford to undertake the number of ventures 
necessary for finding ore that a large operator can. He must find ore on the 
first, second, or perhaps third attempt, or he is out of business. The large 
operator can afford, and is well justified by the law of averages, to take 10, 
20, or 30 such chances. Sooner or later, his successful ventures will average out. 

Because the U.S. small miner of lead and zinc must have prices in the range of 
17 cents for lead and 14% cents for zine, to prevent him from vanishing from 
business (and knowing that he will under present economic circumstances), my 
company heartily endorses the general purposes of this proposed temporary legis- 
lation. It must be added, however, that this is done only to the extent that the 
long-range stabilization program of the Emergency Lead-Zine Committee is not 
jeopardized. The small producer requires immediate substantial price relief. 
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I respectfully suggest that the committee, in these hearings and in its syb. 
sequent report, develop more exactly the definitions or meanings of the terms 
“small domestic producer” and “any single operating unit producing ores * * «* 
and operating in one State or mining district” in section 7(a) (2). 

Just how is the share of established, independent leases to be determined ? 

The Secretary of the Interior may well need guidance in equitably making 
the determinations authorized in section 5 and section 7(b). 


STATEMENT OF S. K. Drousay, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL MANAGER, Unttpp 
PARK City MINEs Co., HEBER, UTAH 


May I express thanks for being permitted to outline briefly the history of an 
important Utah lead-zine mining company that is fighting desperately to stay 
in business. United Park City Mines Co. represents a consolidation, over the 
years, of most of the old famous mines of the Park City Mining District, the 
United Park City Mines Co. being the result of the consolidation of the Silver 
King Coalition Mines Co. and the Park Utah Consolidated Mines Co. in 1953. 
These two predecessor mining companies had grown from previous consolida- 
tions of numerous other Park City mines. The history of this group of mines 
since World War II and the Korean emergency, as operations of the United 
Park City Mines Co., is the story of an American natural resource industry being 
destroyed because of inflated production costs on one hand and a reduced or 
stabilized income, due to low cost foreign imports, on the other hand. These 
mines are not small, marginal producers which are vulnerable to short term 
periods of low metal prices, but are historically listed in the Bureau of Mines 
Annual Mineral Year Books among the top 25 producers of lead and zine in 
the nation. For example, the 1948 volume lists Silver King Coalition Mines Co, 
16th in lead production and Park Utah Consolidated Mines Co. 25th. The 1957 
volume lists United Park City Mines Co. 16th in lead production and 224 in zine 
production. 

We are an independent mining company selling our raw ores to the only 
custom smelter left in Utah. Two other custom smelters have been torn down 
or are in the process of being torn down because of the decline in Western 
States lead-zine mining. Approximately 7,000 public stockholders own 76 percent 
of our stock and the remaining 24 percent is owned in approximately equal 
portions by the Anaconda Co. and by American Smelting and Refining Co. 

Production from the Park City mining district from the late 1860’s through 
1958 has been estimated as follows: 


peepee ip: anim Oe: COMO Mls 6a Sarees cs Bn ee $310, 000, 000 
Revenue to railroads_- eae ties eae: 18, 000, 000 
Retsinand op cemeltors:: Wiss isso oes dicts oh ti ec cs 97, 000, 000 


Total income from metals paid for _____ eed Sasa eeat 425, 000, 000 


From the records of the various companies that now make up United Park 
City Mines Co. and from our own records, the following statistics are recorded 
for the period 1875 through 1958: 


Lead produced (1, 448, 742 tons) _—_ 


this cae ae caluse ei ceckes 2, 887, 481, 576 pounds 
Zine produced (465, 607.5 tons) 


tush ane _. 9831, 214,939 pounds 
Silver produced____-_-. Spititetbupaais pic 196, 632,511 ounces 
Gold - BPORRCOE is ii i hc (2 dared a @btebnge 457, 938 ounces 
Copper produced (30,285 tons) ~ ~~~ pistes des hie 60, 570, 005 pounds 


From this production the mines received $258,209,194 and paid out $64,407,- 
247 in dividends. No dividends have been paid since 1952 and dividends 
have been very limited since before World War II. This reflects overproduction 
of metals for purposes of war during times of ceiling metal prices and manpower 
shortages, which, in turn, resulted in gradual depletion of ore reserves through 
lack of sufficient development work. 

Our company has suffered an annual operating loss of approximately $100,000 
per year since 1955. This loss is suffered only because shutdown expenses would 
be much greater. Our two predecessor companies, Park Utah Consolidated 
Mines Co. and Silver King Coalition Mines Co., were closed down in June of 
1952 because of labor strikes. Before the strikes could be settled lead and 
zine prices declined to a point where resumption of operations could not be 
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considered by either company. Lead declined from 19 cents per pound in 
January of 1952 to 14.1 cents per pound in December of the same year. The 
price of zinc declined from 19.5 cents per pound to 12.5 cents per pound during 
the same period. In the meantime, the two companies decided there was 
mutual advantage in combining their resources and continuing on as a single 
company. Thus, United Park City Mines Co. came into being in May 1953. 

In the fall of 1954, after a shutdown period of over 2 years, metal prices began 
to rise. Shutdown expenses had been very costly to the predecessor companies 
and continued costly for the new company. Shutdown expenses from May §&, 
1953, until October 1, 1954, had cost the new company $522,458 (about $30,000 
per month), so it was decided to begin operations again and take advantage of 
the increased metal price. The lead price had advanced to 14.5 cents per pound 
and the zine price had advanced back to 11.4 cents per pound, after lows of 12 
cents for lead in April 1953 and 9.25 cents for zine in February 1954. 

During the third quarter of 1954, with improved prices of 15 cents per pound 
for lead and 11.5 cents per pound for zinc, and through the year 1955, when 
prices averaged 15.14 cents per pound for lead and 12.3 cents per pound for zinc, 
a modest profit was made, because high grade ore was selected and the amount 
of development work was moderate. Activities were confined largely to the 
Ontario mine. Then when prices were at 16 cents per pound for lead and 131% 
cents per pound for zine during 1956, it was deemed necessary to catch up on 
neglected underground repair and maintenance work in all branches of the 
operation. Also, a substantial development program was started. This neces- 
sary work ended hopes of profit and none was realized in that year. 

Our operation consists of five underground divisions that were former inde- 
pendent mines. They are now interconnected with a drain tunnel approximately 
30,000 feet long. Even though present production comes from but one or two of 
these divisions, it is necessary to repair caving ground and replace rotting 
timber in the main tunnels and shafts of all divisions. The longer such repair 
work is neglected, the more costly it becomes until, if left too long, the workings 
eave and must be abandoned. Already we have been forced to abandon sections 
of the mine from time to time and this problem presents increasingly serious and 
grave concern, Such abandonment is a waste of potentially productive mining 
property. Mine deterioration may be likened to a malignant growth in a human 
being. It must be fought and kept under control at all times. Losing parts of 
your mine is like a patient losing a leg then an arm from cancer. Neither will 
ever be the same again. 

In order to demonstrate the seriousness of our position the following tabula- 
tion is presented showing the amounts spent each year for direct development 
costs plus indirect operating expenses in the various divisions of United Park 
City Mines Co. for the years 1955 through 1959: 


Year Park Utah} Ontario | Daly West Judge Silver King Daly | Total 
ne ra —|—_____—_— 
1955... $7, 347 $578, 117 $172, 588 $154, 046 $178, 395 |....-. if $1, 090, 493 
1956. 5 30, 821 616, 468 251, 367 86, 755 731, 508 a | 1, 356, 919 
1957__.. 107, O87 547, 784 202, 853 50, 702 | 157, 213 ' 1, 065, 639 
1958___. 65, 435 537, 411 76, 359 54, 209 53, 871 $24. 725 | 812, 010 
1959 1... 19, 914 489, 736 | 46, 763 47, 344 30, 314 | 44, 057 678, 128 

Total 230, 604 2, 769, 516 749, 930 393, 056 | 791, 301 68,782 | 5,003, 189 


! Estimated. 


When no production comes from a unit, then 100 percent of indirect charges 
for the unit is charged to this account, for the purpose of holding the workings 
open for future work. For example, note how expenditures in the Silver King 
portion of the mine have been drastically reduced with the declining lead price 
from 16 cents per pound in 1956 to a low of 11 cents in 1959. Zine also declined 
from 13% cents per pound in 1956 to a low of 11 cents in 1959. The bulk of our 
production has come from the Ontario zone since 1954 where we endeavor to de- 
velop a ton of new ore for each ton mined. Even, so, expenditures have had to 
be reduced in this part of the mine. Anyone engaged in mining realizes that 
development work is the lifeblood of mining. This is especially true in Western 
States limestone replacement deposits, where ore is scattered over large areas. 
There are four tunnels on our property over 20,000 feet long and our under- 
ground workings measure in the hundreds of miles. 


54282 40— 7 
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In order to further demonstrate the effect of declining metal prices and jp. 
creasing cost of labor and supplies on an operation such as ours, the following 
tabulation is made: 








| | ‘Sisie 
| 1955 1956 1957 | 1958 19591 
a Nd A kh ie i OOM Be EE = 
Tons of lead produced. --_....------------.- 6, 544 6,105 | 6, 317 6, 137 6, 14 
Tons of zinc produced--_..._....-.--------- | 8, 408 | 8, 054 8, 742 8, 676 8 787 
Total tons lead plus zine____...-----| 14, 952 | 14, 159 | 15, 059 14, 813 14, 911 
Wet tons ore prodticad - - .. ....5.......5...) 81,323 | 85, 699 | 98, 941 108, 795 108, 296 
Gross value metals paid for._.......-.-.--- $3, 292, 460 | $3,402,061 | $3, 367,255 | $2,980,176 | $3, 020. 999 
Paid to railroad company ae ee eee 91, 231 | 103, 614 | 124, 858 130, 195 114, 733 
Paid to smelting company__.--..---.------| 1,071,639 | 1,087,994 | 1,104,117 | 1,089,871 1, 060, 029 
Paid to sampling and assaying - -_--..---.-- | 45,318 | 47, 847 56, 605 | 29, 949 30, 000 
Left for mining company---_-_.......---..-. 2,084,272 | 2, 162, 606 2, 081, 675 1, 780, 161 1, 818, 200 
Direct cost development______.......----.- 521, 206 | 684, 304 520, 134 373, 106 347, 85] 
Total cost development__......._.-.- | 1,090, 494 1,356,919 | 1,065, 639 $12, 010 | 695, 702 
I TRE CO ais witness ‘ + 267, 949 .ans 123,936 | —88,120 | —101, 265 — 105, 000 
Income per ton ore ee ain mecca” 25, 63 | 25. 23 | 21. 04 16. 36 | 16, 79 
Profit or loss per ton ore mined_-_----------| +3. 29 | —1.45 —(. 89 —(. 93 —0.97 
Average number employees per day------ 236 | 281 | 268 | 236 BI 
State and local taxes paid_.._.........-.--- $54, 345 | $60, 602 | $58, 519 $53, 433 | $54, 000 


1 4th quarter estimated. 


Note that tonnage of metal produced remained fairly constant during the 5 
years. Note that revenue to the railroads and the smelters also remained fairly 
constant. On the other hand, the gross value of ore decreased which resulted 
in progressively less income to the mine. Losses did not increase from year to 
year because crews were laid off as development and maintenance work was 
cut down to fit revenue. Income per ton of metal became lower because of lower 
metal prices. There is a tendency to “high grade” a mine when very little new 
high-grade ore is found through lack of development work and our higher grade 
ore was mined under such conditions during 19™4 and 1955. 

The above tabulations together with tables Nos. 1, 2, and 3 show in many ways 
our urgent need for higher lead-zine prices. Tariff Commission reports in 1954 
and in 1958 recognized the fact that the same is true for the entire domestic 
lead-zinec mining industry. Extensive studies by the Emergency Lead-Zine 
Committee, by congressional committees and private companies have established 
so-called peril point prices for lead and zine below which the domestic industry 
could not survive to meet the emergency needs of the Nation. Table No. 1 is an 
extract from my testimony before the Senate Finance Committee July 22, 1957, 
demonstrating that it would have required 17-cent lead and 1514-cent zine in 
order for the United Park City Mines Co. to break even during 1956 when a 
fairly heavy development program was being carried on. 

Table No. 2 demonstrates how United Park City Mines Co., during 1958, netted 
less than 50 percent of the value of the gross metal content. The $38.18 gross 
value shown for a ton of ore (left-hand column) includes the value of the gold 
and silver content. Also, the net-income-to-mine figure of $16.75 includes the 
amounts paid by the smelting company for the gold and silver. The two columns 
on the right show that we netted but 6.36 cents per pound, out of an average 
price of 12.11 cents per pound, for the lead content and only 2.52 cents per 
pound, out of an average price of 10.31 cents per pound, for the zine content for 
our 1958 production. 

The way things stand today, the profits from our Ontario division cannot, 
indefinitely, support the load of maintaining the vast network of underground 
workings in our other divisions in anticipation of better metal prices. In the 
past there have been the so-called bonanza periods when relatively high metal 
prices had the effect of wiping out periodic losses suffered during lean years. 
Table No. 3 demonstrates that the lean years have become very prevalent in re- 
cent years. Eventually, unless things change real soon, we may well have to 
abandon all or large portions of the mine. The alternative is to sacrifice the 
interests of our thousands of stockholders to investment people, if any are to be 
found, who are willing and able to gamble on the future of the lead-zine mining 
industry. In either case the public interest is not served. 

In conclusion, I would like to point out the impact that the depressed lead- 
zinc situation has registered on the town of Park City and the neighboring 
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communities. United Park City Mines Co. together with its neighbor New Park 
Mining Co., have represented the industrial backbone of an extended area of 
15,000 or more population. Towns such as Park City, Heber, Kamas, Peoa, 
Oakley, and Coalville, are very much dependent on the mines for their economic 
well-being and their schools and community services depend heavily on our taxes. 
Now, less than 300 employees are working for the two companies, where formerly 
jn pre-World War II years there were at times several times this figure. Silver 
King Coalition Mines Co. and Park Utah Consolidated Mines Co. employed a 
total of approximately 900 employees during 1940. Many families own their own 
homes and many are without work or are forced to hunt jobs away from the 
area. Permanent closure of the mines, which must come about unless conditions 
change, would turn Park City into a ghost town. This would render over 600 
miners’ residences and approximately 50 business houses practically valueless. 
Already the county has taken possession of over 1,000 individual lots, many with 
homes on them, and resold them to speculators for the amount of taxes due on 
them. This condition is not only a tragic loss to the former owners but causes 
a great loss in revenue to county, State, and National governmental agencies. 
People of the area as well as the companies that are still trying to operate their 
mines have read many official statements by congressional bodies, appointed 
study groups, members of the President’s Cabinet, by the Tariff Commission and 
by President Eisenhower himself, that it is in the interest of our national se- 
curity and well-being that the domestic lead-zinc mining industry must be 
preserved. 

In this spirit of hope and confidence for the future, employees of United Park 
City Mines Co. have signed labor contracts since July 1, 1957, without a wage 
increase for the third consecutive year, in order that our company would have a 
better chance for continued operation. So you see, our employees, as well as 
community business, are all suffering financial loss in order to help preserve the 
domestic mining industry. 

We cannot believe that we are less important than foreign interests and that 
our jobs and our industries will be allowed to “die on the vine.” So far as we 
are concerned, the quota system invoked by President Eisenhower over a year 
ago is too lenient because 1959 yearend prices of 12 cents per pound for lead 
and 12% cents per pound for zinc are much too low to support the domestic 
mining industry. We are forced to keep up production in order to preserve 
our mine and protect our position as a mining enterprise even though we 
operate at a loss year after year. Our formerly sound financial position will 
soon be totally undermined unless we are protected from competitive low-cost 
foreign production. 

I thank you in behalf of our employees, our stockholders, and the communities 
of the Park City area for listening to our story. 


TABLE I 


Secretary Seaton has described the plight of the domestic miner very clearl) 
in his statement that accompanied the announcement of the long-range minerals 
policy. Also, many spokesmen for the industry such as Messrs. Otto Herres 
and Miles Romney from Utah have explained our serious situation many times 
to congressional bodies in Washington. I would like to outline a few statistics 
that represent the operations of United Park City Mines during the 16-month 
period from January 1, 1956, through April 1957, when lead-zine prices were 
stable at 16 cents and 131% cents, respectively : 

Period of operations equals 16 months. 

Pounds of lead plus zinc in crude ore production equals 38,225,953. 

Pounds of lead plus zine paid for by the smelter equals 27,630,950. 

Average percent of production paid for by the smelter equals 72 percent. 

Operating loss during period equals $176,745 

Average loss per pound of lead plus zine paid for equals 0.648 cent. 

For each 1-cent increase in price the mines net: per pound of lead 0.83 
cent ; per pound of zine 0.39 cent. 

Therefore, with average grade of production and crediting payment for 
gold and silver to operating costs, it would roughly take a 1-cent increase in 
lead price and a 2-cent increase in zine price to afford a break-even operation 
and show a very slight profit. This would have meant a 17-cent lead price and 
a1514-cent zine price. 
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STATEMENT OF THE IDAHO MINING ASSOCIATION 


The Idaho Mining Association has reviewed and analyzed H.R. 8871 and finds 
itself in substantial accord with the objectives of this and other similar legislg- 
tion currently under consideration by this committee. 

The depressed condition of the domestic lead-zinc mining industry has reached 
critical proportions demanding prompt and effective remedial action. Enactment 
of a law to provide stabilization payments guaranteeing reasonable minimum 
prices to small domestic producers of the two metals would, in the opinion of this 
organization, be a sound, initial step in alleviating the situation. 

There is no longer any question as to the need for governmental action in this 
regard. The records of this and other congressional committees, as well as the 
files of the U.S. Tariff Commission and the Department of the Interior, are 
replete with statistical data and testimony which prove beyond all reasonable 
doubt that the domestic lead-zinec mining industry has been deteriorating 
steadily over a period of more than 10 years. 

Furthermore, it has been clearly established at repeated hearings before the 
U.S. Tariff Commission that this deterioration stems directly from adverse 
market conditions brought about by ill-conceived governmental policies which 
stimulated excessive foreign production of both metals, through purchase con- 
tracts, grants, loans, and various other methods, and at the same time encouraged, 
by means of trade concessions, the exportation of foreign surplus supplies to U.S. 
markets. 

A reasonably accurate measure of the extent of the industry’s decline can be 
found in production figures which show that U.S. lead output is currently at the 
lowest level since before the turn of the century, while zinc production is down 
to mid-depression rates. 

In Idaho most of the smaller producers have long since been forced to suspend 
operations because they could not withstand the pressure of constantly rising 
costs during the extended period of depressed price conditions. Even the larger 
producers in this State have been compelled to resort to selective mining of 
higher grade portions of their ore deposits in order to maintain production at 
curtailed rates. 

Other major lead-zine producing areas, such as the tristate district, have been 
even harder hit by the cost -price squeeze. 

The problem, therefore, is fairly well defined. It is abundantly clear from the 
evidence over the past several years that present prices of lead and zine will not 
sustain a sound and stable domestic mining industry capable of assuring a level 
of production that is sufficiently high to preclude dangerous dependence on 
foreign sources of supply for defense requirements as well as for the civilian 
economy. 

Thus, a program of stabilization payments to small producers, as embodied in 
H.R. 8871, is a logical, initial step toward rejuvenating the hard-pressed industry. 
Such payments would not only assure a reactivation of many formerly productive 
properties but would also stimulate long-overdue and vitally needed exploration 
and development work by providing some measure of assurance of a reasonable 
return for metals produced from ore discoveries resulting from these efforts. 

It should be obvious, however, that stabilization payments are only a partial 
answer to the lead-zinc mining industry’s problem. They provide only tempo- 
rary assistance toa relatively minor segment of the industry (H.R. 8871 provides 
for a termination date of June 30, 1964), and even a 4-year program is not posi- 
tively assured since the funds required in carrying it out would doubtlessly be 
provided through annual congressional appropriations and there is no assurance 
that such appropriations would be forthcoming from future Congresses. Fur- 
thermore, it is even conceivable that such stabilization payments might aggra- 
vate, at least to a limited degree, the basic problem of oversupply that is 
responsible for the depressed condition of lead and zine prices, as did the 
accelerated stockpiling program a few years ago. 

Supplies of both metals are currently more than ample to meet all anticipated 
requirements of the domestic and world markets. In fact, there are still sur- 
pluses of both lead and zine overhanging the domestic market after nearly 18 
months of restricted imports under the quota plan instituted by the President in 
the fall of 1958. 

It is imperative, therefore, that any program of stabilization payments de- 
signed to stimulate increased domestic production be supplemented by legislative 
or executive action to assure effective control of the amount foreign lead and 
zinc that is allowed to enter the domestic market. 
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Whether this can best be accomplished through a revised system of quotas or 
increased import duties, or a combination of both, is currently a matter of no 
little conjecture. Perhaps some recommendation along this line will be forth- 
coming in the report which the Tariff Commission will submit to Congress within 
the next few days, pursuant to the directive of House Concurrent Resolution 
177, passed by the first session of this Congress. 

The Idaho Mining Association would prefer the tariff route because it would 
pe the easiest to administer and the least disruptive of normal marketing 
processes. ; . 

In conclusion, this organization, representing a significant segment of the 
domestic lead- and zinc-producing industry, wishes to reiterate its endorsement 
and support of the proposed program of stabilization payments to small domestic 
producers of these metals. Coupled with adequate import controls, such a 
program could be an invaluable incentive in the development of the big mines and 
new ore reserves that will be necessary to supply the tremendous future require- 
ments of the Nation’s economy. 

Thank you for this opportunity to submit this statement on legislation of such 
potential import to Idaho’s lead and zine mining industry. 


Respectfully submitted. 
THE IDAHO MINING ASSOCIATION, 


A. J. Teske, Secretary. 
MarcH 25, 1960. 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
ORE DEPARTMENT, 
New York, N.Y., March 25, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: This will refer to your letter of March 18, 1960, regarding 
bill H.R. 8860 which is pending before the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Broadly speaking, a 1-cent change in the market price for lead when applied 
to the recoverable lead in a typical lead concentrate will reflect approximately 
a $9 to $10 variation in the miner’s outcome per ton of concentrates. This same 
change in the zine price will produce a $7 to $9 per ton variation when applied 
to a typical zinc concentrate. The foregoing are reasonable approximations for 
lead ores and concentrates averaging 55 percent lead and zine concentrates 
averaging 50 to 60 percent zinc. 

On the other hand, as you undoubtedly are aware, lead ores and concentrates 
from different properties vary considerably in character and assay: Low-grade 
material produced primarily for fluxing purposes may contain only several per- 
cent lead, whereas some high-grade Galena ores and concentrates produced occa- 
sionally in the Midwest contain up to 75 to 80 percent lead. In view of the 
complexity of the product, I would be unable to estimate the amount of payments 
that would result from H.R. 8860 without making an exhaustive study of the 
individual grades and tonnages of domestic ores which are likely to be produced 
under such legislation. 

For your ready reference, however, I am attaching pro forma calculations 
illustrating variation in the miner’s outcome per dry ton of lead concentrates 
with a 1-cent change in the lead price for various grades. The smelter schedule 
used in the attached illustration is quite general, and limited only to accounting 
for the lead content. Under this schedule, you will note that the recoverage 
lead content is determined by deducting 1.5 units from the lead assay and account- 
ing for 90 percent of the remaining lead content. Thus, the change in outcome 
can be determined directly by applying the change in the market price to the 
recoverable lead. 

Actual schedules or purchase contracts vary with each smelter as well as with 
the metallurgical characteristics of the individual productions involved. If 
other elements, such as gold, silver, and copper are present in sufficient amounts, 
contracts may also include payment or an accounting for these other metals as 
well as lead; however, variations in the lead price generally do not affect pay- 
ments for associated metals in the concentrates. 

As in the case of lead productions, it is also difficult to estimate the total 
payments which would be involved under the bill with respect to zine produc- 
tions, but, in general, the zine content of zinc concentrates is not as variable in 
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degree as lead in lead ores or concentrates. The 50- to 60-percent range is fairly 
representative of commercial zinc productions. I am also attaching calculations 
illustrating the variation outcome to the miner for a 1-cent change in the zine 
price applied to 50- and 60-percent zinc concentrate. Unlike terms applicable 
to lead concentrates, please note that the change in outcome for zinc is not 
limited to the recoverable content as the treatment charge also varies with the 
market price. This is the general practice not only domestically speaking but 
worldwide as well in marketing zinc concentrates. 

I regret that I am unable to give you and the committee more precise infor- 
mation as to the total payments which might be involved under H.R. 8860, or 
similar legislation. However, I understand the Bureau of Mines maintains up- 
to-date information on tonnages and grades of domestic ores and concentrates 
produced or shipped by individuals, based on smelter receipts. With the Bureau's 
assistance and utilizing the smelter schedules shown in the attachments, I believe 
it would be possible to approximate the payments which would have been made 
under H.R. 8860 over a given period. Of course, for a complete projection it 
would also be necessary to make allowances for any additional production which 
might be encouraged by the higher effective market price to the small producer 
under H.R. 8860. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you or the committee in this or related 
matters, please advise. 

Respectfully yours, 


R. L. JourRDAN, Vice President. 
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PROFORMA CALCULATIONS 


CHANGE IN SHIPPER'S OUTCOME (PFR SHORT DRY TON CON 
REFLECTED BY VARIATION IN MARKET FRICE 





I. LEAD CONCENTRATES 


ical Smelter Purchase Schedule: 








Delivery: F.o.b. smelter. 








Lead Payment: Deduct 1.5 units from the wet lead % of maining 
lead content at the New York pri f lead, 
published in the Engineering and Mining eraged for tr 
calendar week following delivery of concentrates at smelter, less a 
deduction of 2.25¢ per pound of lead paid for. 

Treatment Charge’: $13.50 ver short dry ton of 2,000 pounds. 

(A) 40% Lead Concentrate 

Lead Price l2¢ 13¢ 

lead Payment: (40-1.5) @ 90% « 693# 

Pay Lead @(12-2.25)¢ 2 $67 .57 693# 13-2.25)¢ = $74.5 
Less: Treatment Charge 13.5( 13.5( 
Shipper's Outcome (per S.D.T. $54.07 $61.00 
Concentrates ) 
Variation each 1¢ Lead Price - 
(B) 55% Lead Concentrates 
Lead Payment: (55-1.5) @ 90% = 963# 
Pay Lead @(12-2.25)¢ $93 .89 063# @ (13-2.25)¢ = $103.52 
Less: Treatment Charge 13.5( 13.50 
Shipper's Outcome (per S.D.T. $80 .39 $90.02 
Concentrates) 
Variation each 1¢ Lead Price - $9.63/S.D.T. Concentrates 


(C) 70% Lead Concentrates 


Lead Payment: (70-1.5) @ 90% = 1233# 
Pay Lead @ (12-2.25)¢ $120.22 12337 13-2.25)¢ = $132. 


Less: Treatment Charge 13.50 13.5 
Shipper's Outcome (per S.D.T. $106.72 $119.05 


Concentrates) 





Variation each l¢ Lead Price - 
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PROFORMA CALCULATIONS (Cont'd) 


II. ZINC CONCENTRATES 


Typical Smelter Purchase Schedule 


Delivery: 


Zinc Payment: 


Treatment Charge: 


F.o.b. smelter. 


Pay for 85% of the zinc content, minimum deduction 8.0 
the East St. Louis price for Prime Western zi 

the Engineering & Mining Journal averaged for the c 
following date cf delivery of concentrates at smelt 


s r, less a 
deduction of 0.555¢ per pound of zinc paid for 


$55.00 per short dry ton of concentrates based on a settlement 
zinc quotation of 13¢ ner pound. Increase or decrease treatment 


charge $1.00 per ton for each l¢ that the settlement price for 
zinc is over or under 13¢, fractions in proportion. 


(A) 50% Zinc Concentrate 


Zinc Price 


Zinc Payment: 


Less:Treatment Charg 


Price Escalati 


Shipper 


Tece Me ¢ +ment 

Less Tre € 
Price fs 
bd aa 

Shipper t 


WAYNE N. ASPINAI 


3-.555)¢ = $104.54 B84o# @ (14-.555)¢ 


13¢ kg 








rge - Ras de Ra $ 
1 - -l3)¢4 6 ) 
$i. 
~ Mm een 
per a3 $50.94 
Variatio ach l¢ Zi i - $7.4 oncentrates 
entrate¢ 
a oo _ 4 
r os 7 Y = + + 
, - é d 
2, ¢ 
‘ts ) 1.14 
ldé Zi - /S. ncentrates 
Moar, UTAH, March 28, 1960. 
L, 


Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular A ffairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C.: 


Bills H.R. 9986, 


H.R. 8860, H.R. 8871, H.R. 10098, H.R. 10995, and H.R. 11009 


to stabilize the mining of lead and zine by small domestic producers have the 
full support of the domestic mining industry. The passage of such a bill is 
imperative to relieve the depressed condition of domestic lead and zine pro- 
ducers. The bill is essential to preserve the domestic mining industry both for 
peacetime production and to insure a supply of critical metals in the event of 
a national emergency. 
Wm. R. McCorMIck, 
President, Standard Uranium Corp. 
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QTATEMENT BY H. E. McCray, INDEPENDENT MINE OPERATOR, DEMING, N. MEX. 


I have been an independent mine operator since 1918, producing lead-silver 
and lead-zine in Colorado. I came to the State of New Mexico in 19381, and 
nave been producing lead-zine and fluorspar during the greater part of the 
time. i y , 

I opened an old lead-silver producing area into the sufide ores, and was forced 
to close the development and production early in 1952. While there was some 
revival of lead production in the middle fifties, the price was not sufficient to 
reopen the properties. At about the same time, fluorspar imports caused the 
shutting down of all my fluorspar operations. 

This entailed the discharging of 30 to 40 men, besides several sublease opera- 
tions. This group of employees have been idle as far as my individual produc- 
tion is concerned. There were, in mines and concentrating plants, some 500 
men employed in this area in 1952. There was some employment in producing 
manganese until August 1959. At the present time there is no mining operation 
of any kind going on in Luna County. From an annual payroll of from $40,000 
to $60,000, I have not had any individual operation of any appreciable amount 
since 1952. Many other individual operators are in the same condition. While 
no individual payroll in itself is very great, the multiplicity of the several small 
operators adds very materially to the economy of the area. Besides, many 
miners who would be on small leasing operations are without any means of sup- 
port and to a large extent on unemployment. 

The Grant County area is no doubt thoroughly covered by representatives of 
that county, so will not dwell on the conditions there, other than to state that at 
least 1,000 or more men are, and have been, out of work for the past several 
years. 

Only one mine on lead-zinec has remained in operation for the past 4 years. 
This is located in the southern area of Hidalgo County, and they quit mining 
and milling lead-zine and for the past year have been operating a lead-silver 
property. However, the present prices are such that it is impossible for them 
to operate, and without increase in lead price they will probably be forced to 
abandon this operation. Should there be an improvement in zine price, there 
will be a material increase in operation instead of throwing some 30 men out of 
work, there will be a resumption of operation at the lead-zine property. 

Aside from the unemployment consideration as exists now, the fact that the 
mines have been closed down for several years, the rehabilitating of these prop- 
erties presents a major problem now, and the longer this condition continues, 
the greater the expense and longer time will be necessary to reopen the mines. 
This should be, and I believe must be seriously considered, should a national 
emergency develop which would demand immediate production. 

The mines are rapidly deteriorating, trained miners, of necessity, are leaving 
the mining areas. Aside from the effect on the local economy, the situation is a 
serious national consideration, making it a necessity that a healthy operation be 
maintained for national security. I think that a basic industry such as lead-zine 
should receive the protection that it has long deserved. 


Mr. Rogers. It is the hope of the Chair that we can resume these 
hearings shortly after there has been a publication of the Tariff Com- 
mission findings. As the Chair understands, those are to be made 
public on March 31. It is hoped that shortly thereafter we can re- 
sume these hearings and we will have, at that time, Mr. Royce Hardy, 
who appeared as a witness yesterday, and such members of the staff 
as We may desire. 

Mr. Guiti. If we may, I would like to reserve the right possibly to 
appear prior to Mr. Hardy, after the Tariff Commission report. be- 
cause we will take some exceptions to some of the statements made here 
on quotas. 

Mr. Rocrrs. By Mr. Hardy on yesterday, you mean ? 

Mr. Guitt. Yes, and some of the questions, I think from Mr. Cheno- 


weth, and I think he might like to ask some of the people whom I 
represent. 
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Mr. Rocers. Without objection, if the gentleman will advise the 
clerk of the committee as to whether or not he wants to testify, we 
will make arrangements to see that you are heard fully on the subject. 

Mr. Guru. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogers. If there is no further business to come before the sub- 
committee, we stand adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Whereupon, at 12 o’clock noon, the hearing was recessed, to recon- 
vene subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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TUESDAY, APRIL i9, 1960 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MINEs AND MINING OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to call, in the com- 
mittee room, New House Office Building, Hon. Wayne N. Aspinall 
(chairman of the full committee) presiding. 

Mr. Asprnati. The Subcommittee on Mines and Mining, House 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, will be in session for the 
taking of additional testimony on H.R. 8860 by Mr. Edmondson, 
ILR. 8871 by Mr. Metcalf, H-R. 9986 by Mr. Montoya, H.R. 10098 
by Mr. Johnson of Colorado, H.R. 10995 by Mr. Morris of New 
asic, H.R. 11009 by Mrs. Pfost, and H.R. 11269 by Mr. Withrow, 
bills to stabilize the mining of lead and zinc by small domestic pro- 
ducers on public, Indian, and other lands, and for other purposes. 

Since the last hearing we have received a report from the Tariff 
Commission. We have been promised a supplemental report by the 
Commerce Department to their March 10, 1960, letter i aml to 
the Tariff Commission report. 

We have been advised by Representative Withrow that Mr. W. Roy 
Kopp, attorney of Pl: itteville, Wis., representing the lead and zine 
mines in southwestern Wisconsin, is forwarding a statement for the 
record. 

Unless there is objection, these various documents will be made a 
part of the record at this point, either now or when received, reserv- 
ing the right to the ranking minority member and the chairman of 
the subcommittee to look over the statements to see that they are in 
order. Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(Document entitled “Highlights of Tariff Commission’s Lead and 
Zinc Report Released March 31, 1960,” prepared by committee staff, 
follows :) 


HIGHLIGHTS OF TARIFF COMMISSION’S LEAD AND ZINc Report RELEASED MARCH, 
31, 1960 


PART I. FINDINGS 


1. Review of previous investigations (pp. 2-13) 

(a) Report of April 19, 1954.—A comprehensive report on the lead and zine 
industries. 

(b) Report of May 21, 1954 Jnanimous finding of serious injury to domestic 
lead and zine industries. Five Commissioners recommended imposition of maxi- 
mum rates permissible on imports of unmanufactured lead and zine. The 
President did not implement the recommendations. Instead, he took other 
measures including increasing of stockpile purchases. 
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(c) Report of October 4, 1957.—Unanimous finding that escape-clause relief 
under Trade Agreements Extension Act of 1951 was warranted. Three Com. 
missioners recommended maximum rates of duty permissible under section 350 
of the Tariff Act of 1930 and certain quotas on imports. The other three Com. 
missioners recommended maximum rates of duty established in the Tariff Act 
of 1930. The President accepted the finding that escape-clause relief was war. 
ranted, but instead of imposing tariffs imposed an import quota plan, which ig 
now in effect. 


2. Review of supplies, distribution, production, consumption, and prices (Dp. 
13-58 ) 

Imports of lead and zine have increased markedly in the postwar period, 
especially since 1951. (From 19 percent of U.S. production of lead in 1946 to 75 
percent in 1951, and 91 percent in 1958. From 37 percent of U.S. production of 
zinc in 1946 to 72 percent in 1952 and 119 percent in 1958. ) 

Foreign mine output of lead and zinc has increased in nearly every year since 
1952; whereas domestic mine output of lead declined 35 percent and of zine 
declined 37 percent in the same period. 

The next United Nations International Study Group meeting on lead and zine 
is September 1960. At the last meeting, in January 1960, the group concluded 
that curtailment of market supplies of zinc was no longer needed. 


3. U.S. Government purchase and assistance programs (pp. 59-66) 


Since World War II, the lead and zine industries in the United States and in 
foreign countries have been “greatly affected” by a variety of U.S. Government 
programs, including purchases, barter, exploration aid, losses and tax incentives, 


4. Components and organization of U.S. industry (pp. 67-71) 


Mines producing lead and zinc dropped from 696 in 1956 to 447 in 1958. Of the 
447 mines, the 38 largest mines (operated by 25 producers) produced 87 per- 
cent of the total U.S. output. 


5. Mining operations, production, employment and wages (pp. 72-90) 


U.S. mine output of lead in 1958 was the lowest on record since 1899. U 
mine output of zine in 1958 was the lowest since 1933, a depression year. U 
mine output of zine increased in the 4 months through January 1960, but U.S. 
mine output of lead has not shown an upward trend and was lower than in the 
corresponding months of 1959. 

While domestic supplies of ores and concentrates have declined, consumption 
of refined lead and zine has been maintained at high levels. Consequently, 
domestic smelters have had to rely on foreign sources for an increasing propor- 
tion of raw materials. 


y 


8. 
> 


6. Imports as modified by import quotas (pp. 91-110) 


As the lead and zinc industry adapted itself to operation under the quotas, 
there developed a practice of accumulating stocks of ores and concentrates in 
bond. The greatest difficulties, in obtaining adequate supplies of ores and con- 
centrates to permit efficient operation of smelters, have been encountered by zinc 
smelting companies depending upon independent sources of supply. One domestic 
company without a mine of its own, Athletic Mining & Smelting Co., Fort 
Smith, Ark., closed in December 1959 after more than 40 years of operation, dis- 
charging 271 persons. 

“In summary, import quotas affecting such large and complex industry as 
lead and zine have not proved a satisfactory means of curtailing imports of 
these metals.” 

“At the public hearing before the Tariff Commission in January 1960, all 
interested parties, domestic and foreign alike, spoke against continuance of 
import quotas. Even the representatives of the domestic lead and zine mining 
industry, which the quotas were designed top rotect, made no defense of them 
and proposed import duties or import taxes in place of quotas.” 

7. Manufactured lead and zinc articles (pp. 111-140) 

Imports of lead and zine in the form of manufactured articles increased some 
what in 1959, as compared with 1958, but these imports were not sufficiently 
large to have any appreciable effect on the total volume of imports of lead or 
zine in all forms. 
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8. Industrial consumption (pp. 140-147) 


relief 

 Com- The consumption of both lead and zine may increase appreciably in 1960 over 

Nn 350 the 1959 level. 

 Com- PART II, STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONERS (PP. 148—162) 

cm Commissioners Talbot, Overton, Jones, and Dowling made no findings with 

‘ich ig regard to the need for additional import restrictions for the reason that the 
Commissioner, in their view, is not authorized by the statutes creating the Com- 
mission to make recommendations or suggestions to the Congress regarding the 

+ (Dp. need for import restrictions. 

Commissioners Schreiber and Sutton found no basis for the view that the Com- 
eriod, mission is unable to provide the information requested in Senate Resolution 
to 75 162. “On the question of whether the domestic lead and zinc industries are in a 
on of depressed condition and in need of assistance, we assume that there can be no 

reasonable doubt.” “All quotas present applicable to imports of lead and zine 
since articles should be removed, and the tariff duties set forth in the * * * table 


zine | should be applied. 
“There is little evidence * * * that the quotas were appreciably restrictive 


| zine of aggregate imports of either lead or zine during the whole of (the) period 
luded (between October 1, 1958 and the end of December 1959).” “It even appears 
that upon occasion the quotas operated to increase imports, since entries were 
sometimes sustained—apparentaly to avoid loss of quota allotments—when im- 


portation was unprofitable.” 
“Import quotas are prejudicial to the establishment of domestic lead and zine 


nd in 


ment mining operations on a sound and, more particularly, a stable basis.” 
ae Mr. Kopp’s statement and the Supplementary Report of the De- 
partment of Commerce, follow :) 
f the : 
per- Re H.R. 8860. 
Kopp & McKIcHAN, 
Platteville, Wis., April 18, 1960. 
i Hon. GARDNER R. WITHROW, 
US. House Office Building, 
Li Washington, D.C. 
the DearR GARDNER: I have just been advised by your administrative assistant 
that hearings will be resumed tomorrow on H.R. 8860. I had understood that 
tion the hearings would not be resumed for some time. ; 
ity As you know, I have, through the years, endeavored to speak for various min- 
a ing interests in this area, including many small operators and mine laborers. 


” For this reason, I wish to advise you that in my opinion H.R. 8860 would be of 
tremendous help to the small mine operator. During periods of emergency in 
the past, the small operators have been an important link in the overall effort to 


tas, produce zine and lead. In behalf of this group, I wish to urge the committee 
3 in to approve the bill and to state that in my judgment it would represent a tre- 
‘On- mendous stimulus to the economy of this district and would enable us to revive 
rine many small operations which have long since been dormant. 
stic Sincerely yours, 
‘ort W. Roy Kopp. 
lis- 
. THE SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
as Washington, April 22, 1960. 
of Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
< House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 
ing DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: On September 38, 1959, you requested the views of the 
em Department of Commerce with respect to H.R. 8860, a bill to stabilize the mining 
of lead and zine by small domestic producers. In our reply of March 10, 1960, 
Wwe expressed concern regarding the principle of direct subsidies and also ree- 
ommended that consideration of such legislation be deferred until the results of 
1e- the investigation of lead and zine industries by the Tariff Commission, then 
tly underway, became available. In an April 5, 1960, letter you noted that the 
or Tariff Commission had completed its investigation and again requested our 


views in light of the issuance of the Commission’s report. 
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As indicated in our previous letter, H.R. 8860 is a bill to stabilize the mining 
of lead and zine by small domestic producers on public, Indian, and other lands, 
and for other purposes. 

The stated purpose of this bill is “to establish and maintain a program of 
stabilization payments to small domestic producers of lead and zine ores and 
eoncentrates in order to stabilize the mining of lead and zinc by small domestic 
producers * * *.” The bill would accomplish this objective through a system 
of subsidy payments. 

With respect to lead, “such payments shall be made to small domestic pro- 
ducers of lead and as long as the market price for common lead at New York, 
N.Y., as determined by the Secretary (of the Interior) is below 17 cents per 
pound, and such payments shall be at a rate to provide the equivalent return 
to the small domestic producer, including receipts for lead sold through normal 
commercial transactions, as if such lead were sold under conditions whereby 
the regular U.S. market price for lead was 17 cents per pound.” 

With respect to the zinc, “such payments shall be made to small domestic 
producers of zinc as long as the market price for prime western zine at East 
St. Louis, Ill, as determined by the Secretary (of the Interior) is about 14% 
cents per pound, and such payments shall be made at a rate to provide the 
equivalent return to the small domestic producers, including receipts for zine 
sold through normal commercial transactions, as if such zinc were sold under 
conditions whereby the regular U.S. market price for zinc was 14% cents per 
pound.” 

The small domestic producer is defined as “any individual, partnership, cor- 
poration, Or other legal entity engaged in producing ores or concentrates from 
domestic mines and in selling the material produced in normal commercial 
channels not exceeding five thousand tons of the recoverable content of lead 
and zine combined therein in any twelve-month period and further means any 
single operating unit producing Ores from properties located within the United 
States, or its possessions, and operating in a State or mining district.” 

The Tariff Commission report describes the present situation and develop 
ments regarding the lead and zine industries with particular reference to the 
effect of the import quota system established in October 1958. It noted an im- 
provement in the zinc supply-requirements position but pointed out the lead sit- 
uation had shown little change to date. Insofar as H.R. S860 is concerned, 
however, the report fails to differentiate between the large and small do- 
mestic producers in its evaluation of the situation and, therefore, can provide 
only background information in considering the need for special assistance to 
small producers. 

As stated in our March 10, 1960, letter, this Department believes that sub- 
sidized production is fundamentally unsound and, therefore, subsidies should be 
used only when they are required by national security or by special circum- 
stances involving the national interest. This factor can best be evaluated by the 
Department of the Interior, which has primary cognizance of the mining indus- 
try, and by the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization, which has responsibili- 
ties in connection with mobilization planning. However, it can be observed gen- 
erally that continued subsidization serves to perpetuate marginal and sub- 
marginal operations which are uneconomic in nature and which, therefore, be- 
come a drain on the economy. 

Furthermore, unless there is the special justification noted above, this sub- 
sidy program could be cited as a precedent for support of small operations in 
other fields which cumulatively could become a heavy burden on the country. 
Finally, it can be questioned if the overall objective of a strong and stable in- 
dustry can be furthered when subsidies are paid to a small segment of the 
industry. 

The Tariff Commission’s previous studies have indicated the need for assist- 
ance to the domestic lead and zine industries which have been injured in the 
past by increased imports. There should be cited in this respect a number of 
measures already undertaken by the Government to aid these industries. These 
include imposition of import quotas, increased percentage depletion and ex- 
ploration loans, and the Government's lead and zine purchase programs, all of 
which benefit both large and small producers. 

In view of the above, we believe it would be inopportune at this time to sup- 
port enactment of H.R. 8860, thus allowing fully for effects of actions already 
undertaken. 
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The Bureau of the Budget has advised that it would interpose no objection 
to the submission of this report to your committee. 
Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK H. MUELLER, Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. Asprnati. The chairman of the full committee has a telegram 
from Mr. Howard I. Young, president of American Zinc, Lead & 
Smelting Co.; he hasa telegram from Mr. Raymond F. Orr, president 

of Athletic Mining & Smelting C o.; he has a letter from Mr. Frederick 
R. Jeffrey, of the Nation: al Zinc Co., under date of April 12, 1960. 

Unless there i is objection, these various telegrams and the letter will 
be placed in the record at this point. Hearing no objection, it is so 
ordered. 

(The telegrams and letter referred to follow :) 


St. Louis, Mo., April 13, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman of the Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 


I wish to strongly endorse in principle bill H.R. S860 pertaining to small mine 
legislation. I do not consider this as a subsidy but think it should be considered 
as a much-needed national mineral conservation and development measure. The 
small producer is absolutely necessary to our continued mineral development but 
he cannot continue to exist under present unprotected world economic conditions 
such as exist in the zine and lead industries. I strongly urge adoption of suitable 
legislation. 

Howarp I. Young, 
President, American Zine, Lead & Smelting Co. 


Fort SMITH, ARK. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

I most vigorously support H.R. 8860 guaranteeing 1414 cents on zine and 17 
cents on lead to producers whose output is less than 5,000 tons annually. 
Through our activities extending over more than 40 years in zine and lead I am 
thoroughly familiar with the problems of the small miner. I know positively 
his major contribution which has benefited the industry and the Nation. The 
industry needs the small operator. This country is deficient in lead and zine 
and is dependent on imports. Passage of this should definitely help to overcome 
our deficiency in lead and zine production. Please register my wholehearted 
support of this bill. 

ATHLETIC MINING & SMELTING CoO. 
RAYMOND F. Orr, President. 


NATIONAL Zinc Co., INC., 
New York, April 12, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Interior and Insular Affairs Committee, 
New House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. ASPINALL: I am writing you about Mr. Edmondson’s bill H.R. 
8860 to stabilize mining of lead and zine by small domestic producers. 

It had been our intention to offer testimony when the hearings before your 
committee were resumed. Now we understand there may not be any further 
hearings. With your and the committee’s permission, we should like to present 
our views in favor of this bill. 

National Zine Co. is an independent zine smelter with plant at Bartlesville, 
Okla. ; our total operation employs something like 600 people. 

Because of our location, domestic mines in the Tri-State district and in the 
Western States are essential sources of supply for us. We do not own any mining 
properties, foreign or domestic; thus small and medium sized domestic mines are 
of particular importance to us as suppliers of ores and concentrates. 
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Due to the decline of domestic mining in the areas on which we can draw 
we have been forced since the end of World War II to rely in part on foreign 
concentrates; this has served to heighten our interest in a revival of domestic 
mining. 

In the hearings over the last several years, we have spoken out for increaseq 
protection for domestic mines together with some incidental protection for 
domestic smelters. Our 50-year experience in the business of making and selling 
zine convinces us however that if zine is to retain its markets, we must have q 
steady and reliable supply at a price at which zinc will remain competitive with 
other materials and with foreign manufacture. 

Therefore we do not believe that a rate of tariff higher than the one just 
proposed by two members of the U.S. Tariff Commission is feasible. These rates 
should be ample for the large companies, but they fall short of protecting many 
of the small mines. ; 

Continued mining activity by the smaller operators seems to us absolutely 
essential at this time. Furthermore, such definite hopes have been raised among 
the smaller operators that it would be wrong to simply tell them now that they 
can get no consideration from industry or Government. . 

A subsidy, therefore, seems to us to be the proper solution for small lead and 
zinc mines. We do not believe that any segment of the economy should per. 
manently live by subsidy, but the small mines are a special and important prob. 
lem which we must meet. 

We have not been able to study the details of the bill and therefore would leave 
it to the judgment of your committee—and to information from Government 
departments—what the amount of subsidy should be as related to market prices 
and which properties or operations should be made eligible. A subsidy should 
be certain and financially assured for a worthwhile period of time, but it may 
be appropriate to examine whether a subsidy should not have a time limit: 
some of the present or potential operators may eventually determine that their 
properties are indeed uneconomical. 

In conclusion, we feel most strongly that all parts of the industry will want 
to cooperate in meeting the special problems of the small miners at this time, 
and we therefore urge your favorable and early action on a bill embodying the 
principles of the bill now before you. 

If you, Mr. Chairman, or members of the committee should have questions 
of us, we are prepared to reply to them to the best of our ability. 

Respectfully yours, 
FREDERICK R. JEFFREY, President. 


Mr. Asprnatut. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Okla- 
homa. 


Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Chairman, I also have a letter from Mr. S. K. 
Droubray, vice president and general manager of the United Park 
City Mines Co. of Heber, Utah, addressed to me, dated March 16, 1960. 
I would ask unanimous consent that it be made part of the record. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Unless there is objection, the request of the gentle- 
man will be granted. Hearing no objection, it is so ordered. 

(The letter referred to follows :) 


UNITED PARK CiTy MINES Co., 
Heber, Utah, March 16, 1960. 
Hon. Ep EDMONDSON, 
Congressman from Oklahoma, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN EpMONDSON: I cannot attend the hearings for your bill 
H.R. 8860, scheduled for March 28-29, so I would appreciate your considering 
the position of United Park City Mines Co. and the way the bill would affect 
us in its present form. 

Mr. Tom Kiser and I are “fellow sufferers” because we operate relatively small 
independent lead-zinc mining companies. We both testified at the recent Tariff 
Commission hearings in Washington and have a lot in common. 

I am among the many mine operators who consider you a very good friend of 
the mining industry and certainly appreciate the fine job you are doing. My 
concern over H.R. S860 is that we are losing approximately $100,000 per year 
trying to save our mine from decay by producing approximately 8,500 tons of 
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lead and 14,500 tons of zinc per year. We get paid for 83 percent or 7,000 tons 
of lead, and 65 percent or 9,700 tons of zinc per year. So you see if your bill 
excludes producing of over 5,000 tons of lead and 5,000 tons of zinc we would be 
left out in the cold. 

My testimony before the Tariff Commission on January 12, 1960, is a matter 
of record. However, I am enclosing a copy for your convenience since it ex- 
plains our pressing need of assistance. Your bill H.R. 8860 would be of vital help 
to United Park if payments would be made for the first 5,000 tons of lead and 
the first 5,000 tons of zine sold, rather than to limit payment to mines producing 
less than the above amounts. 

Kindest regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. K. Drovusay, 
Vice President-General Manager. 

Mr. AspINALL. The Chair at this time wishes to turn the gavel over 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma, who is the ranking member of the 
subcommittee here this morning. May the Chair state that if for- 
tunes of politics continue as they have for the last election or two and 
the present party still remains in power and the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is successful, as he has been heretofore, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma is likely to take over the subcommittee at the next session 
of Congress. 

The chairman wishes to advise that in his opinion we have no more 
able member of this committee who is capable of taking over the 
subcommittee than the gentleman from Oklahoma, Mr. Edmondson. 

Mr. Edmondson, will you please take over the gavel. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I thank the chairman very much for his kind 
remarks. 

If our good friend, Mr. Hardy, will come forward we would like to 
recognize him at this time to make a statement to the subcommittee. 
We are glad to have you back before us, Mr. Hardy. Will you iden- 
tify the people who are with you, please, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ROYCE A. HARDY, ASSISTANT SECRETARY, DE- 
PARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR; ACCOMPANIED BY JOSEPH C. 
McCASKILL, STAFF ASSISTANT, AND JOHN F. O'LEARY, STAFF 
ANALYST 


Mr. Harpy. On my left is Mr. Joseph McCaskill and on my right 
is Mr. John O’Leary, both of my Office, sir. 

It is a pleasure to appear before your committee this morning, as it 
always is. 

In my appearance before your committee on March 28, I indicated 
that an expression of the Department of the Interior’s position with 
respect to H.R. 8860 would have to await our review of the report of 
the Tariff Commission’s latest lead-zine study. As you know, the 
Commission’s report was released on March 31, — we have since 
given it a very careful going over. We find that, by and large, the 
quotas are doin the job that they were meant to ace seam 

During the period prior to the imposition of the quotas, the world’s 
surplus production of lead and zine found a repository in the United 
States. Stocks accumulated to exorbitant levels and, of course, 
prices were depressed. 

Since imposition of the quotas, the position of the domestic industry 
has steadily improved. Producers’ stocks of both commodities have 
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been reduced substantially, and are fast approaching satisfactory 
levels. Dramatic advances have been recorded for zinc. and although 
similar advances have not yet been realized in the case of lead, the way 
has been opened for solid gains. 

With reference to zinc, mine production is up 40 percent from pre- 
quota levels; the zine price is up 30 percent. Much of this progress 
has been due to the rapid increase in zine consumption. The rec overy 
would not have come so soon, however, and would not have carried go 
far, in the absence of the quotas. Prequota and current data for zine 
are shown as follows: 





| 

Zine E Prequota oa | Current Change 
| | ; 

: ’ Percent 
Mine production (annual rates)  oaeke E short tons__| 53, 000 | 500, 000 449 
Smelter production (annual rates) poked nn eee | oO 000 | 1,032, 000 | +36 
Competitive imports (annual rates) ‘ na wena 701, 000 | 521, 000 —# 
Consumption (annual rates) Sheth aida tan i et 840, 000 | 1, 050, 000 495 
Producers’ stocks ee Serer at een ee | 240, 000 | 137, 000 ~43 
Price___. ; She dela A oN 10 | 13 | +30 
Employment (lead and zinc mines)___......------------------ | 8, 600 | 11, 000 | +29 


The overall levels of mine production and price which had been 
sought will soon be achieved for zinc. The situation should then con- 
tinue to be satisfactory for the foreseeable future. As a matter of 
fact, almost. all authorities are now predicting that. the production 
of zine in the world may find it difficult to keep up with world con- 
sumption. 

The situation confronting lead differs in kind from that facing zine. 
Unfortunately, up to now, “lead consumption has been tied to a rela- 
tively narrow range of uses. The 1958 recession coincided with major 
shifts in three of the principal areas of lead consumption : use of lead 
in gasoline flattened out after a long period of growth; use of lead in 
pigments was exposed to increasing competitive pressure from a wide 
range of substitute materials; use of lead in cable coverings fell off 
sharply as plastics moved into this market. These factors retarding 
the growth of lead consumption account primarily for the fact that 
the lead industry has not scored advances comparable to those enjoyed 
by zine. 

The quotas have, however, been especially helpful to lead. Histori- 
cally, the United States has been the recipient of all of the world’s 
surplus stocks of lead and zine. When absolute quotas were imposed, 
it became obvious to world producers that this situation would no 
longer exist, and that they must take action themselves to correct. the 
imbalance between production and consumption in the world. I am 
sure that you all are aware that at the meeting of the International 
Lead-Zine Study Group in Geneva in January of this year, producers 
outside of the United States announced continued curtailments in 
their production, export, and sales of lead. This is the second series 
of curtailment announcements affecting this commodity; the first took 
place a year ago in New York. 

In our opinion, announcements of this sort, signifying efforts by the 
foreign producers themselves to balance the world market, would 
not have been made had an approach other than quotas been utilized 
by the United States in the fall of 1958 to halt the flow of imports. 
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The Lead-Zine Study Group estimated that the surplus of lead pro- 
duction outside Unite “1 States in 1960 would approximate 100,000 tons. 
Curtailments announced in the close of the meeting reduced the mar- 
ket surpluses to approximately 50,000 tons. We are certain that had 
the quotas not been imposed the entire 100,000 tons world surplus 
would have gravitated toward the United States, and would have 
resulted in a weakening of prices, an increase in stocks, and generally 
unfavorable conditions. 

Another measure of the quotas’ suecess has been the substantial 
differential for large portions of the past year and a half between 
United States and world lead prices 

As many of the members of this committee are aware, the U.S. 
prices for ‘lead normally exceed the quotations on the London Metal 
Exchange by approximately 1.9 cents, representing costs of transporta- 
tion and the U.S. tariff. Currently the U.S. price is about one-half 
cent above the normal United States-London Metal Exchange dif- 
ferential. Duri ing the past year it has been as much as 2 cents above 
normal. It is obvious that’ the quotas have maintained U.S. prices 
substantially above prices in other markets. 

Data with respect to the prequota and current position of lead are 
as follows: 








} 

Lead | Prequota Current Change 

Percent 
Mine production (annual rate) __................--short tons__| 239, 000 | 268, 000 +12 
Smelter production (annual rate) ial ae 432, 000 | 445, 000 +3 
Competitive imports (annual rate) __.....- = abi tae 462, 000 | 354, 000 —23 
Consumption (annual rate) Seance teil aiociciedneanes 995, 000 1, 025, 000 +5 
Producers’ stocks___.......--- i suwennomeeere do-__.-| 170, 000 116, 000 —32 
he St a eg Dat ea ain eae cents _-| 11 | 12 | +10 
Employment (lead and zine mines)__.......-......---------- 8, 600 | 11, 100 | +29 


| | 


One further point should be made with respect to lead. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of the mine production capacity of the United States 
is controlled by smelting companies. These are companies that had 
on hand 170,000 short tons of lead when the quotas were imposed 
and have 116,000 tons now. It is obvious that these integrated firms 
elected to reduce and correct their unwieldly stocks, which they did by 
more than 50,000 tons, rather than to increase mine production. 

Imports in the past 18 months have been fixed by the quotas, the rate 
of consumption is, of course, beyond the control of the producers. 
The two variables remaining to producers were the level of mine 
production and stock increases or decreases. That the producers, who 
[ repeat, control 80 percent of U.S. lead mine capacity, chose to reduce 
their stocks rapidly rather than to be content with a ‘somewhat slower 
rate of stock liquidation, accompanied by a measurable increase in 
mine production, should not be seized upon as a basis for stating that 
the quotas have failed to effect an increase in mine production. 

I fear that until balance is achieved on a world basis between pro- 
duction and consumption, the United States could again become the 
repository for all the world’s excess lead stocks, in the absence of im- 
port restrictions. 

Numerous signs indicate'that the interruption in lead’s growth has 
about come to an end, and that its use will again begin to expand. It 
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will be necessary, however, to continue restrictions on lead imports 
until there is considerably more improvement. 

For this reason, we believe that the most effective basis for the 
long-run welfare of the domestic lead-mining industry can be achieved 
by the continuance of the quotas. 

The Department therefore opposes the enactment of the measures 
before the committee today. We feel that the quotas in the year and 
a half since they have been in existence have demonstrated their ability 
to meet the situation and that they will, in time, provide a completely 
satisfactory solution to the problem presented by the domestic lead 
and zinc industry. 

The Department has been asked to comment on a bill incorporating 
the recommendations of two members of the Tariff Commission as 
contained in the recent lead-zine report. At that point we shall make 
a comprehensive report of our position with respect to import limi- 
tations. 

Mr. Chairman, I might say that the position I have given you this 
morning has been cleared. However, our supplemental report has not 
been formally cleared for presentation as a legislative report, but our 
position has been cleared. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. I would be ve 
happy to attempt to answer any questions you or the committee might 
have, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Hardy. The gentleman from 
Colorado. 

Mr. Asprnati. Mr. Hardy, the committee is appreciative of your 
usual job of giving us a short, succinct, and pretty well understand- 
able report. We may not be in agreement with some of the things you 
have stated, but at least you bring them before us for our use as we see 
fit. 

In your first paragraph you make the statement : 

We find that, by and large, the quotas are doing the job that they were meant 
to accomplish. 

Then you proceed to state that the situation relative to zinc is bet- 
ter and that that betterment is due largely to a larger consumption of 
zinc. Then you go on to state that the situation with lead has not 
improved any materially as yet, but you have hopes that it will im- 
prove in the future. 

I understand that the reasons that the quota formulas were adopted 
by the administration was to get both these metals in better position 
immediately for the domestic producer. Is that not correct ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Mr. Aspinall, I believe that is correct. However, 
I would like to mention that the objectives of the quota were also to 
restrict the amount of imports into the United States, sir, which 
the quotas definitely do. 

Mr. Asprnatu. In your statement here you suggest at least that the 
advanced additional uses of zinc are so apparent at the present time 
that perhaps there is going to be underproduction. Did you mean 
that to relate only to underproduction in the United States or did you 
have reference to underproduction in the world situation ? 

Mr. Harpy. I had reference to the world situation, Mr. Aspinall. 

Mr. Asptnauu. I thought that was what you meant. It makes no 
difference whether you have quotas or not. The situation relative to 
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zine will, according to your statement, improve further regardless of 
whether or not the quotas are giving us any particular benefit; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Harpy. Of course, the world supply and demand problem that 
I mentioned here was looking ahead a couple years, Mr. Aspinall. 
We do not have that situation with us today. As a matter of fact, 

a good part of last year we had voluntary curtailments in zine pro- 
Setion outside the United States. 

Mr. AsprnaLu. That voluntary curtailment in production outside 
the United States had no particular effect upon the situation do- 
mestically, did it? At least, directly, it did not have. 

Mr. Harpy. It has this effect, which is more of an indirect effect, 
Mr. Aspinall. It did affect the product importation of zine products 
into the United States. We did not have a great excess of these 
products coming in. 

Mr, AsprnauL. Do we have a stockpile of zinc in the United States? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, we do, sir. 

Mr. AspPINaLL. Do you know whether or not if the situation of the 
production of zinc as compared with the consumption of zinc becomes 
critical, would it be the policy of the administration to use some of 
our stockpile in order to further deplete the amount of zinc we have 
on hand ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Aspinall, I do not believe it would be the policy 
to deplete any of the stocks below the requirements for defense pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Asrrnati. Could you advise us whether or not we have more 
than the defense requirements necessitate at the present time? 

Mr. Harpy. I would like to mention that most of these stocks are 
subject to the approval of the Congress before they could be released, 
sir’, 

Mr. Asprnatu. That is correct, but there is more zinc, I think, in 
the stockpile than is commonly thought to be necessary for the de- 
fense program. Perhaps that would have some influence upon the 
world situation. 

Mr. Saytor. Will the gentleman yield for a query ? 

Mr. Asprnauu. Yes. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you feel the stockpile of lead and zine which we 
have in our defense stockpile would hay any effect upon the mar- 
ket, unless Congress takes some action, as we did on rubber, to declare 
a surplus ? 

Mr. Asptnati. Of course, if you are asking me 

Mr. Sarvor. I just want to find out 

Mr. Asprnatu. I would rather you put that question to Mr. Hardy. 

Mr. Sartor. I have no objection to asking Mr. Hardy. 

In other words, Mr. Hardy, do you feel that the stock supply of 
lead and zine which we have in our defense minerals stockpile will 
have any effect upon the world market unless Congress takes some 
action to declare a portion of that stockpile surplus ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Saylor, I do not believe it would have any effect 
unless the Congress took some action, sir. At that time it would 
probably depend upon the market condition of lead and zine. If it 
= at the present time, I would say declaring it surplus, it would 
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Mr. Sartor. But until Congress takes some action, that amount 
that is in the defense stockpile is frozen and cannot get into any 
channels of world trade. : 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you. 

Mr. Asprnaty. I think I am substantially in agreement with what 
Mr. Hardy says, but that amount is always present, so that at least 
it does have an indirect influence. 

Relative to lead, you state: 

The 1958 recession coincided with major shifts in three of the principal areas 
of lead consumption. 

Do you mean that the general recession that did or did not exist in 
the United States in 1958, is that what you refer to, or is this par- 
ticularly applicable only to the lead situation ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Aspinall, certainly we had a general recession 
situation in 1958, and it was particularly felt by these base metals, 
We certainly found a decrease in usage of lead and competition from 
cheaper substitutes. 

Mr: Asprnate. On page 3 of your statement you have this to say 
about the position of the smelters: : 


Approximately 80 percent of the mine production capacity of the United 
States is controlled by smelting companies. These are companies that had on 
hand 170,000 short tons of lead when the quotas were imposed and have 
116,000 tons now. 

Those same smelters also account for a great deal of the lead im- 
ports, do they not? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir; I would say they definitely do. 

Mr. Asprnatt. Let me ask you this: Have they processed all of 
the lead that has come in as import lead ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes. It is my understanding that all the ores and con- 
centrates that have been imported under quotas have been processed, 
Mr. Aspinall, because we haven’t gained any inventory in the un- 
processed lead. 

Mr. Asptnatu. This 170,000 short tons reduced to 116,000 tons at 
the present time refers only to the domestically produced lead ? 

Mr. Harpy. Not necessarily. This, I would say, is made up of both 
domestically produced and imported lead ores and concentrates at the 
beginning of the quota period. It is made up froma mixture. 

Mr. AsptnaLu. This is meant to convey, then, that something like 
54,000 tons of lead concentrate had been reduced as far as supplies are 
concerned ? 

Mr. Harpy. That is correct, sir. They elected to reduce those stocks 
rather than to obtain that additional metal from mine production, 
domestic mine production. Mr. Aspinall, I would like to add that by 
no means is this meant to be criticism of the companies that did this. 
In my opinion, as a matter of fact, it was good business. They had 
an unwieldy stock situation which was depressing the market. 

They had every right to do it. I feel as a prudent businessman it 
was probably a proper decision on their part. 

Mr. Asprnay. Is it fair for me to compare that figure with the 
figure that you have in your table at the bottom of page 2, which 
shows that consumption of lead increased about 30,000 short tons? In 
other words, what these smelting companies have done then is they 
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have increased their supplies approximately 24,000 tons, is that 
right; that is. In the overall ? 

Mr. Harpy. Lam sorry, Mr. Aspinall, I do not quite follow you on 
that, sir. 

Mr. AsprInaty. You say, “Data with respect to the prequota and 
current position of lead are as follows :” 

Then you give your statement on consumption, that the annual rate 
of short. tons, prequota, is 995.000 tons, currently, it is 1,020,000 tons. 
You show a 3 percent favorable change to the le: id situation. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnavt. Over on the other sheet you state that “Smelting 
companies have reduced their supplies by 54.000 tons.” Thirty thou- 
sand of those 54,000 tons apparently has come from this additional 
consumption; isn’t that right? I am not trying to criticize the 
smelters or anything like that, as far as that is concerned, but I 
would like to know what relationship these two figures have. 

Mr. Harpy. I think the figures I have given you, sir, are for a short 
period, before the quotas and at the current time. These figures 
would have been different during the entire 18-month period. We 
also have a factor here that would account for the difference between 
30,000 and 54,000, which you have noted. 

We have a situation of scrap lead getting in these figures and also I] 
would judge that some of this inventory may have moved from the 
smelters into the consumers, the fabricators, sir. 

Mr. Aspinati. Could you give me the amount of lead that is pro- 
cessed by smelters who are bringing lead in from smelter-operated 
foreign companies under the quota sy ystem ? 

Mr. Harpy. I believe that would be the amount of lead metal that 
is coming in, smelted abroad. 

I do not have the breakdown of the smelters bringing in the finished 
lead metal, sir. I can give you the amount of ‘imports under the 
quota for ores and also ‘that’ for lead met tal, but I do not have it 
related to the smelters, sir. 

Mr. Asprnauu. If you can get that figure, I would like to have it 
placed in the record at this point. 

Mr. Harpy. I would be happy to get it. 

(The information requested may be found in Mr. Hardy’s letter of 
May 2 which appears on p. 138.) 

Mr. AspInaLu. We are not only concerned with lead and zine op- 
erators, small and large, but also the smelters are in bad condition. 
On the other hand, we realize the difference of approach between those 
interests which are c ntedied by the smelter interests and those which 
are controlled by simply independent miners or operators who are 
not interested in the smelting end of the game. 

I think that is all. 

Mr. Harpy. We will certainly endeavor to get that information. 

Mr. Asprnauu. I ask that information be placed in the record at 
this point. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The information requested is contained in Mr. Hardy’s letter on 
p. 188.) 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania ? 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Hardy, first let me commend you for your forth- 
right statement. It is always a pleasure to see you. Like the chair- 
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man, I may not always agree with you, but it is always a pleasure to 
have you here to have the benefit of your thinking in this matter, 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Saylor. 

Mr. Sartor. I have before me yesterday’s Wall Street Journal and 
on page 22 of that paper there are futures prices indicating the market 
as of yesterday. It has this to say for zinc: 29 lots switching, 
Closing bids are as follows: May, 1114; July 11.65; September, 11.78: 
October, 11.85; December, 11.93; January, 11.97; March, 12.05; and 
May of next year, 12.1. 

For lead, the May prices bid for this year are opening at 11.37, a 
high yesterday of 11.37; low was 11.37; and it closed with a bid of 
11.35 per pound. The high this year, or for the season, was 12,77 
cents a pound for lead and the low was 11.2 cents. 

On the sale of futures, there were only four lots on yesterday’s mar- 
ket, and closings for July were 1114—these are the bid prices—for 
September, 11.6; for October, 11.65; for December, 11.75; for Janu- 
ary, 11.08; March of 1961, 11.85; and in May 1961, 11.9 cents. 

Does not the market of yesterday indicate to you that the future, 
instead of being rosey, or looking forward to a little higher price for 
the domestic producer, indicates that even the futures do not expect 
to go as high as you have indicated ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Saylor, with your permission, I would like to ask 
Mr. O'Leary, who studies the market situation for us, to answer that 
for us, please, sir. 

Mr. O’Leary. Mr. Saylor, I think we have to understand first of all 
what the Commodity Exchange does for metals. It is an extremely 
thin market, working with material that does not meet the standard 
requirements of the trade. In other words, this does not, in the case 
of zinc, meet the ordinary prime western requirement; in the case of 
the lead, it does not meet the ordinary good, common grade require- 
ment. It is principally a hedging market. It is an extremely thin 
market; in many dave only one or two lots are traded. I think in 
one of the instances you cited no lots were traded. It has only the 
haziest relationship to the actual going market for the two metals and 
it isnot generally considered to be indicative of trends. 

I do note, however, that it does show a rise in both lead and zinc over 
the period of the next 12 months from the figures you quoted, and I 
might caution that that is generally an interest charge rise. 

Mr. Sartor. Thank you. 

I am cognizant of that, Mr. O’Leary, that the rise which is indi- 
cated is usually an interest charge, if it is as small as the charge is 
indicated in yesterday’s market. 

Mr. O’Leary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Saytor. And while it is true that both the lead and zine, which 
are referred to and traded in futures, usually apply to metals which 
do not meet the trade standards, does not this affect the going price 
of the basic metals that do meet the trade standards? 

Mr. O’Leary. No, sir. I would say, rather, it is affected by the 
going price rather than affecting the going price. This is a very 
secondary market. It is not, as exchanges go, an important market. 
The London Metal Exchange is a much more important metals market. 

Mr. Sartor. Do you have available to you any data that would 
tell us what the basic metals or the prime metals which meet the 
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trade requirements have as an expectation within the next 6 to 12 
months ¢ 

Mr. O’Leary. No market data, sir; but projections that are 
generally recognized by people in the trade as being valid. I 
think we have some of those people in the trade in the room with us 
who would, I think, fully substantiate our statements with respect 
to zine. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Hardy, you referred to the fact that you have 
examined the report of the U.S. Tariff Commission, which made its 
yeport in March of this year. I want to tell you that some of the 
rest of us have taken a careful look at this, too. I would like to call 
your attention to page 13 of that report and read to you an excerpt 
from it; then, to read also an excerpt from page 149 of part 2 of the 
report: 

In accordance with Executive Order 10401 describing procedures for periodic 
review of escape clause modification of trade agreement concessions, the Com- 
mission is required to keep under review developments with respect to lead 
and zine articles upon which import quotas have been established, with a view 
to the restoration of the original trade agreement concessions. 

Then if you will turn to page 149, the last paragraph, and I omit 

the first sentence— 
Unmanufactured lead and zine have been the subject of an escape clause investi- 
gation by the Tariff Commission, which resulted in the modification of the 
U.S. customs agreement under the GATT, by Presidential proclamation, and 
that this modification is subject to review by the Commission under Executive 
Order 10401, referred to on page 13 of this report. In this connection, it should 
be noted that paragraph 2 of Executive Order 10401 provides that whenever 
in the judgment of the Commission conditions of competition between imported 
and domestic lead and zine have so changed as to indicate that less restrictive 
customs treatment of imported lead and zine might be applied without serious 
injury to the domestic industry, the Commission must make an investigation, 
including a hearing, and report to the President what, if any, less restrictive 
treatment is warranted. 

In view of those two statements, how can the Interior Department 
come before this committee or any other committee of Congress and 
tell us that under the present setup there is any possibility of a con- 
tinued protection of the domestic lead and zinc industry ? 

Before you make your comment, I would like to tell you that this 
goes far beyond lead and zine, in my opinion, and is particularly 
pointed up by the action of the Secretary of the Interior in recently 
making two exceptions to the residual oil import which has caused 
untold havoc in the fuels industry, so that I think it raises in our 
minds a question that, while on paper this sounds good and the action 
that has been taken sounds good, the actual practice indicates that 
there is absolutely no future protection for the lead and zinc industry 
in this country, 

Mr. Asprnauu. If my colleague will yield. 

Mr. Sartor. I will be happy to. 

Mr. AsprnaLt. With this exception: If the consumption should 
happen to increase, then perhaps the domestic miners would get a 
little advantage. 

Mr. Sartor. Yes; if we come back to the law of supply and de- 
mand and the world market becomes short of its daily requirements 
of zinc and lead, what will naturally follow is, not only the domestic 
market but the world market would skyrocket. 
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Mr. Harpy. Mr. Saylor, if I understand your question correctly, 
I would like to answer it by saying that as long as the quotas stay iy 
effect there is protection against. excessive imports. 

I am not aware of any pronouncement, of anyone’s intention to 
make the quotas less restrictive, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. No; but Mr. Hardy, Congress has, session after ges- 
sion, not only under this administration, but under prior adminis. 
trations, refused to ratify or permit the U.S. entry into GATT; vet 
by Executive Order 10401, an agency of the Government that does not 
belong to GATT is ordered to make periodic reviews of the lead and 
zinc industry and if at any time anything is done which causes lead 
and zine domestic ally to come into a position where they should not 
be affected by quotas, that there is a duty and the Tariff Commission 
must report to the President that the quotas are to be removed. 

That ath the case, I wonder what action the Department of the 
Interior feels should be taken, in light of Executive Order 10401 and 
this report which was made in Mare h 1960. 

Mr. Harpy. The Department's position, Mr. Saylor, is that at this 
time the restrictions should not. be relaxed, and that the quotas should 
remain in effect, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. But in view of statements I have read to you from the 
U.S. Tariff Commission, what guarantee does any domestic producer 
of lead and zine have that tomorrow or this afternoon they will not 
come forward with a report to the President that the quota should be 
removed ? 

Mr. Harpy. I do not believe there is any guarantee, Mr. Saylor, 
that the Tariff Commission in their study of this situation might not 
come forward tomorrow and recommend to the President. less re- 
strictive action. 

However, before recommending such action, I understand the Tariff 
Commission would hold a hearing and I believe there would be some 
protection in a full public hearing, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. Mr. Hardy, I would like to think this country of ours 
is responsive to the needs of its own citizens in regard to protective 
measures’ but having been in Congress long enough to have seen the 
impact of certain forces that want to make “one world” at the expense 
of the American citizen, I do not enjoy the same feeling of protection 
in a public hearing that you seem to have. That is why I say it raises 
a very serious question in my mind and I cannot tell you that I am con. 
vinced that the type of legislation that we have in these bills before us 
might be the answer, but that is why we are investigating all the 
facets in terms of what should be the answer so that we may keep a 
strong domestic industry. 

That is all. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Saylor, I do not believe that even though the 
Tariff Commission were to so recommend that the President would 
necessarily be required to remove any restriction or protection, sir. 

Mr. Sartor. He would not. be required to, but having known the 
policy of the last two Presidents I do not think there is any doubt 
about what would happen as far as domestic producers are concerned, 
As I say, Mr. Hardy, that.applies not only to the present President, 
that applies to his immediate predecessor. 

That isall, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 
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Mr. EpMonpson. Mrs. Pfost ? 

Mrs. Prost. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Mr. Kyl? 

Mr. Kyu. No questions. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Judge Chenoweth ¢ 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Hardy, you make a very strong case for the 
continuation of the quota system. ‘There seems to be a conflict of opin- 
ion on that subject. I notice two of the Commissioners in this state- 
ment by the Tariff Commission reflect a very dim view, a rather neg- 
ative view on quotas. Have you read their observations ‘ 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, I have, Judge Chenoweth, and earlier in my state- 
ment I made reference that the “Department had been asked to report 
on a bill which incorporates the position of the two members of the 
Commission and we are in the process of making that report now, sir. 
We haven't completed it as yet. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. As I understand it, you are going to present to 
the committee your answer to those observations of these two Com- 
missione rs 4 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir; we have been asked to report by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 

Mr. Cuenowern. These Commissioners allege that the quotas 
actually appear to have increased imports r: ather than reduced im- 
ports. That is their statement. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; that is the gist of my statement. 

Mr. Aspinatu. Will my colleague yield at that point ? 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Yes. 

Mr. Asprnaut. So that there won't be any misconception of what 
this bill is upon which Mr. Hardy’s office is going to report, and so that 
some of the producers won't get the idea that we have help forth- 
coming almost at once, which may be of great benefit to them, speak- 
ing now as Royce Hardy and not as a representative of the Govern- 
ment, would you care to state whether you think any benefit at all, Mr. 
Hardy, with the background and training you have had in this field, 
any benefit at all would come from this legislation at this time? 

Mr. Harpy. You are referring to the tariff proposal, Mr. Aspinall? 

Mr. Asprvatn. The Baker bill. 

Mr. Harpy. ae speaking, from the amount of study we 
have given it, and I again say we have not completed the study, it 
would, appear to me ths at. No. 1, in the case of lead, we probably would 
not receive much of an increase in price of lead even with such added 

tariff. No. 2, in the case of zine, there is no doubt about it, it would 
result in a very substantial increase in price. I think one of the things 
that we have to look at here is, would it affect the price in a way which 
might make zine a little less competitive? I do not know. I think 
we would have to examine th: at aspect, sir. 

Mr. Asprnati. You have gone into it from a direction other than 
Lhad in mind. It is not likely under the present. situation that the 
administration can give its blessing to this legislation and even if they 
(iid, there is very little likelihood that Congress in the short time that 
is left to it could give favorable reaction to the proposed legislation. 
I just want the produce rs to understand that there really is not very 


much possibility of success in this particular undert: iking, even if we 
were for it. 
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Mr. Harpy. Mr. Aspinall, I have not as yet heard whether there is 
going to be a hearing conducted on this bill or not. 

Mr. Asprnatn. That is exactly right. That is the thing I wanted 
to bring out. I do not want to have ‘people’ Ss hopes raised up and have 
them think that they are going to get something when here is a very 
difficult legislative program that is proposed by that bill. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Mr. Hardy, you present some very convincing 
figures on zinc that the quotas have improved the zinc situation. You 
stand by those figures? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, Judge Chenoweth. I think primarily in the way 
it has assisted in reducing the very large stock of zine that we had on 
hand, which were depressing the m: arket. sir. I think the quotas have 
substantially assisted in getting those stocks down to more reasonable 
working levels, sir. 

Mr. Curnowernu. In other words, they have reduced the stockpile 
rather than produced new zinc? 

Mr. Harpy. Quotas have had the effect, Judge Chenoweth, of limit- 
ing the amount that could come in. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. You show employment up in the mines from 
8,600 to 11,000. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. It has stimulated mining somewhat. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. We have had several good examples of 
mines reopening in the last 18 months and consequently employing 
more men. 

Mr. Cuenowetru. What is the situation as of today? Is it favor- 
able? Is that trend continuing or will production decline ? 

Mr. Harpy. No. Our information indicates at the present time 
that there is more domestic production planned for and being pre- 
pared for, sir. 

Mr. Cuenowern. It begins to be very obvious, I think, that quotas 
are about the only relief that are presently in sight for the lead and 
zinc industry. 

Could there be any adjustment of these quotas which would be of 
any further help to the industry? You are a strong believer in quotas 
and you present figures in support of your statement and attitude. 
There has been a feeling, has there not, that perhaps we could cut those 
quotas a little further and provide a greater stimulus for our domestic 
producers. What would you think of that? 

Mr. Harpy. First, Judge Chenoweth, I am not a lawyer and it is 
hazardous for me to talk about legal matters, but the best advice I 
have obtained is that the President does not have authority to make 
the quotas more restrictive so it would have to be done by statute as 
I understand it, sir. 


Mr. Curenoweru. The President did fix the present quotas, did he 
not? 

Mr. Harpy. The President set the quotas, but he does not have the 
authority to increase the restrictiveness of their levels, as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Will you yield? 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. Do you feel he has the authority to modify them 
or reduce them ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, I believe he does, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonnson. Would you tell me where in the statutes it is 
spelled out that he can modify them downward but cannot modify 
them upward ? 

Mr. Harpy. I cannot give you that reference, Mr. Chairman, at 
the moment. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If the gentleman would yield further, I would 
like to ask unanimous consent that the record be supplemented at 
this point by such statutory or legal authority as the gentleman can 
supply on that particular point. 

Mr. Harpy. I would be very happy to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Cuenowern. I assumed that the President did have full and 
complete authority to change his quotas in the best interests of our 
domestic industries. 

Mr. Harpy. As I understand it, he can only reduce the amount of 
restrictiveness. He cannot increase it, sir. 

Mr. Cupnowern. Is he bound by certain regulations there that he 
cannot get. around ¢ 

Mr. Harpy. I would like, Judge Chenoweth, with your permis- 
sion, sir, to have Mr. McCaskill answer that. He is very familiar 
with this area. 

Mr. McCaskitzu. Mr. Congressman, the Trade Agreements Act in- 
cludes the escape clause which authorizes an industry injured or 
threatened with injury by increased imports due to the concession 
under the agreement to file a petition and to be heard and for the 
Tariff Commission to make a finding. 

Under the Trade Agreements Act the limits to which the tariff 
may be modified upward is 50 percent. 

Mr. Cuenowetrn. State that again so it will be absolutely clear. 

Mr. McCasxiw. Yes, the maximum limit that the President could 
go in increasing the tariff on lead and zine was 50 percent above the 
level prev: ailing on Jan. 1, 1945. 

Mr. Cuenowern. That is the tariff now you are talking about? 

Mr. McCaskiti. That is correct. The 1958 act has made some 
modifications of that which apparently were not applicable at the 
time that the escape clause action on lead and zinc was filed. 

Mr. Curenowertnu. In other words, he could increase the tariff rate 
up to 50 percent on proper finding and recommendation of the Tariff 
Commission ¢ 

Mr. McCasku. That would be the limit of the President’s author- 
ity. Now the President in the national interest may make different 
findings and has made different. findings than the Tariff Commission 
has recommended. In the case of lead and zine, the Commission 
split. Three members recommended a maximum increase in the 
tariff, and quotas limited to 50 percent of a base period. Three 
members of the Commission recommended only the restoration of 
the statutory rate. The President kind of split the middle, so to 
speak, and imposed quotas less severe than the three members had 
recommended, perhaps a little more restrictive than the other three 
members had recommended. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. What was his order on the quotas ? 
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Mr. McCaskitn. Limited to 80 percent of the competitive imports 
over a base period 1953 through 1957. 

Mr. Cuenowern. What restrictions was he subject to in making 
that order? How far could he have gone? 

Mr. McCasxitu. He could have gone to the limit which the Tariff 
Commission had recommended, n: umely, quotas limited to 50 percent 
of the base period imports and could have inereased the tariff also. 

Mr. Cuenowern. He could have cut the imports in half ¢ 

Mr. McCasxiuu. That is correct. 

Mr. Curenowern. But he elected to fix a figure of 80 percent? 

Mr. McCaskinu. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetnu. That is very clear. Lappreciate that explanation, 
It is very helpful. 

What I was getting at in my quest ion of Mr. Hardy, having fixed 
a figure of 80 percent, he may feel it should be 70 percent. Could 
he change that to 70 percent ? 

Mr. McCaskiry. I am not a lawyer but I have had conversations 
with a good many people, including some lawyers who work in this 
field. It is not altogether clear because few cases have gone through 
the courts, but the general notion is that the President, h: aving set 
a restriction of 80 percent of the imports, may not, without another 
public hearing, make that more ees The President, upon 
the advice of the Tariff Commission, can lessen the restriction. 

Mr. Cuenowertu. In other words, he eeu raise this to 90 percent? 

Mr. McCasxitt. He could raise it to 90 percent, but not change it 
to 70. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What the gentleman is saying, he could make his 
order more oppressive to the domestic producers without any further 
hearing, but he could not make it more oppressive to the importer 
without giving the importer a hearing? Is that what he is saying? 

Mr. McCaskuy. I would like not to say it just that way. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Isn’t that the plain effect, that. the hearing would 
be necessary ¢ 

Mr. McCasxiiu. That is correct. 

Mr. Epmonpson. To protect the interests of the importer but from 
the standpoint of the domestic producer to make it more oppressive 
to him, no hearing would be required. 

Mr. McCasxiiu. The question is whether the President would need 
a hearing to make these quotas less restrictive. 

I think he would depend upon advice from the Tariff Commission, 
which is required under Executive Order 10401, to keep such restrie- 
tions under review and to report periodically. The Tariff Commis- 
sion, has cme it would hold hearings if its report to the President 
by October 1, 1960, indicated less restrictive action. 

Mr. ledonisions: Would the gentleman vield for an additional ques- 
tion along those same lines ? 

Mr. CHEenowetu. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The President elected back in 1958 to adopt a 
course independent of the recommendations and findings of the Tariff 
Commission—split the middle as you said it, but I do not think you 
would find anybody on the Tariff Commission that said he split the 
middle in any sense of the term—but since he did elect to take an in- 
dependent course at that time, is there any reason, in the light of the 
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hearings just held by the Tariff Commission and the recommenda- 
tions of a portion of the Commission on the subject, why he could 
not take them as the basis for some additional action ? 

Mr. McCasxiit. I think you will have to ask the Department of 
Justice that question, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. There has been, recently, a hearing on a subject of 
whether there isn’t continued injury and continued need for further 
action by the Executive, very recently, with the report filed March 
1960, by the Tariff Commission ; isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. McCasxtti. Are you asking whether, on the basis of the recent 
investigation under paragraph 1G 

Mr. EpMonpson. Why that wouldn’t afford him the authority he 
needs to make a further modification. 

Mr. McCasxitu. Downward, less restrictive ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. ae way you want to go. 

Mr. McCasxrit. I do not think it gives the President any authority 
under law to do anything with the tar “iff, sir. 

Mr. Epwoxpson. You do not think this hear ing gives any authority 
to him ? 

Mr. McCaskitr. None that he did not have without the hearing. 
It may give him more information on which to act, but I don’t think 
it gives him any authority. 

Mr. EpMonpson. The only reason you could give philosophically 
for not having that authority now to go ahead and modify it upward 
if he elected to do it was that he would have to have a hearing to 
give possibly injured parties an opportunity to be heard with regard 
to any change that might take place in the executive procedure. 

Mr. McCasxut. But this hearing was not primarily addressed to 
that, sir, and the four members of the Commission refused to make 
any recommendation with reference to it. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Wasn’t the hearing primarily addressed to the 
question of the condition of the domestic lead and zinc industry, as 
affected by the quotas and as affected by policies now in effect regard- 
ing lead and zinc imports ? 

Mr. McCasxmt. In part, 

Mr. Asprnauyi. Will my colleague yield for a minute? 

Mr. Cnenowetnu. Certainly. 

Mr. Asprnati. The Tariff Commission is an agency responsible to 
the President ; ts it not ? 

Mr. McCaskiiu. It is my understanding it is responsible to the 
Congress, but I am on grounds in which I am no authori ity. 

Mr. Asprxaut. We won't go into that, but on the other hand, did 
this report from the Tariff Commission come out purely at the request 
of Congress ? 

Mr. McCasxrux. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Asprnati. What effect, then, does this have upon the Presi- 
dent’ s responsibility under the trade agreement ? 

Mr. McCaskitu. None, so far as I can see, sir. 

Mr. Asprnati. Then the President, under the provisions of the 
trade agreements which we have, can do anything; is that right? 
What is the limitation to his power in this field ? 

Mr. McCasxitn. They are spelled out very specifically in the Trade 
Agreements Act, Sir. 
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Mr. Asprnauu. The trade agreements, but if the trade agreements, 
as the excerpt read into the 1 record by Mr. Saylor shows, operate that 
way, then it is up to the President to take cognizance of any report 
that he has, whether there should be some modificati ion of the quotas or 
otherwise; is that correct ? 

Mr. McCasxitt. You will note that the Tariff Commission itself 
makes an observation that would indicate that when conditions have 
so changed as to warrant less restrictive measures, that the Tariff 
Commission will so act and it expects to make such’ an investigation 
the first of October when the first periodic report is due. 

Mr. Asprnat, Will it act independently of the President? 

Mr. McCasxiut. Oh yes. 

Mr. Asprnauu. Then what is the responsibility of the President 
after it acts? 

Mr. McCasxtit. I should back up and say that under the Exeen- 
tive Order 10401 the Commission may, on its own initiative, or upon 
the request of the President, take the initiative i in conducting such an 
investigation. If the President were to ask the Commission, it would 
promptly investigate, but under the Executive order it is not required 
on its own initiative to make a report unt ilthe end of two years. That 
will be the 1st of October coming. 

Mr. Asprnauy. Thank you. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I want to thank the gentleman also. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Thank you, sir. 

I have just another query or two. I had the impression that the 
President had plenary authority in this situation and having once 

taken jurisdiction and decided that some relief should be provided, 
and as conditions changed, he could change his order. Now, you say 
he does not have that authori ity at all; that if he sees a mistake has been 
made, and he wants to correct the situation and provide relief which 
the Tariff Commission has recommended, you say that he does not have 
that authority and he cannot proceed to do what ought to be done? 

Mr. McCasxiiu. There is one case pending in the courts now on 
appeal in which the President had taken an action somewhat dif- 
ferent from the recommendations of the Tariff Commission, and the 
Customs Court held that he had acted illegally, that he could take 
only the action prescribed by the Tariff Commission. The limits of 
the President’s authority are pretty well spelled out in the Act itself, 
although there may be some question as to the amount of discretion 
he may have one way or another. 

There are too few cases for one to talk confidently about it. 

Mr. Crenowetnu. I see that we are invading a field that is much 
more complicated and much more technical than I thought. I am 
somewhat amazed at the answers you have given me here and I do not 
question that you are right. We are ¢ ertainly in a most unfortunate 
position if we have imposed on the President restrictions where he 

cannot provide the relief which he deems necessary. 

Mr. McCasxitu. The President initially had the authority within 
the recommendations of the Tariff Commission to provide such pro- 
tection as he felt in the national interest should be provided. 

Mr. Cuenowern. You say that once the order is issued it becomes 
irrevocable and he cannot change it? He cannot change it until an- 
other recommendation from the Commission ; is that right ? I would 
like to know when he can change it ? 
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Mr. McCasxitu. The general feeling is that he may not make that 
more restrictive without going through another hearing. Inasmuch 
as the prevailing tariff was the trade agreement rate, he may come 
back to that if conditions have so changed. rhe purpose of the escape 
clause is simply to deal with the injury brought about by a concession 
in the trade agreement. It does not deal fundamentally with the 
question of the degree of protection to which the industry is entitled. 
It is dealing solely with injury that has arisen and, when that injury 
has been corrected and the threat of it removed, you will go back to 
the level that existed before. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. When does that happen ? 

Mr. McCasxitt. When the Tariff Commission advises the Presi- 
dent there is no need for a continuation of the restrictive measures. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Let us assume they never advise him. 

Mr. McCaskitz. Yes. 

Mr. CureNowetu. Suppose they never give him any further advice? 

Mr. McCasxkitz. I think there is no limit on that. 

Mr. CuenoweruH. That remains in effect until he does receive some- 
thing from the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. McCasxttt. I think so. 

Mr. Cuenowernu. That might go on for an indefinite period? 

As I understand the situation, he can raise the tariff rate 50 per- 
cent and he can cut imports by 50 percent. 

Mr. McCasxitt. We are talking now about lead and zine under 
the escape clause action ? 

Mr. CueNowetu. Yes. 

Mr. McCasxitt. He could have done that at that time. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Does that apply to other commodities, too? 

Mr. McCasxitxi. The authority of the President within the Trade 
Agreements Act, under which the lead and zinc industry brought the 
escape clause, limited the President to an increase of the duty 50 per- 
cent above the rate prevailing January 1, 1945. That was the limit 
that the Trade Agreements Act provided that he might 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Is that on just lead and zinc? 

Mr. McCasxitzt. On any item brought under escape clause. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. This applies on any items? 

Mr. McCasxitt. That is right. 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Then he can also cut the quotas in half on any 
item, can he ? 

Mr. McCasxitu. Under a general escape clause, you might put 
any kind of quotas that the Tariff Commission would recommend. 
There would be no limit to the quotas. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Does he have to follow exactly and precisely the 
recommendations of the Tariff Commission ? 

Mr. McCasxr. I was saying a while ago that there was one case 
in the courts in which the Customs Court said yes. The practice 
has been that the President has not always followed exactly the rec- 
ommendations of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Suppose the President refused to carry out the 
recommendations in any manner? 

Mr. McCasxitt. That has happened several times. 

Mr. Cuenowern. Then what happens? 

Mr. McCasxiit. Nothing happens. 

Mr. Cuenowetn. Nothing at all? 
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Mr. McCaskitz. That is right. The President must report his 
reasons to the Congress. 

Mr. Cuenowreru. However, having issued the order, he cannot 
change it and make it more restrictive / 

Mr. McCasxitu. Not without a new process. 

Mr. Cuenoweru. Not without a new report from the Tariff Com- 
mission ? 

Mr. McCasxiiu. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Would the gentleman yield 4 

Mr. Cuenowetu. Yes; but I want to make this further observation 
first. 

Those who wrote this Trade Agreements Act and adopted this lan- 
guage did a masterful job in giving foreign imports an advantage 
over domestic production. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If the gentleman would yield, I would like to ask 
our good friend and witness here what more adequate notice could 
have been supplied to the affected parties than that which was set 
forth in Senate Resolution 162 in the 86th Congress, wherein they 
specifically directed the Tariff Commission to ine lude specific findings 
of the Commission with regard to the current condition of the lead 
and zinc mining industry? What additional import restrictions, if 
any, by way of increased duties or import quotas, or both, need to be 
imposed ? 

They went ahead and stated that in the course of this investigation 
the Commission shall hold a hearing at which interested parties shall 
be given an opportunity to appear and be heard, after which the 
Tariff Commission announced that it was going to hold hearings 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 162 of the 86th C ongress. 

Could there have been any notice more adequate and specific as to 
what the hearings were about, and as to what the jurisdiction and 
scope of the hearings would be than was supplied by this resolution 
at the time the Commission began to sit on it last year ? How could 
more adequate notice of the he ‘arings and of their scope have been 
given to the parties than was given by this resolution and the an- 
nouncement that the Commission was going to hold hearings on the 
basis of it? 

Mr. McCasxirxi. It would be my thought, Mr. Edmondson, that 
the escape-clause provision of the Trade Agr eements Act is directed 
entirely toward whether or not injury has resulted from a concession 
in a trade agreement. The investigation is directed in the escape 
clause tow: ard ways and means of correcting that injury, if the Com- 
mission so finds there has been injury. 

That this investigation under paragraph 332 of the Tariff Act of 
1930, made pursuant to the resolution of the Congress, was directed 
toward all aspects of the industry. The resolution requested that 
the Commission make findings and recommendations as to the kind and 
degree of protection that the lead and zine industry of the United 
States needed. 

As I see it, those are two quite different kinds of investigations. 
The results of the 332 investigation would afford the President, under 
the Trade Agreements Act, no authority to make a finding of addi- 
tional injury to the industry as a result of the concession under the 

Trade Agreements Act, which concession had been modified by his 
proclamation. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. I note that four members of the Commission ap- 
pear to feel the same way you do about it, or, at least, there must be 
some basis for their refusal to give recommendations. Then two dis- 
agree with you so there is an argument, and I will not argue it any 
further. 

The gentleman from Lowa ? 

Mr. McC asxitu. The four members failed to make any recommen- 
dation as you pointed out in the fluorspar case and the lead-zine case. 

Mr. Kyu. Leaving the alternatives and getting to the specific legis- 
lation at hand, I think it is important in legislation of this kind that 
we establish whether the proposal is a relief program or a problem- 
solving device. They are two very different things. When you con- 
sider the industr y in its entirety, the employer, t the employee, a large 
mining company, and a small mining company, do you think that the 
lead and ZINC industry would either be afforded relief or would the 
basic problem be solved through the enactment of this legislation 
which we are considering ? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Ky}, ‘that is a somewhat complex question. 

Mr. Kyu. This is complex legislation. 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Perhaps I can give you our views on what this subsidy would do. 
We feel that to the extent that a subsidy is successful in increasing 
production that it exerts a downward pressure on prices. In this case, 
the adverse effect on prices would probably be in direct relationship 
to the volume of production subsidized. The bill in question, as you 

recall, will subsidize approximately 25 percent of the total U.S. pro- 
duction. We feel that a subsidy of this m: ignitude would be bound to 
exert a measurable downward influence on prices and substantially 
penalize all the unsubsidized producers. 

In answer to your question, we do not believe it would. 

We do not believe it is the way to get at the total problem besetting 
the lead-zine industry. 

Mr. Kyu. In other words, you would not consider it as a problem- 
solving device ? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir; we would not. 

Mr. Kyu. Do you think then that the relief afforded the entire in- 
dustry would be a positive, beneficial factor or do you think the prob- 
lem would be complicated ? 

Mr. Harpy. In this case our judgment is that the problem would be 
complicated, sir. 

Mr. Kyu. Do you think that small mining companies or people 
who intend to get into mining operations might be encouraged to do 
so through enactment of this legislation ? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes; I think very definitely they would be encouraged 
to get into the production, reopen mines, ‘and look for new ones. At 
the same time the end of the 5-year period specified, I think these 
people would be faced again with the problem, sir. 

Mr. Kyt. In other words, they would place themselves in jeopardy 
by going in? 

Mr. Harpy. Right. I feel that many of those that would come into 
being would be more or less de ‘pendent on the price levels that would 
be specified in the legislation. They could not make it otherwise 
without the subsidies. 
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Mr. Kyu. That is all. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The gentleman from Iowa has opened up an area 
of considerable interest in his questioning and I appreciate the direc. 
tion his questions took. 

Mr. Hardy, do you feel you have changed your position in an 
way basically from the position which the Department took on the 
mineral stabilization bill when you supported it two Congresses 
back ? 

Mr. Harpy. No, Mr. Edmondson; I do not believe that basically we 
have changed our position. I think we have a different set of cir- 
cumstances here today. The effect of the subsidy measure was not 
as important in connection with the 1958 initial stabilization plan 
primarily because the absolute level of prices under that plan was not 
particularly significant to the producers. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Under the Seaton bill, the level of prices was not 
significant to the producers ? 

Mr. Harpy. I mean by that, sir, the whole industry was subject 
to subsidy whereas in this case we would have but about 25 percent 
being subject to subsidy. That 25 percent subsidized would have an 
added or increased production and would have a tendency to depress 
the price of the rest of the industry. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Which would have increased production more? 

Which would have increased production more, the Seaton bill, the 
stabilization bill, or this level of small producer bill? Which would 
produce more additional production in the United States, in your 
opinion ? ‘ 

Mr. Harpy. I think by far, Mr. Edmondson, the 1958 stabilization 
plan. 

Mr. Epmonpson. So the fault which you have outlined here in reply 
to Mr. Kyl on increased production would have been present even 
more in the Seaton bill than it would under this bill; is that right? 

Mr. Harpy. No, the problem was not the increased production 
as it was the ultimate depressant on prices. When you increase pro- 
duction from a 25 percent segment of the industry under subsidy, in 
our opinion, it would have a depressant effect on the other 75 percent. 

Mr. Epmonpson. That is because of a differential between the price 
to the small producer and the price for the large producer? Is that 
what is going to be the depressant ? 

Mr. Harpy. I think the difference would be the fact that under 
the stabilization legislation you had the whole industry subsidized so 
that the price was not as significant a factor as it is today because 
with the 1958 Stabilization Plan the price level of which all producers 
received would have been fixed, regardless of what the current market 
price was. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Why did you recommend or support in the Seaton 
bill a differential payment for the small statment 

Mr. Harpy. We thought it would not hurt under the circumstances, 
with the total industry being stabilized, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. If the price level had gone above the price guaran- 
teed in your stabilization bill, would it not have had a depressant effect 
on the price? 

Mr. Harpy. Only to the price levels specified in the Stabilization 
Plan, which, we thought, were very reasonable price levels. 
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Mr. Epmonpson. You felt 

Mr. Harpy. It could only affect price above the level of the program. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You felt in 1958 that something extra was needed 
for the small eee did you not? You felt that he needed some 
additional stabilization support above what was given to the large 
producer, did you not? 

Mr. Harpy. In 1958? 

Mr. Epmonpson. In the Seaton bill. Then the Senate added an 
amendment and you supported it, did you not? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. We felt that under the plan we were 
proposing at that time, it would not affect the overall industry, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpvson. Do you have the feeling that the import quotas 
have hurt the overall industry in any particular? 

Mr. Harpy. Have hurt the overall industry ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. No; absolutely to the contrary, Mr. Edmondson. I feel 
that the quotas have helped the overall domestic lead-zine mining 
industry, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. The report of the Tariff Commission, to which 
considerable reference has been made here today, has absolutely con- 
trary findings to the statement you just made, does it not? Does it 
not point out some very severe impact and damage upon the overall in- 
dustry resulting from import quotas? 

Mr. Harpy. Ido not believ e, Mr. Edmondson, they were specifically 
talking about damage to the domestic mining industry. It is true the 
report - referred to the total industry. 

Mr. Epmonvson. Let me quote to you some language appearing on 
page 109 of that report. 

In summary, import quotas affecting such a large and complex industry as 
lead and zine have not proved a satisfactory means of curtailing excessive im- 
ports of these metals. The quotas adopted are rigid and inflexible and, being 
incapable of adjusting the changing elements of domestic supplies to. the chang- 
ing and varied needs of industrial consumers, have tended to increase, rather 
than to reduce, instability of market prices and thereby to thwart the best 
interests, both of domestic producers and consumers, of lead and zine. The 
system of import quotas has been discriminatory in its effects upon various pro- 
ducers, importers, and consumers, and has created unusual difficulties for some 
while it has brought windfall advantages to others. In zine smelting especially, 
the absolute quota system has tended to eliminate small, though efficient, pro- 
ducers who, with little or no control over domestic ore supplies, are rendered 
increasingly dependent upon precarious foreign ore supplies. On the one hand 
this has tended to reduce nearby markets for ores produced by domestic mines 
in areas near the location of such smelters. On the other hand, it has tended 
to concentrate control over domestic ore supplies in the hands of a few powerful 
integrated corporations and, with imports strictly limited by quotas, to increase 
their control over domestic supplies and market prices. Finally, import quotas 
have seriously interfered with normal trade relations between smelters or 
importers and their suppliers and between producers or importers and their 
customers, thereby forcing unusual, unnatural, vexing, and often uneconomie 
adjustments. 

At the public hearing before the Tariff Commission in January 1960, all 
interested parties, domestic and foreign alike, spoke against continuance of im- 
pert quotas. Even the representatives of the domestic lead and zine mining in- 
dustry, which the quotas were designed to protect, made no defense of them 
and proposed import duties or import taxes in place of quotas * * *, 

These are general findings and I understood you folks were waiting 
to see what the Tariff C ommission found. 
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Now, they have studied it for months and they have made findings, 
You folks disagree completely with them and is that, in effect, what 
you are saying? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Edmondson, I indicated to you several weeks ago 
that we were awaiting this report and I might say we are as interested 
in these conclusions in the passage you he ave read, and with which 
I am very familiar, as we are in the reasons used to arrive at these 
conclusions. 

I might say that in certain instances we take a little different yiew 
of the evaluation of the quotas, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You take a little different view in their evaluation? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

I would like to say this: As I view it, one of the main objectives of 
the quotas was to restrict this great influx of lead-zine imports. The 
quotas were absolute so there is no question about that happening, 
As a matter of fact, there is a section in this report that talks about 
the problems of foreign smelters, new smelters, being erected or con- 
structed, but not being able to move their products into the United 
States. This is precisely what the quotas were set up to do, to restrict 
this excess amount of lead and zine from being imported into the 
United States. I would assume that certainly there j is nothing absolute 
about certain tariff levels. A low cost foreign producer can climb 
over a tariff level, sir. In achieving the objective of restricting these 
imports, I think that there is no question about what the quotas have 
done. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Do you have any evidence at all that the small 
producers have been bettered under quotas? Do you have any evi- 
dence that the Tariff Commission findings are incorrect’ when they 
say that the effect of quotas has been to help the large, integrated cor- 
porations, and to help them get their production back up while the 
small though efficient producers have not had much help under this 
program ? 

Mr. Harpy. No; I do not have any specific evidence, Mr. 
Edmondson. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is it reasonable to assume that the Tariff Commis- 
sion had some facts on which it based these conclusions 4 

Mr. Harpy. As I said, we are still looking at this report and we 
have not found any concrete facts to base that on, sir. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Are you aware of any facts, for example, in the 
tristate area—in which I am primarily interested and have been for 
about 6 or 7 years—do you have any evidence to support your claim 
that the condition of the industry has been bettered in the tristate 
area ? 

Mr. Harpy. With reference to the tristate area, no, sir. We do not 
have any evidence that at the present time under 18 months that they 
have been helped to any substantial degree at all, sir. 

Here, again, I would like to say that we feel that in the case of zine, 
with which we are mainly concerned in this area, the situation is fast 
approaching a pretty good price level. In the period 1955-56 when we 
had zine about at an average price of 13.5 cents, half a cent higher 
than today, we did have a production of 30,000 to 40,000 tons in the 
tristate area. I think we can draw a conclusion that with a little more 
improvement the effect will be helpful in that area 
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Mr. Epmonpson. During that same period of time, Mr. Hardy, your 
Jead price was better than, your zinc price, and now you have a ‘lead 
price below the zine price. You, yourself, say that the prospects in 
jlead are not as good as those for zine, or better. 

In the next to the last paragraph of your statement you say: 

We feel that quotas in the year and a half since they have been in existence 
demonstrated their ability to meet the situation. They will in time provide a 
completely satisfactory solution to the problem presented by the domestic lead 
and zine industry. 

The last time you appeared before us, I asked you how soon you 
saw this prospect of a combined lead-zine price of 29 cents which you 
had held back in the Seaton bill as essential as a floor to a solid and 
stable domestic industry, and you stated at that time you could not see 
it in sight for the next year. 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Mr. EpMonpson. How much time do you see is necessary to get this 
price up to a minimum level essential for a good, sound domestic in- 
dustry ‘ 

Mr. Harpy. At that time, Mr. Edmondson, I indicated that the long- 

range level for lead and zinc was in our estimate probably not going 
to reach the 29 cents combined pr ie e and that we felt someplace around 
28 cents was the more realistic price level. 

Mr. EpMonpson. Do you think we are within 12 months of 28 cents 
now as a combined price ? 

Mr. Harpy. No, sir. I believe 1 indicated the last time you asked 
me that question that I did feel by the end of 1961 we would be at that 
point, sir. 

Mr. EpMonpson,. At 28 cents? 

Mr. Harpy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Combined price? 

Mr. Harpy. That is just an estimate on my part. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. In your statement on page 1, the sixth paragraph, 
you state- 

* * * almost all authorities are now predicting that the production of zine in 
the world may find it difficult to keep up with world consumption. 

Could you give us a little elaboration on that point? What authori- 
ties state that at this time and what is the time in the future when they 

say We are going to have a critical shortage of zine production ? 

Mr. Harpy. I believe that this was pretty well gone into at the 
United Nations lead—zine meetings that have been held which I men- 
tioned. Mr, McCaskill was the representative of our Department at 
those meetings and also a delegate from this country. I would like to 
ask him at this time to elaborate on that particular point, with your 
permission, 

Mr. Epmonpson. I would like to hear that very much. 

Mr, McCasxitn. Mr. Chairman, the lead-zine study group which 
has held four meetings, held its last meeting at the end of January 
of this year. They have been developing world statistics on mine 
production and metal production and consumption. Although these 
figures, particularly with regard to consumption, are not alw: ays as 
accurate as we would like them to be, they are the best figures which 
we think are available. The estimates made at this last meeting 
covered 1957, 1958, 1959, and projections for 1960. The figures for 
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1959 are checking out pretty well. The estimates are that in 1969 
consumption of zinc on a worldwide basis, industry consumption, will] 
exceed production on a worldwide basis by some 75,000 tons. 

This does not mean that there is going to be an immedi: ate shortage 
this year because there are substantial stoc ks, as you know. It does 
mean, though, that if this trend continues, it is going to call on much 
of the world capacity to produce zinc. And we may find, if the pres. 
ent trend of consumption continues, that in another year it will be 
difficult for production to keep up with consumption. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You are talking about mine production or smelter 
production ¢ 

Mr. McCasxitx. That will go for both. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Within the next year ? 

Mr. McCasxuu. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. What authority is supposed to have said that? 

Mr. McCasxiu. This is the work of the statistical people from 
the major producing countries of the world. This, I think, is borne 
out by most of the people in our own country and I believe that this 
would be substantiated by representatives of the industry sitting in 
this room. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Is that assuming that all of the mines now shut 
down stay shut down and that we will have a shortage of production? 

Mr. McCasxiu. No; this assumes that price is somewhere between 
the level at which substitutes come in and the level at which mines 
can produce it, and that this price will bring out a certain amount 
of production. This does not mean that if you canvassed all of the 
closed mines and put them into operation you would not have more 
zinc than we oonll consume. This issimply looking at the economics 
of the thing, that we expect a period of tight supply. 

Mr. Epmonpson. This statement is not based upon physical ability 
to produce, but it is based upon economic ability to produce. Is that 
right ? 

Mr. McCasxiu. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Nobody is saying that we are not going to have 
enough zinc on hand to mine to meet the world supply in the near 
future ? 

Mr. McCasxtiux. Let Mr. O’Leary modify that a little bit. He 
has been working on this particular problem. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Does anybody authoritatively contend that we are 
in sight of a day when we do not have enough zine on hand to mine 
to meet the needs of industry? Does anyone say that? 

Mr. O’Leary. Mr. Chairman, I think you could say this, It takes 
anywhere from 5 to 7 to 10 years to dev elop a zinc mine and we are 
rapidly approaching the day when we will be at full capacity of all 
the zine mines in the world, including those in the United States. I 
believe the total excess capacity, most ‘of which is in the United States 
at the present time, is about 130,000 tons on an annual basis. That is 
running it wide open, just as fast as we can run, going back to the 
Korean period and World War Il. Right now, virtually all of the 

capacity outside of the United States is utilized and virtu: lly all of 
the smelting capacity is virtually utilized. 

Mr. Epmonpson. [ understand we had an agreement to cut back? 
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Mr. O’Leary. Not on zinc. It was abrogated, thrown over in Jan- 
uary. It ran through December and now they are trying to move 
it up as fast as they can. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Are there any further questions ? 

Mr. Kyv. I would like to direct this question to anyone who can 
answer it for me. 

On page 158 of the Tariff Commission report, they say this: 

* * * Particularly hard hit were those smelters whose operation depended on 
continued access to imported ores, which ceased to be available in sufficient 
quantity under the quota. 

Then it speaks of a smelter in Ark: ansas that closed as well as some 
more in Oklahoma and Illinois which face closure. In these cases, 
why is it essential that these people have imported ores for opet ration ? 

Mr. Harpy. Why is it essential ? 

Mr. Kyu. Yes. 

Mr. Harpy. I would answer your question, Mr. Kyl, by saying that 
historically they have smelted in the main imported ores. 

Mr. Kyu. Could they not acquire such ores domestic ally ? 

Mr. Harpy. In some cases I believe they could but perhaps not in 
all because of the particular location, or something like that. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Kyu. Yes. 

Mr. Epmonpson. In regard to the Oklahoma production, I think 

I could give you an answer on that. They have relied upon area pro- 
duction of the tristate- plus imported ores. The tristate operation is 
shut down and the cost of freighting in the ore concentrate from dis- 
tant mines is prohibitive to the domestically produced lead and zinc 
and their allowances on their quotas did not give them enough of the 
imported ore to make up the difference of what they used to get from 
the tristate area, 

Mr. Kyu. The difficulty is that these local mines do not produce the 
lead for them and they are not willing to open up? 

Mr. Epmonpson. ‘The local mines are shut down because of the price 
situation and they do not have enough ore coming to them under the 
quotas that they operate under to be able to operate economically, so 
they are in a squeeze. I think that is happening in a number of 
places right now under quotas. 

Do you have any further questions? 

Mr. Kyu. No. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I want to thank you, Mr. Hardy, and Mr. Me- 
Caskill and Mr. O’Leary for your appearance here. 

We appreciate very much your being before us. We know it isa 
tough problem. 

Mr. Harpy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Epmonpson. I believe we have two additional witnesses who 
have asked to make brief statements and who are given permission 
to revise and extend their statements if they like. 

We have Mr. Ben H. Guill, former distinguished Member of the 
House. 

I will let Mr. Guill identify himself and the interests he represents 
here. 

We are very pleased to have you here. 
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STATEMENT OF BEN H. GUILL, REPRESENTING FIVE SMELTING 
COMPANIES 


Mr. Guiti. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
tunity to appear. 

My name is Ben H. Guill and I represent five smelting companies: 
American Smelting & Refining, American Lead & Zinc, M: atheson 
Lagler, National Zinc, and Athletic Smelter. 

Mr. Chairman, I would just like to reiterate that three of the mem. 
bers of the group I represent—Mr. R. A. Young, who has sent in a 
telegram in support of this legislation, Mr. Fred Jeffrey of National 
Zine who has a smelter in your district, strongly support. this legis- 
lation. For your information, Mr. Kyl was absolutely correct. They 
are located in Bartlesville, Okla., beeause they were dependent on the 
tristate area for their concentrates. They constantly are becoming 
more dependent on foreign ores, but because of the quot: 1 system they 
are gradually having to “curtail operations. I think time will even- 
tually ¢ cause a shutdown completely and that means 600 more men 
in Bartlesville out of work. 

The Athletic Smelting Co. in Fort Smith, Ark., has closed down 
completely with the loss | of some 300 jobs due to quotas. In the light 
of the Tariff Commission report you read for the record, I see no rea- 
son to go over those arguments because the Tariff Commission heard 
them for 4 days. It was a unanimous finding, as you pointed out, a 
general finding in part 1. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it should be in the record that the Commis- 
sioners and the Chairman of the Tariff Commission stated at the be- 
ginning that, “We will not have any arguments directed during this 
hearing toward the fact of serious injury toward parties.” 

He said, “We unanimously agree to that at this moment. 

Again, I say, regardless of ‘what the Tariff Commission reports, I 
think it may open some mines but in the light of three of the people I 
represent bac king this legislation, I think it is probably imperative, 
particularly in Mr. Jeffrey’ s case, that the small domestic producer 
particularly get some assistance. 

That is all, sir. 

I have with me today some very able men I would have loved to 
have questioned by the committee and if at any further date you care 
to go, we can give you some information which I think will be very 
helpfal. 

Mr. Epmonpson. You are located here in Washington and would 
be available to us. 

Would you care to introduce any others with you? 

Mr. Guitx. I would like to introduce Mr. R. A. Young, executive 
vice president; Mr. Simon Strauss, executive vice president of the 
American Smelting Co. and in charge of marketing: the general 
counsel and vice president of American Smelting & Refining Co.. 
Mr. Charles Barber who is, I think, one of the more informed and 
foremost authorities on the Trade Agreements Act. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Epmonpson. Would any of you gentlemen care to add anything 
to the statement made by Mr. Guill at this time? 
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I would like to give you that opportunity verbally at this time or 
you can file a statement later in support of this. 

' Mr. Youne. I thank you for the opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

Our company has filed a telegram with the committee and if at 
any time the committee wishes to have further information or wishes 
anyone from our company to appear in further elaboration, we will 
be happy to do so. 

Unless there is such a need at this time, we will not request. a further 
statement. 

Mr. EpmMonpson. Thank you, Mr. Young. 

Do any of the others who ave here with Mr. Guill care to add any- 
thing to that ? 


STATMENT OF CHARLES BARBER, VICE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL 
COUNSEL, AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING CO. 


Mr. Barser. I am Charles Barber, vice president and general coun- 
sel of the American Smelting & Refining Co. 

I might just address a remark to the discussion which took place 
with the gentlemen from the Department of Interior on the legal 
status of this hearing before the Commission. 

Some puzzlement was expresed from the Chair as to why this hear- 
ing could not have served as a hearing under either the escape clause 
or the Executive order which was read into the record so that, upon 
the conclusion of the hearing, the President would have the power to 
act within the framework of the Trade Agreements Act. 

The group of companies which Mr. “Guill represents, which in- 
cludes my company, filed a petition before the Tariff Commission in 
November making the observations which were made by the Chair in 
asking the Tariff “Commission to give the notice which is a legal pre- 
requisite in the hearing under our law. The Tariff Commission upon 
a presentation of a petition denied it and as a result of that this hear- 
ing, Which was held in January, serves only the purpose of a reporting 
mechanism. It is true, however, that if and when they decide a 
further hearing should be held as required under the Executive order 
that they will give notice of that hearing, but we would expect, in 
view of the very thorough review of the subject which was had in 
January, that such further he aring would be a very summary affair. 

Mr. Epmonpson. Thank you, Mr. Barber. 

Mr. Guinn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would nike to address myself to this further point: Mr, Aspinall 
said today that because of the time element involved it would be very 
difficult to get any legislation through the Congress this year and for 
the record I would like to show that tod: ay we are meeting over on the 
Senate side at the request of Senator Murray, Senator Dworshak, 
Senator Bennett, and Senator Kerr. This is a group that has had 
some differences with the so-called Baker bill that we are backing in 
the House, so we hope we can come to an agreement of our differences 
because if we can get our heads together, I think this Congress can 
give us some legislation in the light of the Tariff Commission report. 
Even though it is a minority report as far as the recommendations 
made, you had one from both sides of the aisle. 
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Today we will meet with much interest and we will give you a report 
on that, sir. 

Mr. Epaonpson. Thank you, Mr. Guill. 

Thank you very much for being here and I want to express my 
thanks to all of the witnesses who have appeared both for and against 
this measure, and to assure you that a very determined effort is going 
to be made to get early Executive action by this subcommittee on the 
legislation and to get it before the House during this session. | 
speak, of course, not as subcommittee chairman but as one of the 
authors of this legisl: tion in saying that I believe it is absolutely im- 
perative if we are to save the small mineral producer in the lead and 
zinc field. 

I would like to feel that more general legislation is also forthcoming 
and I intend to do all that I can to support the general approach 
which I recognize has much more beneficial, long-term possibilities for 
the entire industry. However, right now addressing my remarks par- 
ticularly to the inquiry of the able gentleman from ‘ow: a, I think this 
is Operation Lifeline for the small producers of lead and zine. 

I think on the basis of essential action to preserve him and keep him 
above the water, this bill is a must. 

Of course, it is a temporary bill and it is not a permanent type of ap- 
proach. It is not written to be one, but I am very hopeful that the 
subcommittee will see it that way and will advance this legislation, 

Does the gentleman have anything to add at this time? 

If not, I want to thank him particularly for his diligence in at- 
tending these subcommittee meetings and in following very keenly and 
closely the testimony that has been given. He comes from a State 
that has relatively little mining interests, so far as I know, but Mr. 
Kyl has certainly been a hard- “working and helpful member of this 
subcommittee in the course of these hearings and I want to express 
my personal appreciation to him. 

(Committee Note: The following letter was subsequently received 
from Royce A. Hardy, Assistant Secretary of the Interior :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., May 2, 1960. 
Hon. WAYNE N. ASPINALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. ASPINALL: In response to your letter of April 25, 1960, summariz- 
ing the requests for supplemental information required by your committee in 
connection with H.R. 8860, and other measures to stabilize the mining of lead 
and zine by small domestic producers, we are pleased to provide the following 
information : 

1. Number of domestic mines producing lead and zinc that have reopened since 
the President imposed import quotas effective October 1, 1958, by States. 

The Department has no definitive information with respect to the precise 
number of mines that have reopened since imposition of the quotas. We know 
that domestic production of zinc has risen by an annual rate of 150,000 tons 
since the period immediately prior to the quotas and that production of lead 
has risen by approximately 25,000 tons on an annual basis. We have received 
information to the effect that specific mines have reopened or rescinded earlier 
production curtailments. However, we are not in position to state the number of 
mines that were operating on October 1, 1958, or the number of mines that are 
operating at the present time. 

2. Number of domestic mines producing lead and zinc operating at the latest 
date available compared with the nonoperating on October 1, 1958, by States 
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The Bureau of Mines samples mine production on a monthly basis and makes a 
comprehensive statistical canvass on an annual basis. The Bureau can supply 
definitive figures covering the number of mines operating in full calendar years 
production curtailments. However, we are not in position to state the number of 
of mines in operation as of any given moment. We are unable, therefore, to 
provide the data requested in your second question. Data with respect to pro- 
duction in 1959, by size groups, will be available in July. 

8. Estimated costs and effects of the legislation if amended so as to reduce 
the 5,000-ton limit to 4,000, 3,000 2,000, or 1,000 tons of lead and zine combined. 

The data requested are contained in the attached table. 

4. Lead metal importations, for recent years, and current rate, by U.S. firms 
which operate smelters in the United States. 

5. Same information by U.S. firms which do not operate smelters in the 
United States. 

Information is not available in the Department to provide quantitative 
answers to your questions 4 and 5. We can, however, provide some indication 
of the general pattern of lead metal imports. 

Three firms account for the bulk of the imports of metallic lead in the United 
States. One of these, the American Smelting & Refining Co., is the largest 
smelter and refiner of lead in the United States and, in addition, imports lead 
metal produced by its foreign refineries. 

The American Metals Climax Corp. is a substantial producer of zine metal 
in the United States, but produces no lead metal. It imports production from 
its own facilities abroad as well as metal produced by other companies, notably 
in Canada, Mexico, and Peru. 

C. Tennant Sons & Co., of New York, which operates strictly as a trading 
organization, having neither mining nor refining facilities in the United States, 
or abroad, is the sales agent for the Australian lead metal shipped to the United 
States. 

The St. Joseph Lead Co., a firm with substantial production in the United 
States, also imports refined lead, as do the National Lead Co. and the Interna- 
tional Selling Corp. Neither of the latter two firms produces primary lead metal 
in the United States, although the National Lead Co. has facilities for production 
of secondary lead. 

6. Citation to statutory authority and any court decision or decisions thereon, 
which reportedly prevents the President from modifying the October 1, 1958, 
lead-zine import quotas so as to make them more severe as against importations. 

The information will be supplied in a separate communication. 

In accordance with your request, we have again gone over the definition of the 
term “small domestic producers” as contained in the bill. In our opinion, 
the definition as it now stands is sufficiently ambiguous to reasonably permit 
the construction which we have placed on it. We do not think that it would 
be necessary for a substantial producer to close down or virtually close down 
in order to qualify for coverage under the bill. We have, however, in replying 
to the third question in your letter of April 25, assumed that this cutback 
effect would not be present. 

In this connection, we are providing as an attachment to this letter a recom- 
putation of the data submitted as a portion of our March 25 report, setting 
forth regional breakdowns. We ask that the earlier submission be withdrawn. 

The position set forth in our appearance before your committee on April 19, 
and in our supplemental report dated April 26, would be unchanged if the 
measure were amended to reduce its coverage and level of payments. 

Sincerely yours, 
Royce A. Harpy, 
issistant Secretary of the Interior. 


(Committee note: The attached tables were inserted in the record 
at the appropriate places. ) 

Mr. Epmonpson. If there are no further statements from anyone, 
the hearing will be completed and the subcommittee stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, the hearing was adjourned at 12 noon.) 
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